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Tae Whig-Radical press have been 
some weeks labouring with ali their 
might to prove, not only that divi- 
sions exist in the Conservative camp, 
but that the clergy, as a body, have 
no confidence in Sir Robert Peel, 
the acknowledged leader of the great 
Conservative party at the present 
moment. We purpose, therefore, 
to dissipate the mist in which the 
Whig-Radical newspapers have at- 
tempted to envelope this subject, 
and to state, for the benefit of any 
of our clerical readers who may have 
fallen in too much with the dis- 
paraging views of the ministerial 
organs, what those claims are which 
Sir Robert Peel, as a statesman, may 
fairly put forth to the confidence and 
support of all the Anglican clergy. 
Certain preliminary observations 
are, however, necessary. That our 
country has been exposed to immi- 
nent peril during the last ten years, 
the period of Whig ascendancy and 
Whig misrule, no one who exercises 
the powers of reflection, and is sufli- 
ciently honest to abide by the deci- 
sions of his own conscience, can en- 
tertain any reasonable doubt. The 
Reform-bill was carried in a moment 
of excitement, the people being led 
away by the current, which appears 
to have passed over from the Conti- 
nent to this country after the glorious 
days of July 1830. Now, however, 
the people are sufficiently awake to 
perceive that the Reform-bill has left 
them much in the same condition in 
which it found them; and while all 
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the efforts of the late ministers failed 
to get up the steam in their favour, it 
is admitted on every side,—admitted 
even by their friends, that the people 
of England are not favourable to 
those statesmen by whom that mea- 
sure was concocted and carried into 
a law. Since the passing of that 
measure & aye has been gradually 
rising up in the country, which, at 
the present moment, outnumbers by 
far all the other parties in the king- 
dom: and, as far as property and 
influence are concerned, no compari- 
son can be instituted between the 
Conservatives and the motley crew 
of their opponents. In the first par- 
liament under the Reform-bill, the 
Conservatives, having been seized 
with a feeling of indifference, were 
but few in number; in the second 
and third they nearly equalled 
all the other parties collectively ; 
in the last they actually outnum- 
bered them; and in the present the 
Conservative majority was, on the 
amendment to the address, ninety-one. 
The change, therefore, which has 
taken place in public opinion since 
the year of the Reform-bill, is 
most marvellous, and in no way in- 
ferior to that which was the cause of 
the rapid passing of the measure in 
question. It is not our purpose to 
express our condemnation or our ap- 
proval of the Reform-bill. The 
Conservatives are prepared to act 
upon it, to carry its provisions into 
effect, and to manage the affairs of 
the empire under its enactments. It 
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is now the law of the land, and Sir 
Robert Peel and his colleagues are 
ready to carry it into operation. The 
very first persons to complain of the 
measure were its framers; and the 
men who now wish to reform the 
Reform-bill were the very men who 
introduced it as a panacea for all our 
miseries. At the period when the 
country was agitated from one end 
to the other on the subject, the cry 
that resounded from the hustings 
and from the streets, from the candi- 
dates on the former, as well as from 
the mob in the latter, was “ The Bill, 
the whole Bill, and nothing but the 
Bill!” yet now, with most marvel- 
lous inconsistency, the actual framers 
of the Bill, the men who clamoured 
for it, and strained all their nerves to 
get it passed into a law, are the first 
to express their dissatisfaction and to 
call for alterations. 
their affections, the beloved of their 
soul, is now viewed and treated as a 
bastard,—nay, it is actually nursed 
by Conservative statesmen, being 
renounced and turned out of doors 
by its unnatural parents, whom no- 
thing will satisfy but the virtual re- 
peal of the Bill by which they once 
avowed themselves ready to sti and or 
fall. Certainly they have fallen by 
it ; but their determination to submit 
to any consequences, provided the 
could secure the passing of the Bil, 
is now quite disregarded. 

That the Whigs in 1830 expected 
that the ‘Tories, as a party, would be 
completely destroyed is certain, for 
such was the admission of their 
organs of the press. In this hope 
they were miserably disappointed. 
They mistook the character of their 
countrymen, who, though they were 
ready to carry a measure of reform, 
were unprepared for a revolution. 
Though the people supported the 
Reform-bill, they were still Eng- 
lishmen; and their love for the 
constitution exists in undiminished 
strength. A reaction has taken 
place. The cry of the people is, 
“ Let us act honestly on the Reform- 
bill, which we have adopted ; let us 
he satisfied ; we cannot be constantly 
changing ; we do not want a revolu- 
tion every ten years!” A Conser- 
vative feeling and a Conservative 
party have sprung up under the 
Reform-bill, which neither Whig 
trickery nor Radical violence can 
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suppress. The Bill will now be 
honestly worked by Conservative 
statesmen; its obligations will be 
held sacred ; and England will again 
be what she was once, GREAT, FREE, 
and uapry ! 

Conservative is the term by which 
the constitutional party is now de- 
signated, and by which it will be 
known in history. ‘This body com- 
prises all the true friends of the 
monarchy, all the lovers of real 
liberty, and all the supporters of our 
settled institutions. They would 
preserve the monarchy, the church, 
the laws, and the liberties of the 
nation. And who and what are the 
opponents of the Conservative body ? 
‘They are a most heterogeneous mass, 
consisting of some few who still con- 
tend that they are Whigs, though 
they have utterly renounced the 
principles of the Whigs; of the 
Radicals, who unblushingly avow 
their preference for republican insti- 
tutions ; of Chartists, Socialists, Dis- 
senters, Infidels, and all whose wish 
is to see the country torn and dis- 
tracted by convulsions, in the hope 
of reaping some benefit from the 
commotions which may arise. Such 
is the body at present opposed to the 
great Conservative phalanx of this 
mighty empire. They are a most 
disunited body, for on no one point 
are they agreed, except in their op- 
position to the Church and the Con- 
servatives. They can band together 
to destroy the institutions of the 
country ; but, were the object effected, 
they would speedily tear and devour 
one another. On the other hand, 
the Conservatives, though not agree- 
ing on minor points, are yet com- 
pletely united in — Their 
views of the Church, the monarchy, 
and all the great questions on which, 
as statesmen, they will be called upon 
to deliberate, are the same. No dis- 
union will exist in their camp, their 
line will continue unbroken, and 
their measures will be such as every 
man who loves his queen and his 
country must approve. All the 
assertions of the Radical, or Whig 
press, respecting the discord existing 
in the Conservative body, were scat- 
tered to the winds by the noble de- 
claration of Lord Stanley during the 
recent elections; so that, ifthe Whig 
ministers ever believed the reports, 
they must now be fully sensible that 
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they have nothing to hope for from 
Conservative quarrels. 

Every great party in the state 
must necessarily have its appointed 
and acknowledged leader ; and much, 
as in an army, depends on the ability, 
the skill, the tact, end the energy of 
the chief. The leader of the Con- 
servatives is known to the whole 
country. <All eyes, at the present 
moment, are directed towards him; 
even our opponents concur in point- 
ing to the same distinguished states- 
man. That individual is Sm Rosert 
Vern. Under his banner all the great 
statesmen of the day —a Wellington, 
a Stanley, a Graham, a Lyndhurst, a 
Sugden, a Follet, and others—are 
ready and willing to act. Some silly 
stories were, indeed, circulated re- 
specting the feelings of an illustrious 
personage towards this eminent indi- 
vidual ; and it was whispered by the 
Whigs that some other person must 
be found to assume the ostensible 
leadership of the new cabinet, even 
though the actual power should be 
vested in the hands of Sir Robert Peel. 
But no right-minded Englishman 
could give any credit to such an 
insinuation. ‘The fact is the reply. 

It is to us a source of infinite 
amusement, and must be equally so to 
the parties to whom the observations 
refer, to find the organs of the late mi- 
nistry, especially the Globe, the Sun, 
and the Chronicle, indulging in daily 
lucubrations respecting the enormous 
difficulties by which Sir Robert Peel 
and the Conservatives will be encom- 
passed in managing the affairs of the 
country. For some weeks after the 
dissolution of parliament, these jour- 
nals spoke of Sir Robert Peel's re- 
turn to power as a mere chimera. 
The country, said they, will decide 
that question ; the people will speak 
a language not to be mistaken. Such 
was their tone for a time. After 
some few of the elections had been 
decided, they still persisted in their 
hold assertion, that her majesty’s 
ministers would obtain a majority in 
the new parliament, and that Sir 
Robert Peel would never be exalted 
to the rank of premier. In a short 
time it became evident, and they 
could not disguise the fact, that the 
ministers must be left in a minority. 
This, indeed, was evident from the 
beginning, though the Whig-radical 
newspapers, in order to keep their 
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friends and supporters in the dark as 
to the real state of the case, as well 
as to prevent their courage from 
sinking during the elections, asserted 
the contrary. At length, however, 
the fact could no longer be concealed, 
and they were constrained to inform 
their readers that the returns would 
give a majority to Sir Robert Peel, but 
so small a majority, that it could never 
stand before such a minority as would 
be marshalled against him, and such 
a leader as Lord John Russell. The 
majority, it was confidently stated, 
would not be more than twenty, 
and what could such a majority 
accomplish in the face of such a 
formidable opposition. In this dis- 
honest course the ministerial organs 
persisted even until the end, when 
the returns exhibited a Conservative 
majority of upwards of eighty —a 
majority far beyond the sanguine 
expectation of friends —a majority 
sufficient to enable any minister to 
carry his plans into effect, which 
the Whig-Radicals have never been 
able to accomplish except by suffer- 
ance on the part of their opponents. 
This majority will, indeed, be in- 
creased by the accession of it may be 
twenty members, who have gone into 
parliament without pledging them- 
selves to either party, but who will 
support any measures of which they 
approve, come from whatever quar- 
ter they may. The fact of an over- 
whelming majority is therefore in- 
controvertible. The question was 
settled on the division ; but, to keep 
up the courage of their party, they 
now amuse them with dull disserta- 
tions on Sir Robert Peel’s difficulties. 
They pretend that these difficulties 
are insurmountable, and that Sir Ro- 
bert will not be able to hold the reins 
of government beyond a few short 
weeks, when the Whigs must be re- 
stored to power, we suppose by the 
unanimous voice of the people! It 
is truly ludicrous to. witness such 
conduct on the part of a body, who 
have not for years been able to carry 
a single question. The very patrons 
of these newspapers held office (we 
will not say conducted the govern- 
ment, for no government has existed 
for several years) with a majority of 


five, of one, and even with a consi- 


derable minority ; yet they talk of 
Sir Robert Peel's difficulties with a 
majority of ninety-one! By what 
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mental process these gentlemen ar- 
rive at their conclusion we do not 
pretend to determine ; nor, indeed, is 
it of any importance to our readers. 

Among other lucubrations of the 
Whig-Radie: al press for the amuse- 
ment of their readers, the charge of 
love of place is constantly put forth 
against the Conservatives ; as if, for- 
sooth, the Whigs only held office 
during several years, simple souls, 
for the good of the country—to 
them a very ungrateful country ; or 
as if office could be an object of de- 
sire to the great leaders of the consti- 
tutional body. At all events, Sir Ro- 
bert Peel is as disinterested as Lord 
John Russell ; and it is certain that 
he will be as able to manage the 
affairs of the nation with credit to 
himself and honour to his country as 
the Whig-Radical ministry. He will 
form no unholy compact with O'Con- 
nell. He will not eat his own words, 
nor change his plans in consequence 
of an adverse vote, rather than retire 
from office. We shall not witness 
under his administration such scenes 
as have recently occurred,— a minis- 
ter of the crown introducing a mea- 
sure, and, after swearing that he 
would stand or fall by this particular 
bill, either quictly giving it up, or 
adopting such changes as to alter its 
character and make it the measure 
of his opponents. We shall see 
nothing of this description under Sir 
Robert—we shall have, at any rate, 
an honest and a straightforward ad- 
ministration ; and the people will 
rely upon their promises and pledges. 
Never since the first parliament un- 
der the Reform-bill, when the Con- 
servatives sat still as mere spec- 
tators, have the Whigs been able 
to carry any single measure, to 
which a Conservative opposition was 
raised. 

Had the Whigs evinced any thing 
like repugnance, or even indifference 
to office, the pretence of the Tory 
love of place would have come from 
them with a tolerable grace. Have 
they not, however, clung to office 
with the tenacity of drowning men ? 
Let the bedchamber story be remem- 
bered. We know, too, that promises 
were scattered about in great pro- 
fusion during the late elections: so 
much so, that to our certain know- 
ledge it was said, by a gentleman in 
office, that were the Whigs to con- 
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tinue in power for two years longer, 
they would not be able to discharge 
the debts, in the shape of promises 
and pledges, which had been con- 
tracted since the dissolution. It is 
therefore truly laughable for the 
Globe, and the other organs of the 
late ministry, to talk of the Tory love 
of office, when the Whigs have proved 
so immaculate. But the trick will 
not succeed. The country has had 
long experience of Whig tenacity in 
sticking to their places—of Whig 
cunning, in creating offices and filling 
them with their retainers—and of 
Whig treachery, in breaking pro- 
mises whenever it was not quite con- 
venient to keep them. Such charges, 
therefore, may amuse, but they can- 
not make any impression on the 
public mind. 

The Whig press were loud in their 
abuse of Sir Robert Peel for not tell- 
ing them what he intended to do; 
and as the right honourable gentle- 
man was prudent enough to keep his 
own counsel, these valiant defenders 
of the Whigs deal out their daily 
dissertations on the difficulties by 
which his government will neces- 
sarily be surrounded. Really, the 
Whigs are very unreasonable ; for at 
one time they told us what Sir Robert's 
plans were — they were fully aware 
of his intentions—then, in the same 
breath almost, they loaded him with 
abuse for not making a public declar- 
ation of his views, ‘and of the mea- 
sures which he intended to propose in 
the ensuing session. It is clear that 
the late ministers and their supporters 
of the press are in a desperate case. 
To-day they are acquainted with his 
plans, and discuss them with all pos- 
sible gravity ; to-morrow, he is con- 
demned for his silence, and the people 
are told that, as he has opposed the 
Whig measures, he is bound to re- 
veal his own plans. He will make 
known all his plans in due time. He 
has, however, furnished a sufficient 
answer to all such paltry and spiteful 
cavils in his last ‘Tamworth speech, 
which has thrown the Whigs into a 
fit, and which, in conjunction with 
the various defeats of which they 
have been the subjects, must render 
their recovery impossible. 

And now with regard to the clergy; 
for the Whig-Radical press are con- 
stantly harping on this string, as if 
Sir Robert Peel would find himself 
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greatly hampered by the clerical 
body. ‘The clergy are not a political, 
but they are a very important body. 
Their numbers can be little less than 
eighteen thousand, including those who 
are beneficed, the licensed curates, 
and a considerable number who have 
neither livings nor curacies, but who 
still exercise some influence in their 
respective spheres. Such a body of 
educated men, scattered from one end 
of the kingdom to another, cannot 
fail to operate as a leaven upon the 
community at large. The moral 
power of such a body cannot but be 
immense. Of this the enemies of the 
Church are fully aware ; and hence 
the declamations, the misrepresent- 
ations, and the calumnies of the 
Whig-Radical press. They wish to 
neutralise the moral force of the 
clergy by rendering them obnoxious 
to the people. To accomplish this 
object they propagate their slanders 
and their lies, in the hope, though it 
will prove a vain one, that the people 
will listen to their declamations. The 
trick, however, has failed; for there 
never was a time when the clergy 
were more beloved, or when their in- 
fluence was more extensive. Notwith- 
standing the efforts of the Radicals 
and Dissenters, backed as they have 
been by her majesty’s late ministers, 
new churches have risen up in every 
direction, clergymen are located in 
their neighbourhood, and large and 
attentive congregations attend on 
their ministrations. Wherever a 
church is erected, the clergyman is 
viewed as the universal friend—as 
the individual to whom the people 
are sure to repair, not only for pas- 
toral instructions, but for relief, for 
sympathy, and for advice in their 
temporal necessities. That poor man, 
indeed, who abuses the clergy, is lost 
to all right feeling. ‘Thank God, the 
number of such, notwithstanding the 
efforts of Radicalism and Dissent, is 
very small! 

What, then, will the clergy do 
under the government of Sir Robert 
Peel? ‘This question is asked by the 
Whigs, who tell us that the heey 
will not support the Conservative 
leader. We shall submit a few re- 
marks on this important point ; and 
we shall offer a few words of advice 
to our clerical readers respecting Sir 
Robert Peel's claims to their confi- 
dence and support. 
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Tn so large a body there must of 
necessity be various shades of opinion. 
Still the clergy must be anxious for 
the welfare of the Church, or they 
are perjured men. They may enter- 
tain very different views on minor 
and non-essential points; but on all 
fundamental truths they are of course 
agreed, having all taken the same 
oaths and subscribed the same for- 
mularies. Like all other bodies, the 
clergy are divided in opinion on 
matters of more or less importance ; 
but with respect to the welfare of the 
Church they can have, as honest men, 
but one wish. ‘There may, indeed, 
be differences among them respecting 
the mode in which the best interests 
of the Church may be secured ; but 
concerning the thing itself the great- 
est unanimity pervades the whole 
body. Were the case otherwise, it 
would be strange, since all the men 
who minister at the altars of the 
Church have sworn to defend her 
against all adversaries ; and the man 
who assumes the priestly garb, and 
yet is indifferent to the Church’s 
welfare, is altogether unworthy of 
the clerical name. Few such cha- 
racters exist ; and, at all events, they 
have no concern with our present 
inquiry. 

What answer, then, can be given 
to the questions, Has Sir Robert the 
confidence of the great body of the 
clergy ? and, Ought they to give him 
their confidence? These are very 
important questions at the present 
moment,—questions to which we 
shall attempt an answer. 

Weare by nomeans disposed to shut 
our eyes to the true state of the case. 
Doubtless, there are some among 
the clergy who do not confide in Sir 
Robert Peel. First and foremost, 
there is a small—a very small section 
of Whig a ame This party is 
so small, that they could not muster 
an assembly of their body in any 
single county in England. _ Still 
there are such men as Whig clergy- 
men; not Whigs according to the 
meaning of the term in 1688, for in 
that sense all Conservatives are 
Whigs, but Whigs in the modern, 
or Lord John Russell acceptation of 
the word. ‘That such men should 
be numerous is not possible while 
solemn pledges and promises are re- 
garded, inasmuch as Conservatism is 
involved in the very oaths whick 
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every clergyman takes. Such men 
will, of course, be anxious for the 
Whigs to return to power. They 
entered the church for the loaves 
and fishes, and they are conscious 
that their only hope is in the Whigs. 
That they seek the good of the 
church is impossible, since they sup- 
ported the Whig ministry in their 
destructive schemes: all they seek is 
their own interest. Sir Robert Peel 
ucither expects nor desires the sup- 
port of such renegades, 

Then there are others, but happily 
not many, who have not forgiven 


Sir Robert Peel for his support of 


the Emancipation-bill. ‘These gen- 
tlemen will not oppose his govern- 
ment, but they will not give him 
their confidence. We feel that they 
are mistaken; but they are honest 
and conscientious men, and in due 


time they will forget the measures of 


1829, and cordially unite with the 
great mass of their brethren in sup- 
porting the right honourable baronct. 
We were among those in 1829 who 
disapproved of the course taken by 
Sir Robert, and we could have wish- 
ed that he had retired from oftice 
rather than have lent his sanction to 
the Roman Catholic Relief-bill; but, 
at the same time, we are ready to 
make every allowance for the difti- 
culty of his position. After all, a 
public man is not to be condemned 
for a single act. Sir Robert may have 
erred on the occasion alluded to; 
but does it follow that all his mea- 
sures wilh, be a series of errors, or 
that he ought not to be forgiven for 
what can only be regarded as an 
error of the head, not of the heart ? 
lt would be most unjust to infer 
that, because he supported the Eman- 
cipation-bill, fhe is necessarily the 
enemy of the Church of England. 
Our conviction is, that the time has 
arrived when the clergy in question 


ought to forgive the circumstances of 


1829, and also to forget them. Nor 
are we without the hope that ere 
long these very gentlemen will be 
among the foremost to rally round 
him, and give him their confidence 
and their most cordial support. 

But there is another section of the 
clergy by whom Sir Robert will not 
be supported. We allude to those 
gentlemen whose views coincide with 
the opinions advanced in an article 
in the July number of the British 
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Critic. A more unjust, unreason- 
able, or ungencrous attack was never 
directed against any public man. 
What Sir Robert Peel has done to 
merit so un-Christian an attack we 
are at a loss to conceive,—for assu- 
redly no one can gather the cause of 
offence from the article itself, which 
is a mere tissue of abuse from first to 
last, unsupported by the least sha- 
dow of reason or argument. It is, 
indeed, a matter of infinite surprise 
to us, that such an article was ad- 
mitted by the Critic's able and ami- 
able editor, Mr. Newman; for sure 
we are that it is not that gentleman's 
own production. In style and in 
spirit it is altogether « litierent from 
the writings of Mr. Newman himself. 
At the same time, the article may be 
regarded as an index of the opinions 
of those gentlemen who concur in 
the views advanced in the Tructs for 
the Times. And it may be taken for 
granted that Sir Robert Peel will not 
be supported by this section of the 
clerical body. 

The Radical and Whig press, rea- 
dy, like drowning men, to catch at 
straws, are in an unusual state of ex- 
ultation at the article in question, 
conceiving that they perceive in it 
the elements of disunion in the cle- 
rical body, and the foundation of 
such an opposition as Sir Robert 
Peel will not be able to withstand. 
In short, they infer his speedy re- 
moval from office from this silly ar- 
ticle in the Critic. Never were men, 
if indeed they are in earnest, more 
egregiously mistaken. The clergy 
in question are undoubtedly men of 
ability ; but they are few in number ; 
and Sir Robert Peel stands too well 
with the great majority of churchmen 
to be shaken from his post by an 
abusive and most intemperate article 
in the least circulated, and conse- 
quently the least influential, of all 
the periodicals connected with the 
Church of England. ‘The circum- 
stance may be regarded as an indica- 
tion of the hopeless condition of the 
Whigs, since none but desperate 
men would derive consolation from 
so trivial a cause. The Whigs point 
to this article as proof irrefragable 
that the clergy are a divided body : 

“And what,’ ’ say they, “can Sir Robert 
Peel accomplish, surrounded by such 
a host of secret enemies?” They argue 
as if the church would be the first 
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to cast him off, and as if the seeds 
which are to lead to the destruction 
of his power were sown in the church. 
‘Their conclusions, like most of their 
conclusions, are premature. ‘The 
right honourable baronet is in no 
danger from such a quarter. Should 
the clergy in question be so foolish 
as to persist in so silly and so unrea- 
sonable a course, they will be per- 
mitted to pursue it unmolested and 
unregarded, Sir Robert only taking 
care that the men whom he promotes 
are not men of ultra opinions, but 
men of moderation, mingled with 
firmness, in defending the principles 
of the chureh; men of learning, 
combined with zeal; men ready to 
support all necessary or useful re- 
forms, but distinguished for sound 
churchmanship. ‘There will be no 
difficulty in the matter. The gentle- 
men whose views coincide with those 
of the Critic, and which in the esti- 
mation of the Whigs are, like the 
‘Trojan horse, pregnant with mis- 
chief to the Conservative govern- 
ment, will be permitted to hold their 
own opinions, while Sir Robert Peel, 
to the utter dismay of his opponents, 
will be able, in spite of all opposi- 
tion from whatever quarter, to pro- 
ceed in his course with honour to 
himself, with advantage to the 
chureh, and to the satisfaction of a 
flourishing and contented nation. 


In spite of all the paltry efforts of 


the Whigs to create disunion, we 
confidently predict that the govern- 
ment will prosper, and that the 
Church of England will flourish, and 
maintain and eyen strengthen her 
hold upon the affections of the 
people. 

There are then three inconsider- 
able sections among the clergy by 
whom Sir Robert Peel's government 
will not be supported,—the Whigs, 
those who have not forgiven him for 
the Emancipation-bill, and the gen- 
tlemen of the ‘Tractarian school. 
But what are the numbers and the 
influence of these parties? The 
Whigs are contemptible both as to 
numbers and influence, so that in 
such an inquiry as this they may be 
disposed of without further remark. 
‘The men who still retain a vivid re- 
collection of 1829 will not oppose 
Sir Robert, even though they may 
not give him their confidence; so 
that no injury can be apprehended 
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from that quarter. And the last 
section, the men of the British Critic 
school are so few in munber, that 
they cannot, even if they were in- 
clined, render any effective opposi- 
tion to the government. We do not, 
however, believe that these gentle- 
men contemplate any thing like op- 
position. It is not consistent with 
their principles to take a decided 
course in political transactions. ‘They 
will therefore sit still, with the ex- 
ception of an occasional article per- 
haps like that in the Critic. Nothing 
is to be apprehended from such 
quarters, not even if they should 
unite their forces, as the Whigs and 
the Radicals, the Dissenters and the 
Papists, have so often done,—a thing 
utterly impossible. With respect to 
numbers, these parties bear no pro- 
portion to the great body of the 
clergy. Of the eightcen thousand of 
the English clergy we are sure that 
the three sections which we have 
enumerated, and under which all the 
disaffected are ranged, do not com- 
prehend any thing like évo thousand. 
Such is the state of the case with re- 
spect to the clergy; and our readers 
will perceive that there is no ground 
for apprehension on the part of the 
Conservatives, nor any cause for tri- 
umph or gratulation on the part of 
the Whigs. 

But we proceed to specify some 
of those numerous claims to the con- 
fidence and support of the clergy, 
which may reasonably be alleged im 
favour of Sir Robert Peel. 

In the good providence of God, the 
right honourable baronet is placed 
in a situation of great influence, as 
prime minister, and as the leader of 
the powerful Conservative party in the 
state ; and as the goverament of the 
country must occasionally legislate 
in the affairs of the Church, it is cer- 
tainly desirable that the first minister 
of the crown should be a man in 
whom the clergy can confide. ‘They 
could not confide in the Whigs, for 
many of their measures were hostile 
to the Church, and to the interests of 
religion in general. Many of their 
acts were such as no sound church- 
man could approve. On the ques- 
tion of their episcopal appointments, 
with some few exceptions, of which 
we will not, however, complain, they 
are entitled to praise, and we are the 
last to withhold it; but, for their 
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legislative acts, as far as the church 
is concerned, and of mere political 
measures we are not now speaking, 
they merit the severest reprobation. 
Now the question arises, may the 
clergy confide in the government of 
Sir Robert Peel? He has the confi- 
dence of the Conservative or Consti- 
tutional body, by far the largest 
party in the state ; he is their chosen 
leader, and as prime minister of this 
empire he must always exercise, as 
long as he retains office, great in- 
fluence in the affairs of the Church, 
—not so much in the appointments 
which he may make to high and im- 
portant stations, as in those legis- 
lative proceedings which must occa- 
sionally, at least, be adopted by the 
existing government. Such being 
the case, can the clergy leave their 
cause in the hands of Sir Robert 
Peel, with the assurance that he will 
consult, in all his measures, the best 
interests of the Church, and labour 
to preserve her institutions in all 
their integrity ? This is a very im- 
portant question, especially at the 
present moment. For ourselves we 
have no hesitation in answering it in 
the affirmative. We assert that Sir 
Robert Peel is the man in whom the 
clergy may repose their utmost con- 
fidence ; the man whom it is their 
duty and also their interest to sup- 
port. No man is more distinguished 
for practical wisdom, no man of the 
present day possesses greater inte- 
grity of purpose, no man can be 
more disposed to make changes 
when necessary or desirable, while 
no one is less inclined to destructive 
alterations. 

Union is strength. This is an 
axiom upon which the Whigs have 
long acted ; for, to accomplish their 
purposes, they have not hesitated 
to unite with Infidels, Papists, Dis- 
senters, Socialists, and Radicals. Let 
the Conservatives learn a lesson from 
their opponents. Union for important 
purposes is ever desirable. ‘The Con- 
servatives are in different circum- 
stances from the Whig-Radical com- 
bination; for while the latter are 
disunited on all points save in their 
opposition to the Church and their 
hostility to the clergy, the former 
are united, except in minor matters 
which can in no way interfere with 
their management of the affairs of 
the country. The present, ifever, is 
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the time for merging all minor dif- 
ferences. Great things are at stake. 
There is a tendency to destroy all 
our settled institutions, and it is 
necessary to check that tendency. 
No wise man will oppose such re- 
forms as may be rendered necessary 
by the altered circumstances of the 
Church, but it is the duty of the 
clergy to endeavour to counteract 
that mischievous principle on which 
modern Whig statesmen are acting. 
Sir Robert Peel has all the quali- 
fications which are calculated to re- 
commend him to the confidence of 
churchmen, and especially of the 
clergy. On all occasions has he 
evinced the strongest attachment to 
the Church, defending her rights 
whenever they have been assailed, 
and extending her influence when- 
ever the opportunity of promoting 
her interests has occurred. Against 
this position the Emancipation-bill 
may, perhaps, be pleaded ; but by all 
who are disposed to view his previous 
history with candour, it must be ad- 
mitted that he has always intended, 
even though failure may bone been in 
some cases the result, to advance the 
interest of the Anglican Church. In 
all the questions agitated in parlia- 
ment connected with ecclesiastical 
matters since the year 1830, the period 
of the accession of the Whigs to 
power, he has taken the part of a 
sound churchman as well as of an 
enlightened statesman. No act during 
that period can be adduced as an act 
of hostility to the Church. Nothing 
is easier than for men who disapprove 
of his policy to speak slightingly or 
disparagingly of his services, or to 
censure his conduct on any particular 
measure ; but it would be exceedingly 
difficult to bring forward instances 
either of the absence of sound policy, 
or of the want of attachment to the 
Church of England. Imputations are 
easily made, but proofs are not so 
easily produced. ‘To specify all the 
instances which might be adduced of 
Sir Robert's attachment to the Church 
is unnecessary. Let those who charge 
him with indifference substantiate 
the charge by sufficient evidence, and 
we shall remain silent. Let them 
survey the last ten years, and we 
defy his bitterest enemies to select 
any single instance in which he can 
fairly be charged with losing sight 
of, or in any way compromising, the 
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welfare of the church of our fore- 
fathers. 

It must be well known to the 
clergy, that the right honourable 
baronet is the advocate of church- 
extension. As a statesman he sees 
the necessity of a national church ; 
and as a professing Christian, he 
perceives that our own church is 
constituted on the apostolical and 
primitive pattern. While, therefore, 
on the one hand he feels it to be the 
duty of a Christian state to uphold 
religion by means of an established 
church, he is convinced on the other, 
that our own ecclesiastical platform is 
not only the most agreeable in her 
doctrines, discipline, and worship, both 
with sacred Scripture and primitive 
practice, but also the best adapted to 
answer the great end, which a Christ- 
ian government must ever have in 
view—namely, the promotion of true 
and genuine piety in the land. As 
the church of the nation, she should 
be commensurate to the wants of the 
people. Our population has vastly 
increased within the last twenty or 
thirty years, and it is the duty of the 
state to take care that their spiritual 
wants are duly supplied. ‘The Church 
is the only medium through which 
our superabundant population can 
be instructed in religious knowledge, 
and hence the necessity for church- 
extension. To build churches is to 
confer an invaluable boon on the 
poor: the Church of England is the 
poor man’s church, and the church 
to which the poor are strongly at- 
tached. In that church most of them 
were baptised, and in the communion 
of the same they hope to die. 

Sorry should we be to appear as 
the advocates of an unnecessary ex- 
penditure of public money, and sure 
we are that Sir Robert Peel would 
be the last man in England to tax 
the country for a useless object. 
Economy will not be lost sight of in 
a parliamentary grant; but that the 
right honourable baronet, though 
perhaps not immediately on his ac- 
cession to power, will promote a 
system of church-extension, by erect- 
ing many edifices for public worship 
in our populous and needy districts, 
we have not the slightest possible 
doubt. On this ground, therefore, 
among others, he has a claim to the 
confidence of the clergy. He will 
use his power to extend the blessings 
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of the Gospel, through the medium 
of the Church, to the superabundant 
population of our destitute districts. 

Nor can it be alleged that Sir 
Robert Peel has not always shewn 
himself ready to rectify abuses, when- 
ever they have been clearly proved 
to have existed. In the proper sense 
of the word he is a church-reformer. 
The doctrines of the church are im- 
mutable, having been revealed in the 
Bible; and with them no man can 
interfere. Our government too and 
our discipline are scriptural, and not 
to be tampered with, for they are not 
subjects of legislative interference. 
But there are many matters, con- 
nected with the temporal concerns of 
the Church, with which the state 
may lawfully and sometimes usefully 
concern itself, matters which the 
lapse of time and the altered state of 
society require to be changed. Sonic 
things may require correction, nor 
will any wise statesmen decline the 
task. In a word, it may be neces- 
sary to introduce measures of church- 
reform ; and Sir Robert Peel is the 
man to whom the task may with 
safety be intrusted. He will reform, 
not destroy; he will interfere only 
with those things that fall within the 
province of statesmen, not with those 
which are beyond it; in short, he 
will reform in a conservative, not in 
a destructive spirit. 

But let us not be mistaken. When 
we speak of church-reform, we leave 
out of all question any interference 
with the doctrines, the articles, the 
liturgy, or the government and wor- 
ship “of the Chureh ; for these are 
spiritual matters, and no man can be 
at liberty to alter or to change what 
is based upon the Word of God and 
the practice of the primitive Church. 
But we refer to such matters as 
the equalisation of the revenues of 
bishoprics; the alteration, in some 
cases, of their territorial arrange- 
ments ; the prevention of transla- 
tions ; the division of the larger dio- 
ceses, and consequent increase of the 
number of bishops; the division of 
parishes; in some cases a different 
distribution of church property with 
a view especially to the prevention 
of pluralities ; the augmentation of 
small and poorly endowed benefices ; 
the giving efficiency to the discipline 
of the Church by removing the checks 
which at present hinder the correc- 
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tion of offenders, either by the 
bishops in their respective dioceses, 
or by the ecclesiastical courts; and 
other matters of a similar kind, which 
need not be specified, but which must 
occur to the mind of every reflecting 
churchman. In one word, by church- 
reform we mean the giving efficiency 
to the machinery still in existence, 
by removing those causes which im- 
pede its operations —causes which 
have gradually arisen through the 
lapse of time. 

Such matters as these will doubtless 
attract the attention of Sir Robert 
Peel, who will ever be ready to correct 
acknowledged abuses or defects. It 
is indeed the grand and distinguished 
principle of Conservatism, according 
to our definition of the term, to pre- 
serve our institutions by correcting 
abuses, just as a building is preserved 
by the occasional removal of a stone 
and the substitution of another. In 
no other sense will Sir Robert Peel 
be a church-reformer. 

To us, therefore, it appears to be 
the duty, at such a crisis as the pre- 
sent, on the part of all the clergy, 
to rally round the standard of Sir 
Robert Peel, to repose in him their ut- 
most confidence, and to give him their 
most cordial support. Our enemies 
talk of the divisions in the Con- 
servative camp, and of the disunion 
among the clergy respecting the right 
honourable baronet. Let the clergy 
take every opportunity of demon- 
strating that the rumour is false, and 
that all such insinuations are ground- 
less. ‘To take an active part in po- 
litical strife is not the province of 
the clergy ; but there are times when 
it would be culpable in them to sit 
still. Such a time is the present. 
It is incumbent on them to use their 
exertions to preserve unimpaired our 
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ecclesiastical institutions; and how 
can this important end be better at- 
tained than by rallying round the 
standard of Sir Robert Peel? By 
such a course they will strengthen 
his hands in the prosecution of his 
plans; and, above all, they will con- 
tribute towards the preservation, in 
all their integrity, of the institutions 
which were framed by our forefathers, 
which have stood the test of time, 
and by means of which the country 
has been raised to that pinnacle of 
greatness, for which she has long 
been celebrated among the nations of 
theearth. By so doing they will con- 
tribute towards arresting the march 
of revolutionary and destructive prin- 
ciples, and thus extend the blessings 
of peace, and order, and religion, 
throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. 

We are not ignorant of the fact, 
that some few of the clergy, of the 
sections to which we have already 
alluded, charge Sir Robert Peel with 
acting on a principle of expediency 
in the measures which he proposes. 
But we are at a loss to comprehend 
how their remarks can apply, with 
the exception of the Relief-bill, to 
any of his public acts. Such charges 
are perfectly groundless, and it is 
very ungencrous on the part of those 
by whom they are alleged. But the 
number of such detractors from the 
well-earned fame of the Conservative 
leader is very insignificant; so in- 
significant, indecd, that their sup- 
port or their opposition is a matter 
of very slight consequence. Nor 
will the exulting cries of the Whig 
press induce any true Conservative 
to believe that Sir Robert Peel has 
not the full confidence of more than 
nine-tenths of the clergy of the 
Aneouican Cuurcu ! 
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THE HISTORY OF SAMUEL TITMARSH AND THE 
GREAT HOGGARTY DIAMOND, 


EDITED AND ILLUSTRATED BY SAM’s COUSIN, MICHAEL ANGELO. 


Cuarrer VI. 


OF THE WEST DIDDLESEX ASSOCIATION, AND OF THE EFFECT THE DIAMOND HAD THERE. 


Wet, the magic of the pin was not 
over yet. Very soon after Mrs. 
Brough’s grand party, our director 
called me up to his room at the 
West Diddlesex, and after examining 
my accounts, and speaking awhile 
about business, said, “ That’s a very 
fine diamond-pin, Master Titmarsh, 
(he spoke in a grave, patronising 
way,) and I called you on purpose 
to speak to you upon the subject. 
[do not object to secing the young 
men of this establishment well and 
handsomely dressed; but I know 
that their salaries cannot afford orna- 
ments like those, and I grieve to see 
you with a thing of such value. You 
have paid for it, sir—I trust you 
have paid for it; for, of all things, 
my dear—dear young friend, beware 
of debt.” 

{could not conceive why Brough 
was reading me this lecture about 
debt, and my having bought the 
diamond-pin, as I knew that he had 
heen asking about it already, and 
how I came by it—Abednego told 
me so. “ Why, sir,” says 1, “ Mr. 
Abednego told’ me that he had told 
you that I had told him 

“Oh, ay—by the by, now I re- 
collect, Mr. Titmarsh—lI do recollect 
—yes; though [ suppose, sir, you 
will imagine that I have other more 
important things to remember.” 

“ Oh, sir, in course,” says L 

“That one of the clerks did say 
something about a pin—that one of 
the other gentlemen had it. And so 
your pin was given you, was it ?” 

“It was given me, sir, by my aunt, 
Mrs. Hoggarty, of Castle Hoggarty,” 
said T, raising my voice, for | was a 
little proud of Castle Hoggarty. 

“She must be very rich to make 
such presents, ‘Titmarsh ?” 

“ Why, thank you, sir,” says I, 
“ she is pretty well off. Four ion 
red a-year jointure ; a farm at Slop- 
perton, sir; three houses at Squash- 
tail ; and three thousand two hundred 
loose cash at the banker's, as 1 happen 
to know, sir,—that’s all.” 


I did happen to know this, you 
see, because, while I was down in 
Somersetshire, Mr. Mac Manus, my 
aunt’s agent in Ireland, wrote to say 
that a mortgage she had on Lord 
Brabaghan’s property had just been 
paid off, and the money lodged at 
Coutts’s. Ireland was in a very dis- 
turbed state in those days; and my 
aunt wisely determined not to invest 
her money in that country any more, 
but to look out for some good se- 
curity in England. However, as she 
had always received six per cent in 
Ireland, she would not hear of a 
smaller interest ; and had warned me, 
as I was a commercial man, on coming 
to town, to look out for some means 
by which she could invest her money 
at that rate at least. 

“ And how do you come to know 
Mrs. Hoggarty’s property so accu- 
rately ?” said Mr. Brough; upon 
which I told him. 

* Good Heavens, sir! and do you 
mean that you, a clerk in the West 
Diddlesex omen Office, applied 
to by a respectable lady as to the 
manner in which she should invest 
property, never spoke to her about 
the Company which you have the 
honour to serve? Do you mean, sir, 
that you, knowing there was a bonus 
of five per cent for yourself upon 
shares taken, did not press Mrs. 
Foggarty to join us ?” 

“Sir,” says I, “I’m an honest man, 
and wowld not take a bonus from my 
own relation.” 

“ Honest I know you are, my boy 
—give me your hand! So am | 
honest—so is every man in this 
Company honest; but we must be 
wrudent as well. We have five mil- 
Son of capital on our books, as you 
see—five bond fide millions of bona 
fide sovereigns paid up, sir,—there 
is no dishonesty there. But why 
should we not have twenty millions— 
a hundred millions? Why should 
not this be the greatest commercial 
association in the world ?—as it shall 
be, sir—it shall, as sure as my name 
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is John Brough, if Heaven bless my 
honest endeavours to establish it! 
But do you suppose that it can be so 
unless every man among us use his 
utmost exertions to forward the suc- 
cess of the enterprise? Never, sir, 
—never ; and, for me, I say so every 
where. I glory in what Ido. There 
is not a house in which I enter but I 
leave a prospectus of the West Did- 
dlesex. There is not a single trades- 
man I employ but has shares in it to 
some amount. My servants, sir—my 
very servants and grooms are bound 
up with it. And the first question I 
ask of any one who applies to me for 
a place is, Are you insured as a share- 
holder in the West Diddlesex ? The 
second, Have you a good character ? 
And if the first question is answered 
in the negative, I say to the party 
coming to me, Then be a shareholder 
before. you ask for a place in my 
household. Did you not see me—me, 
John Brough, whose name is good 
for millions—step out of my coach- 
and-four in to this office, with four 
pounds nineteen, which I paid in to 
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a share for the porter at my lodge- 
gate? Did you remark that I de- 
ducted a shilling from the five 
pound ?” 

“Yes, sir; it was the day you 
drew out eight hundred and seventy- 
three, ten and six—Thursday week,” 
says I. 

“ And why did I deduct that shil- 
ling, sir? Because it was my com- 
mission—John Brough’s commission 
of five per cent; honestly earned by 
him, and openly taken. Was there 
any disguise about it? No. Did 1 
do it for the gu ofa shilling? No,” 
says Brough, laying his hand on his 
heart, “I did it from principle—trom 
that motive which guides every one 
of my actions, as L can look up to 
Ileaven and say. I wish all my 
young men to see my example, and 
follow it—I wish—I pray that they 
may. Think of that example, sir. 
That porter of mine has a sick wife 
and nine young children ; he is him- 
self a sick man, and his tenure of life 
is feeble; he has earned money, sir, 
in my service—sixty pounds and 
more——it is all his children have to 
look to—all; but for that, in the 
event of his death, they would be 
houscless beggars in the street. And 
what have I done for that family, sir ? 
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I have put that money out of the 
reach of Robert Gates, and placed it 
so that it shall be a blessing to his 
family at his death. Every farthing 
is invested in shares in this office ; 
and Robert Gates, my lodge-porter, 
is a holder of three shares in the 
West Diddlesex Association, and, in 
that capacity, your master and mine. 
Do you think I want to cheat Gates ?” 

“ Oh, sir!” says I. 

“ ‘To cheat that poor helpless man, 
and those tender, innocent children ! 
—you can’t think so, sir; I should 
be a disgrace to human nature if I 
did. But what boots all my energy 
and perseverance ? What though I 
place my friends’ money, my family’ s 
money, my own money—my hopes, 
wishes, desires, ambitions—all upon 
this enterprise? You young men 
will not do so. You, whom ‘T treat 
with love and confidence as my 
children, make no return to me. 
When I toil, you remain still ; when 
I struggle, you look on. Say the 
word at once,—you doubt me! O 
Heavens, that this should be the 
reward of all my care and love for 
you !” 

Ifere Mr. Brough was so affected 
that he actually burst into tears, and 
I confess I saw in its true light the 
negligence of which I had been 
guilty. 

“ Sir,” says I, “ I am very—very 
sorry: it was a matter of delicacy, 
rather than otherwise, which induced 
me not to speak to my aunt about 
the West Diddlesex.” 

“ Delicacy, my dear, dear boy—as 
if there can be any delicacy about 
making your aunt’s fortune! Say 
indifference to me, say ingratitude, 
say folly,—but don’t say delicacy — 
no, no, not delicacy. Be honest, my 
boy, and call things by their right 
names —always do.” 

“It was folly and ingratitude, 
Mr. Brough,” says I; “I see it all 
now ; and Dll write to my aunt this 
very post.” 

“ You had better do no such thing,” 
says Brough, bitterly ; “ the stocks 
are at ninety, and Mrs. Hoggarty can 
get three per cent for her money. 

“ I will write, sir,—upon my word 
and honour, I will write. 

“ Well, as your honour is past, 
you must, I suppose ; for never break 
your word—no, not in a trifle, Tit- 
marsh. Send me up the letter whem 
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you have done, and [ll frank it— 
‘upon my word and honour, I will,’” 
says Mr. Brough, laughing, and hold- 
ing out his hand to me. 

I took it, and he pressed mine very 
kindly,—* You may as well sit down 
here,” says he, as he kept hold of it ; 
“ there is plenty of paper.” 

And so I sat down and mended a 
beautiful pen and began, and wrote, 
“Independent West Diddlesex Asso- 
ciation, June 1822,” and “ My dear 
Aunt,” in the best manner possible. 
Then I paused a little, thinking 
what I should next say; for I've 
always found that difficulty about 
letters. The date and my dear 
So-and-so one writes off immediate- 
ly—it is the next part which is hard ; 
and I put my pen into my mouth, 
flung myself back in my chair, and 
began to think about it. 

“ Bah!” said Brough, “ are you 
going to be about that letter all day, 
my good fellow? Listen to me, and 
I'll dictate to you in a moment.” 
So he began :— 

“My dear Aunt,—Since my return 
from Somersetshire, I am very happy 
indeed to tell you, that I have so pleased 
the managing director of our Association 
and the Board, that they have been good 
enough to appoint me third clerk 4 


“ Sir!” says I. 

“ Write what I say. Mr. Round- 
hand, as has been agreed by the Board 
yesterday, quits the clerk’s desk, and 
takes the title of secretary and ac- 
tuary. Mr. Highmore takes his place ; 
Mr. Abednego follows him; and I 
place you as third clerk —as 


“third clerk (write), with a salary of 
a hundred and fifty pounds per annum, 
This news will, I know, gratify my dear 
mother and you, who have been a second 
mother to me all my life. 

‘When I was last at home, I remem- 
ber you consulted me as to the best mode 
of laying out a sum of money which was 
lying useless in your banker's hands, I 
have since lost no opportunity of gaining 
what information I could ; and situated 
here as I am, in the very midst of affairs, 
I believe, although very young, I am as 
good a person to apply to as many others 
of greater age and standing. 

“TI frequently thought of mentioning 
to you our Association, but feelings of 
delicacy prevented me from doing so. 
I did not wish that any one should sup- 
pose that a shadow of self-interest could 
move me in any way. 

“But I believe, without any sort of 
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doubt, that the West Diddlesex Associa. 
tion offers the best security that you 
can expect for your capital, and, at the 
same time, the highest interest you can 
any where procure. 

**The situation of the Company, as I 
have it from the very best authority, (un- 
derline that), is as follows :— 

‘* The subscribed and bond fide capital 
is FIVE MILLIONS STERLING, 

“The body of directors you know. 
Suffice it to say that the managing di- 
rector is John Brough, Esq., of the firm 
of Brough and Hoff, a member of parlia- 
ment, and a man as well known as Mr. 
Rothschild in the city of London. His 
private fortune I know for a fact amounts 
to half a million, and the last dividends 
paid to the shareholders of the I. W. D. 
Association amounted to 64 per cent 
per aunum.” 


[That I know was the dividend 
declared by us.] 


“Although the shares in the market 
are at a very great premium, it is the 
privilege of the four first clerks to dis- 
pose of a certain number, 50001. each at 
par ; and if you, my dearest aunt, would 
wish for 25001. worth, I hope you will 
allow me to oblige you by offering you 
so much of my new privileges. 

“Let me hear from you immediately 
upon the subject, as I have already an 
offer for the whole amount of my shares 
at market price.” 


“ But I haven't, sir,” says I. 

“You have, sir. J will take the 
shares, but I want you. I want as 
many respectable persons in the Com- 
pany as I can bring. I want you 
because I like you, and I don’t mind 
telling you that I have views of my 
own as well, for I am an honest man 
and say openly what I mean, and I'll 
tell you why I want you. I can't, 
by the regulations of the Company, 
have more than a certain number of 
votes, but if your aunt takes shares, 
I expect—I don’t mind owning it— 
that she will vote with me. Now do 
you understand me? My object is 
to be all in all with the Company; 
and if I be, I will make it the most 
glorious enterprise that ever was con- 
ducted in the city of London.” 

So I signed the letter and left it 
with Mr. B. to frank. 

The next day I went and took my 

lace at the third clerk’s desk, being 
Ted to it by Mr. B., who made a 
speech to the gents, much to the an- 
noyance of the other chaps, who 
grumbled about their services ; 
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though, as for the matter of that, 
our services were very much alike ; 
the Company was only four years 
old, and the oldest clerk in it had 
not six months more standing in it 
than lL. “Look out,” said that en- 
vious Mac Whirter to me. “ Have 
you got money, or have any of your 
relations money? or are any of them 
going to put it into the concern ?” 

[ did not think fit to answer him, 
but took a pinch out of his mull, 
and was always kind to him; and he, 
to say the truth, was always most 
civil to me. As for Gus Iloskins, 
he began to think I was a superior 
being ; and I must say that the rest 
of the chaps behaved very kindly in 
the matter, and said that if one man 
were to be put over their heads be- 
fore another, they would have pitched 
upon me, for I had never harmed 
any of them, and done little kind- 
nesses to several. 

“T know,” says Abednego, “ how 
you got the place. It was I who 
gotit you. Itold Brough you were a 
cousin of Preston's, the Lord of the 
Treasury, had venison from him, and 
all that; and depend upon it he ex- 
pects that you will be able to do 
him some good in that quarter.” 

I think there was some likelihood 
in what Abednego said, because our 
governor, as we called him, fre- 
quently spoke to me about my cousin; 
told me to push the concern in the 
west end of the town, get as many 
noblemen as we could to insure with 
us, and so on. It was in vain [ said 
that I could do nothing with Mr. 
Preston. “Bah! bah!” says Mr. 
Brough, “don’t tell me. People 
don’t send haunches of venison to 
you for nothing ;” and I’m convinced 
he thought I was a very cautious, 
prudent fellow for not bragging 
about my great family, and keeping 
my connexion with them a secret. 
To be sure he might have learned 
the truth from Gus, who lived with 
me, but Gus would insist that I was 
hand in glove with all the nobility, 
and boasted about me ten times as 
much as I did myself. 

The chaps used to call me the 
“ West Ender.” 

So, thought I, what I have gained 
by aunt Hoggarty giving me a dia- 
mond-pin! what ‘a lucky thing it is 
that she did not give me the money 
as I hoped she would! Wad I not 
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had the pin—had T even taken it to 
any other person but Mr. Polonius, 
Lady Doldrum would never have 
noticed me; had Lady Doldrum 
never noticed me, Mr. Brough never 
would, and I never should have been 
third clerk of the West Diddlesex. 

I took heart at all this, and wrote 
off on the very evening of my ap- 
pointment to my dearest Mary Smith, 
giving her warning that a “ certain 
event,” for which one of us was 
longing very earnestly, might come 
off sooner than we had expected. 
And why not? Miss 8.’s own for- 
tune was 70/. a-year, mine was 150/., 
and when we had 3002. we always 
vowed we would marry. Ah! thought 
I, if I could but go to Somersetshire 
now, I might boldly walk up to old 
Smith’s door (he was her grandfather 
and a half-pay lieutenant of the 
navy), I might knock at the knocker 
and see my beloved Mary in the 
parlour, and not be obliged to sneak 
behind hayricks on the look-out for 
her, or pelt stones at midnight at her 
window. 

My aunt, in a few days, wrote a 
pretty gracious reply to my letter 
She had not determined, she said, as 
to the manner in which she should 
employ her three thousand pounds, 
but should take my offer into consi- 
deration, begging me to keep my 
shares open for a little while, until 
her mind was made up. 

What, then, does Mr. Brough do? 
I learned afterwards, in the year 
1830, when he and the West Diddle- 
sex Association had disappeared alto- 
gether, how he had proceeded. 

“Who are the attorneys at Slop- 
perton ?” says he to me, in a careless 
way. 

“ Mr. Ruck, sir,” says I, 
Tory solicitor, and Messrs. Hodge 
and Smithers the Liberals.” TI knew 
them very well, for the fact is, be- 
fore Mary Smith came to live in our 
parts, [ was rather partial to Miss 
Ilodge and her great gold-coloured 
ringlets; but Mary came and soon 
put her nose out of joint, as the 
saying is.” 

“ And you are of what politics ?” 

“Why, sir, we are Liberals.” | 
was rather ashamed of this, for Mr. 
Brough was an out-and-out Tory; 
but Hodge and Smithers is a most 
respectable firm. I brought up 4 
packet from them to Hickson, Dixon, 
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Paxon and Jackson, our solicitors, who 
are their London correspondents. 

Mr. Brough only said, “ Oh, in- 
deed!” and did not talk any further 
on the subject, but began admiring 
my diamond-pin very much. 

“ Titmarsh, my dear boy,” says he, 
“T have a young lady at Fulham 
who is worth seeing tl onen you, 
and who has heard so much about 
you from her father (for I like you, 
my boy, I don’t care to own it), that 
she is rather anxious to see you, too. 
Suppose you come down to us for a 
week, Abednego will do your work ?” 

“Law, sir! you are very kind,” 
says I. 

“ Well, you shall come down, and 
I hope you will like my claret. But 
hark ye! I don’t think, my dear 
fellow, you are quite smart enough 
—quite well enough dressed. Do 
you understand me ?” 

“I’ve my blue coat and brass but- 
tons at home, sir.” 

“ What! that thing with the waist 
between your shoulders that you 
wore at Mrs. Brough’s party?” (It 
was Tather high-waisted, being made 
in the country two years before.) 
“No—no, that will never do. Get 
some new clothes, sir,—two new suits 
of clothes.” 

“Sir!” says I, “I'm already, if 
the truth must be told, very short of 
money for this quarter, and can’t 
afford myself a new suit for a long 
time to come.” 

“Pooh, pooh! don’t let that an- 
noy you. Here’s a ten-pound note. 

But no, on second thoughts, you 
may as well go to my tailor’s. I'll 
drive you down there, and hever 
mind the bill, my good lad!” And 
drive me down he actually did, in 
his grand coach and four, to Mr. Von 
Stiltz, in Clifford Street, who took 
my measure, and sent me home two 
of the finest coats ever seen, a dress 
coat and a frock, a velvet waistcoat, a 
silk ditto, and three pairs of panta- 
loons, of the most beautiful make. 
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Brough told me to get some boots 
and pumps, and silk stockings for 
evenings ; so that when the time cam¢ 
for me to go down to Fulham, I ap- 
peared as handsome as any young 
nobleman, and Gus said that “| 
looked, by jingo, like a regular tip- 
top swell.” 

In the meantime, the following 
letter had been sent down to Hodge 
and Smith :— 


“ Ram Alley, Cornhill, London, 
July 1822. 
“Dear Sins, 
% * € * 
This part being on private affairs 
relative to the cases of 
Dixon v, Haggerstony, 
Snodgras v. Rubbidge and another, 
I am not permitted 
to extract. 
* * * * * 

“ Likewise we beg to hand you a few 
more prospectuses of the Independent 
West Diddlesex Fire and Life Assur- 
ance Company, of which we have the 
honour to be the solicitors in London, 
We wrote to you last year, requesting 
you to accept the Slopperton and Somer- 
set agency for the same, and have been 
expecting for some time back that either 
shares or assurances should be effected 
by you. 

“The capital of the Company, as you 
know, is five millions sterling (say 
5,000,000/.), and we are in a situation to 
offer more than the usual commission to 
our agents of the legal profession. We 
shall be happy to give a premium of 6 
per cent for shares to the amount of 
1000/., 6} per cent above a thousand, to 
be paid immediately upon the taking of 
the shares, 

«<1 .am, dear Sirs, for self and partners, 

“ Yours most faithfully, 
“ Samvuet Jackson.” 


This letter, as I have said, came 
into my hands some time afterwards. 
I knew nothing of it in the year 1822, 
when, in my new suit of clothes, I 
went down to pass a week at the 
Rookery, Fulham, residence of John 
Brough, Esq., M.P. 


Cuarter VIL 


LOW SAMUEL TITMARSH REACHED THE HIGHEST POINT OF PROSPERITY. 


If I had the pen of a George 
Robins, I might describe the Rookery 
property: suffice it, however, to say 
it is a very handsome country place ; 
with handsome lawns sloping down 
to the river, handsome shrubberies 


and conservatories, fine stables, out- 
houses, kitchen-gardens, and every 
thing belonging to a first-rate rus in 
urbe, as the great auctioneer called 
it when he hammered it down some 
years after. 
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I arrived on a Saturday at half an 
hour before dinner; a grave gentle- 
man out of livery shewed me to my 
room ; a man in a chocolate and gold 
lace, with Brough’s crest on the but- 
tons, brought me a silver shaving- 
pot of hot water on a silver tray ; and 
a grand dinner was ready at six, at 
which I had the honour of appearing 
in Von Stiltz’s dress-coat, and my 
new silk stockings and pumps. 

Brough took me by the hand as I 
came in, and presented me to his 
lady, a stout, fair - haired woman, 
in light biue satin; then to his 
daughter, a tall, thin, dark - eyed 
girl, with beetle-brows, looking very 
ill-natured, and about eighteen. 

“ Belinda, my love,” said her papa, 
“ this young gentleman is one of my 
clerks, who was at our ball.” 

“ Oh, indeed !” says Belinda, toss- 
ing up her head. 

“ But not a common clerk, Miss 
Belinda,—so, if you please, we will 
have none of your aristocratic airs 
with him. He is a nephew of the 
Countess of Doldrum ; and I hope he 
will soon be very high in our esta- 
blishment and in the city of Lon- 
don.” 

At the name of Countess (I had a 
dozen times rectified the error about 
our relationship), Miss Belinda made 
a low courtesy, and stared at me very 
hard, and said she would try and 
make the Rookery pleasant to any 
friend of papa’s. “ We have not 
much monde to-day,” continued Miss 
Brough, “and are only in _ petit 
comité; but I hope before you leave 
us, you will see some société that will 
make your séjour agreeable.” 

I saw at once that she was a fashion- 
able, well-bred girl, from her using 
the French language in this way. 

“ Tsn’t she a fine girl?” said Brough, 
whispering to me, and evidently as 
proud of her as a man could be. 
“Isn't she a fine girl—eh, you dog ? 
Do you see breeding like that in 
Somersetshire ?” 

“No, sir, upon my word!” answered 
I, rather slily, for I was thinking all 
the while how “Somebody” was a 
thousand times more beautiful, simple, 
and lady-like. 

* And what has my dearest love 
been doing all day ?” said her papa. 

“ Oh, pa! T have pincéd the harp 
a little to Captain Fizgig's flute. 
Didn't I, Captain Fizgig ?” 
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Captain the Hon. Francis Fizgig 
said, “ Yes, Brough, your fair daugh- 
ter pincéd the harp, and touchéd the 
piano, and égratignéd the guitar, and 
écorchéd a song or two ; and we had 
the pleasure of a promenade a Jean, 
—of a walk upon the water.” 

“ Law, captain!” cries Mrs. Brough, 
“ walk on the water ?” 

“ Hush, mamma, you don’t under- 
stand French!” says Miss Belinda, 
with a sneer. 

“ Tt’s a sad disadvantage, madam,” 
says Fizgig, gravely; “ and I recom- 
mend you and Brough here, who are 
coming out in the great world, to 
have some lessons ; or at least get up 
a couple of dozen phrases, and in- 
troduce them into your conversation 
here and there. I suppose, sir, you 
speak it commonly at the office, or 
what you call it?” and Mr. Fizgig 
put his glass into his eye, and looked 
at me. 

“ We speak English, sir, says I, 
“ knowing it better than F rench.” 

“Every body has not had your 
opportunities, Miss Brough,” ‘con- 
tinued the gentleman. vs Every body 
has not voyagé like nous autres, hey ? 
Mais que voulez vous, my good sir, 
you must stick to your cursed ledgers 
and things ; what's the French for 
ledger, Miss Belinda ?” 

“ TIow can you ask! 
rien, I'm sure.” 

* You should learn, Miss Brough, 
said her father. “ The ee of 
a British merchant need not be 
ashamed of the means by which her 
father gets his bread. J’m_ not 
ashamed — I'm not proud. Those 
who know John Brough, know that 
ten years ago he was a poor clerk 
like my friend Titmarsh here, and is 
now worth half a million. Is there 
any man in the House better listened 
tothan John Brough? Is there any 
duke in the land that can give a 
better dinner than John Brough; 
or a larger fortune to his daughter 
than John Brough? Why, sir, the 
humble person now speaking to you 
could buy out many a German duke! 
But I'm not proud — no, no, not 
proud. There's my daughter—look 
at her—when I die, she will be mis- 
tress of my fortune; but am I proud? 
No! Let him who can win her 
marry her, that’s what I say. Be it 
you, Mr. Fizgig, son of a peer of the 
realm; or you, Bill Tidd. Be it a 
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duke or a shoeblack, what do I care, 
hey ?—what do I care ?” 

* Q-o-oh!” sighed the gent who 
went by the name of Bill Tidd, a 
very pale young man, with a black 
riband round his neck instead of a 
handkerchief, and his collars turned 
down like Lord Byron. He was 
leaning against the mantel-piece, and 
with a pair of great green cyes, 
ogling Miss Brough with all his 
might. 

“Oh, John—my dear John!” cried 
Mrs. Brough, seizing her husband's 
hand and kissing it, “ you are an 
angel, that you are !” 

“ Isabella, don’t flatter me, I'm a 
man,— a plain, downright citizen of 
London, without a particle of pride, 
except in you and my daughter here 
—my two Bells, as I call them! 
This is the way that we live, Tit- 
marsh, my boy: ours is a happy, 
humble, Christian home, and that's 
all. Isabella, leave go my hand!” 

“ Mamma, you mustn't do so be- 
fore company, it’s odious!” shrieked 
Miss B.; and mamma quietly let the 
hand fall, and heaved from her ample 
bosom a great large sigh. I felt a 
liking for that simple woman, and a 
respect for Brough too. He couldn't 
be a bad man, whose wife loved him 
So. 

Dinner was soon announced, and I 

had the honour of leading in Miss 
3, who looked back rather angrily, 
I thought, at Captain Fizgig, because 
that gentleman had offered his arm 
to Mrs. Brough. He sat on the 
right of Mrs. Brough, and Miss 
flounced down on the seat next to 
him, leaving me and Mr. Tidd to 
take our places at the opposite side of 
the table: 

At dinner there was turbot and 
soup first, and boiled turkey after- 
wards, of course. How is it that at 
all the great dinners they have this 
perpetual boiled turkey? It was 
real turtle-soup, the first time I had 
ever tasted it; and I remarked how 
Mrs. B., who insisted on helping it, 
gave all the green lumps of fat to 
her husband, and put several slices 
of the breast of the bird under the 
body, until it came to his turn to be 
helped. 

“I'm a plain man,” says John, 
“and eata plaindinner. Ihate your 
kickshaws, though I keep a French 
cook for those who are not of my 
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way of thinking. I’m no egotist, 
look you; I've no prejudices; and 
Miss there has her bechamels and 
fallals according to her taste. Captain, 
try the volly vong.” 

We had pienty of champagne and 
old madeira with dinner, and great 
silver tankards of porter, which those 
might take who chose. Brough made 
especially a boast of drinking beer ; 
and when the ladies retired, said, 
“ Gentlemen, Tiggins will give you 
an unlimited supply of wine, there’s 
no stinting here ;” and then laid him- 
self down in his easy chair and fell 
“— 

“ He always does so,” whispered 
Mr. Tidd to me. 

“ Get some of that yellow-sealed 
wine, Tiggins,” says the captain. 
“That other claret we had yesterday 
is loaded, and disagrees with me in- 
fernally !” 

T must say I liked the yellow-seal 
much better than aunt Hoggarty’s 
Rosolio. 

I soon found out what Mr. Tidd 
was, and what he was longing for. 

“Isn't she a glorious creature ?” 
says he to me. 

“ Who, sir ?” says I. 

“ Miss Belinda, to be sure!” cried 
Tidd. “ Did mortal ever look upon 
eyes like hers, or view a more sylph- 
like figure ?” 

« She might have a little more 
flesh, Mr. ‘Tidd,” says the captain, 
“and a little less eyebrow. They 
look vicious, those scowling eyebrows, 
ina girl. Qu’en dites vous, Mr. Tit- 
marsh ? as Miss Brough would say.” 

“T think it remarkably good claret, 
sir,” says I. 

“ Egad, you're the right sort of 
fellow!” says the captain. “ Volto 
sciolto, eh? You respect our sleep- 
ing host yonder ?” 

“ That I do, sir, as the first man 
in the city of London, and my manag- 
ing director.” 

“ And so do I,” says Tidd; “ and 
this day fortnight, ven I'm of age, 
I'll prove my confidence too.” 

“ As how ?” says I. 

“ Why, sir, you must know that I 
come tao — vem —2 considerable 
property, sir, on the 14th of July, 
which my father made—in business.” 

“Say at once he was a tailor, 
Tidd.” 

“ He was a tailor, sir,—but what of 
that? Fve had a university educa- 
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tion, and have the feelings of a gen- 
tleman ; as much—ay, perhaps, and 
more, than some members of an effete 
aristocracy.” 

“ 'Tidd, don’t be severe!” says the 
captain, drinking a tenth glass. 

“ Well, Mr. Titmarsh, when of 
age I come into a considerable pro- 
perty ; and Mr. Brough has been so 
good as to say, he can get me twelve 
hundred a-year for my twenty thou- 
sand pounds, and I have promised 
to invest them.” 

“In the West Diddlesex, sir ?” 
says T—“ in our office ?” 

“ No, in another company, of which 
Mr. Brough is director, and quite as 
good a thing. Mr. Brough is a very 
old friend of my family, sir, and he 
has taken a great liking to me; and 
he says that with my talents I ought 
to get into parliament; and then — 
and then! after I have laid out my 
patrimony, I may look to matrimony, 
you see !” 

“ Oh, you designing dog!” said 
the captain. “ When [ used to lick 
you at school, whoever would have 
thought that I was thrashing a suck- 
ing statesman ?” 

* Talk away, boys!” said Brough, 
waking out of his sleep; “I only 
sleep with half an eyes and hear you 
all. Yes, you shall get into parlia- 
ment, Tidd, my man, or my name’s 
not Brough! You shall have six 
per cent for your money, or never 
believe me! But as for my daughter 
—ask her, and not me. You, or the 
captain, or Titmarsh, may have her, 
if you can get her. All Task in a 
son-in-law is, that he should be, as 
you all are, an honourable and high- 
minded man!” 

Tidd at this looked very knowing; 
and, as our host sunk off to sleep 
again, pointed archly at his eyebrows, 
and wagged his head at the captain. 

“ Bah !” says the captain. “ I say 
what I think ; and you may tell Miss 
Brough, if you like ;” and so presently 
this conversation ended, and we were 
summoned in to coffee; after which 
the captain sung songs with Miss 
Brough ; and Tidd looked at her and 
said nothing, and I looked at prints, 
and Mrs. Brough sat knitting stock- 
ings for the poor. The captain was 
sneering openly at Miss Brough, and 
her affected ways and talk ; but in 
spite of his bullying, contemptuous 
way, I thought she seemed to have a 
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great regard for him, and to bear his 
scorn very meekly. 

At twelve Captain Fizgig went off 
to his barracks at Knightsbridge, and 
Tidd and I to our rooms. Next day 
being Sunday, a great bell woke us 
at eight, and at nine we all assembled 
in the breakfast-room, where Mr. 
Brough read prayers, a chapter, and 
made an exhortation afterwards, to 
us and all the members of the house- 
hold, except the French cook, Mon- 
sieur Nongtongpaw, whom I could 
see from my chair walking about in 
the shrubberies in his white night- 
cap, smoking a cigar. 

Every morning, on week days, 
punctually at eight, Mr. Brough 
went through the same ceremony, 
and had his family to prayers; but 
though this man was a hypocrite, as 
I found afterwards, I'm not going to 
laugh at the family prayers, or say he 
was a hypocrite because he had them: 
there are many bad and good men 
who don’t go through the ceremony 
at all; but Iam sure the good men 
would be the better for it, and am 
not called upon to settle the question 
with respect to the bad ones; and 
therefore I have passed over a great 
deal of the religious part of Mr. 
Brough’s behaviour: suffice it, that 
religion was always on his lips; that 
he went to church thrice every Sun- 
day, when he had not a party ; and 
if he did not talk religion with us 
when we were alone, had a great deal 
to say upon the subject upon occa- 
sions, as I found one day when we 
had a Quaker and Dissenter party to 
dine, and when his talk was as grave 
as that ofany minister present. Tidd 
was not there that day,— for nothing 
could make him forsake his Byron 
riband, or refrain from wearing his 
collars turned down ; so he sent ‘Tidd 
with the buggy to Astley’s. “And 
hark ye, Titmarsh, my boy,” said 
he, “leave your diamond-pin up- 
stairs; our friends to-day don’t like 
such gewgaws; and though, for my 
part, I am no enemy to harmless or- 
naments, yet I would not shock the 
feeling of those who have sterner 
opinions. You will see that my 
wife and Miss Brough consult my 
wishes in this respect.” And so they 
did,—for they both came down to 
dinner in black gowns and tippets; 
whereas, Miss B. had commonly her 


dress half off her shoulders. 
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The captain rode over several 
times to see us; and Miss Brough 
seemed always delighted to see him. 
One day I met him as I was walking 
out alone by the river, and we had a 
long talk together. 

“ Mr. Titmarsh,” says he, “ from 
what little 1 have seen of you, you 
seem to be an honest, straight-minded 
young fellow; and I want some in- 
formation that you can give. Tell 
me, in the first place, if you wili— 
and upon my honour it shall go no 
farther —about this Insurance Com- 
pany of yours? You are in the 
city, and see how affairs are going on. 
Is your concern a stable one ?” 

“ Sir,” said I, “ frankly, then, and 
upon my honour too, I believe it is. 
It has been set up only four years, it 
is true; but Mr. Brough had a great 
name when it was established, and a 
vast connexion. Every clerk in the 
office has, to be sure, in a manner, 
paid for his place, either by taking 
shares himself, or by his relations 
taking them. I got mine because 
my mother, who is very poor, de- 
voted a small sum of money that 
came to us to the purchase of an an- 
nuity for herself, and a provision for 
me. The matter was debated by the 
family and our attorneys, Messrs. 
Hodge and Smithers, who are very 
well known in our parts ofthe coun- 
try ; and it was agreed on all hands 
that my mother could not do better 
with her money for all of us than in- 
vest it in this way. Brough alone is 
worth half a million of money, and 
his name is a host in itself. Nay, 
more ; I wrote the other day to an 
aunt of mine, who has a considerable 
sum of money in loose cash, and who 
had consulted me as to the disposal 
of it, to invest it in our office. Can 
I give you any better proof of my 
opinion of its solvency ?” 

“ Did Brough persuade you in any 
way ?” 

“Yes, he certainly spoke to me; 
but he very honestly told me his 
motives, and tells them to us all as 
honestly. He says, ‘ Gentlemen, it 
is my object to increase the connexion 
of the office as much as possible. I 
want to crush all the other offices in 
London. Our terms are lower than 
any office, and we can bear to have 
them lower, and a great business will 
come to us that way. But we must 
work ourselves as well. Every 
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single shareholder and officer of the 
establishment must exert himself, 
and bring us customers,—no matter 
for how little they are engaged— 
engage them, that is the great point.’ 
And accordingly our director makes 
all his friends and servants share- 
holders ; his very lodge-porter yon- 
der is a shareholder; and he thus 
endeavours to fasten upon all whom 
he comes near. I, for instance, have 
just been appointed over the heads 
of our gents, toa much better place 
than I held. Iam asked down at 
and entertained royally ; and why? 
Because my aunt has three thousand 
pounds which Mr. Brough wants 
her to invest with us.” 

“ That looks awkward, Mr. Tit- 
marsh.” 

*“ Not a whit, sir; he makes no 
disguise of the matter. When the 
question is settled one way or the 
other, I don’t believe Mr. Brough 
will take any further notice of 
me. But he wants me now. This 
place happened to fall in just at the 
very moment when he had need 
of me; and he hopes to gain over 
my family through me. He told me 
as much as we drove down. ‘ You 
are a man of the world, Titmarsh,’ 
said he; ‘you know that I don’t 
give you this place because you are 
an honest fellow, and write a good 
hand. IfI had had a lesser bribe to 
offer you at the moment, I should 
only have given you that; but I had 
no choice, and gave you what was in 
my power.’” 

“ That's fair enough; but what 
can make Brough so eager for such a 
small sum as threethousand pounds?” 

“Tf it had been ten, sir, . would 
have been not a bit more eager. 
You don’t know the city of London, 
and the passion which our great men 
in the share-market have for in- 
creasing their connexion. Mr. Brough, 
sir, would canvass and wheedle a 
chimney-sweep in the way of busi- 
ness. See here is poor Tidd and his 
twenty thousand pounds. Our di- 
rector has taken possession of him 
just in the same way. He wants all 
the capital he can lay his hands on,” 

“ Yes, and suppose he runs off 
with the capital ?” 

“Mr. Brough, of the firm of 
Brough and Hoff, sir? Suppose the 
Bank of England runs off! But 
here we are at the lodge-gate. Let’s 
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ask Gates, another of Mr. Brough's 
victims ;” and we went in and spoke 
to old Gates. 

“Well, Mr. Gates,” says I, begin- 
ning the matter cleverly, “ you are 
one of my masters, you know, at the 
West Diddlesex yonder ?” 

“ Yees, sure,” says old Gates, grin- 
ning. He was a retired servant, 
with a large family come to him in 
his old age. 

- May L ask you what your wages 
are, Mr. Gates, that you can lay ‘by 
so much money, and purchase shares 
in our Company ?” 

Gates told us his wages; and 
when we inquired whether | they 
were paid regularly, swore that his 
master was the kindest gentleman in 
the world; that he had put two of 
his daughters into service, two of 
his sons to charity-schools, made 
one apprentice, and narrated a hun- 
dred other benefits that he had re- 
ceived from the family. Lady 
Brough clothed half the children; 
master gave them blankets and coats 
in winter, and soup and meat all the 
year round. ‘There never was such 
a generous family, sure, since the 
world began. 

“ Well, sir,” said I to the captain, 
“does that satisfy you? Mr. Brough 
gives to these people fifty times as 
much as he gains from them; and 
yet he makes Mr. Gates take shares 
in our Company.” 

“ Mr. Titmarsh,” says the captain, 
“you are an honest fellow; and I 
confess your argument sounds well. 
Now, tell me, do you know any 
thing about Miss Brough and her 
fortune ?” 

“ Brough will leave her every 
thing,— or says so.” But I suppose 
the ¢ captain saw some particular ex- 
pression in my countenance, for he 
laughed and said,— 

“T suppose, my dear fellow, you 
think she’s dear at the price. Well, 
I don’t know that you are far wrong.” 

“Why, then, if I may make so 
bold, Captain Fizgig, are you al- 
ways at her heels ?” 

“ Mr. 'Titmarsh,” says the captain, 
“T owe twenty thousand pounds ;” 
and he went back to the house di- 
rectly, and proposed for her. 

[ thought this rather cruel and un- 
principled conduct on the gentleman's 
part, for he had been introduced to 
the fumily by Mr.-'Tidd, with whom 
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he had been at school, and had sup- 
owner Tidd entirely in the great 
iciress’s affections. Brough stormed, 
and actually swore at his daughter 
(as the captain told me afterwards), 
when he heard that the latter had 
accepted Mr. Fizgig; and at last, 
seeing the captain, made him give 
his word that the engagement should 
be kept secret for a few months. 
And Captain F. only made a confi- 
dant of me, and the mess, as he said ; 
but this was after Tidd had paid his 
twenty thousand pounds over to our 
governor, which he did punctually 
when he came of age. The same 
day, too, he proposed for the young 
lady, and I need not say was rejected. 
Presently the captain's engagement 
began to be whispered about; and 
all his great relations, the Duke of 
Doncaster, the Earl of C inqbars, the 
Earl of Crabs, &c., came and visited 
the Brough family ; the Hon. Henry 
Ringwood became a shareholder in 
our Company, and the Earl of Crabs 
offered to be. Our shares rose to a 
premium ; our director, his lady, and 
daughter, were presented at court ; 
and the great West Diddlesex Asso- 
ciation bid fair to be the first assu- 
rance office in the kingdom. 

A very short time after my visit 
to Fulham, my dear aunt wrote to 
me, to say that she had consulted 
with her attorneys, Messrs. Hodge 
and Smithers, who strongly recom- 
mended that she should invest the 
sum as I advised. She had the sum 
invested, too, in my name, paying me 
many compliments upon my honesty 
and talent, of which, she ‘said, Mr. 
Brough had given her the most flat- 
tering account. And sat the same 
time, my aunt informed me, that at 
her death the shares should be my 
own. This gave me a great weight 
in the Company, as you may imagine. 
At our next annual meeting, | at- 
tended in my capacity as a share- 
holder, and ‘had great pleasure in 
hearing Mr. Brough, in a magnifi- 
cent speech, declare 2 dividend of six 
per cent, that we all received over 
the counter. 

“You lucky young scoundrel !” 
said Brough to me; “ do you know 
what made me give you your place ?” 

a7 hy, my aunt's money, to be 
sure, sir,” said T. 

“ No such thing. Do you fancy I 
cared for those paltry three thousand 
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pounds? T was told you were ne- 
phew of Lady Doldrum; and Lady 
Doldrum is grandmother of Lady 
Jane Preston; and Mr. Preston is a 
minister, 
good. I knew that they had sent 
you venison, and the deuce knows 
what ; and when I saw Lady Jane at 


Old Friends. 


who can do us a world of 
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scoundrel !’ said he; ‘he my cousin. 
I suppose you take all old Doldrum’s 
stories for true? Why, man, it’s 
her mania; she never is introduced 
to a man but she finds out a cousin- 
ship, and would not fail, of course, 
with that cur ofa Titmarsh !’ ‘Well, 
said I, laughing, ‘ that cur has got a 


my party shake you by the hand, good place in consequence, and the 
and speak to you so kindly, I took matter can’t be mended.’ So you 
all Abednego’s tales for gospel. see,” continued our director, “ that 
That was the reason you got the you were indebted for your place 
place, mark you, and not on account not to your aunt’s money, but ——” 
of your miserable three thousand “ But my aunt's pIAMOND-PIN !” 
pounds. Well, sir, a fortnight after “Lucky rascal!” said Brough, 
you was with us at F ulham, I met poking me in the side, and going out 
Preston in the House, and made a of the way. And lucky, in faith, 1 
merit of having given the place to thought 1 was. 

his cousin. ‘ Confound the insolent 


OLD FRIENDS. 
“ We took sweet counsel together.” 


I. 


Wuere have ye stroll’d, ye friends of old, 
Companions of my youth ? 

Each walk, each nook, each dream, each book, 
Brings back the bitter truth ; 

I call to mind, but cannot find 
The forms I once loved well : 

Where have ye fled, ye vanished, 
I ask — ye do not aes 


Il. 


I search, I roam — abroad, at home — 
[ seek each much-loved spot ; 

My labour ends, but ye, dear friends, 
‘Like Rachel's babes, “ are not !” 
L ask the deep, if there ye sleep, 
Like sea-nymphs in a shell ? 

And echoes sweet my words repeat,— 
But Ocean will not tell. 


Ut. 


[ ask the sky if there ye fly, 
With angels “ bright and fair ?” 

Each silver star, that shines afar, 
If ye are singing there? 

I ask each stream whose glancing beam 
Makes glad each flow’ry dell ; 

Each bird, each wood, each ex rag, each flood,— 
But none of these will tell! 
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IV. 
I ask the crowd, so gay and loud, 
If in its maze ye hide ? 
The city’s throng, which floats along, 
if down its course ye glide ? 
From hallow'd ground, the solemn sound 
Of distant “ Passing-bell” 
Attracts my mind, and then I find 
The truth its tidings tell. 


V. 


Friends of my youth, Z know the truth, 
No longer need I ask ; 

My conscious heart, though keen the smart, 
Tears off the selfish mask. 

The greedy tomb, in its dark womb, 
Conceals your forms from sight ; 

And now all-blest, ye are “ at rest,” 
In realms where frowns no night! 


VI. 


*Tis sweet to dwell in hawthorn dell, 
And roam the groves among ; 

To climb the mount, to haunt the fount, 
And catch each warbler’s song ; 

To mark the grace of Nature's face 
In foliage, flower, or sod ;— 

But, oh! how great—how sweet their fate, 
Who dwell with Nature’s God! 


VIL. 


"Tis sweet to while, with friendly smile, 
Life’s troublous hours away ; 

For earth appears “ a vale of tears,” 
And hastens to decay. 

But, oh, to Heaven much more is given ! 
Eye hath not seen its glory ; 

The joy of saints no poct paints— 
Ear hath not heard the story ! 


VII. 


Old friends, and true !—adieu—adieu — 
*T were sin to wish you here ; 
In love ye dwell, beyond the spell 
Of earthly woe or fear : 
No mortal man your bliss may scan 
*Mongst angels “ bright and fair ;"— 
Then may I rise to yon blue skies, 
And share your glory there. 
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OF MACBETH. 


BY AN APPRENTICE OF THE LAW. 


Parr III. 


SOURCES AND CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PLAY. 


Ix considering the subject-matter of 
this paper, it is well to keep steadily 
in view that Macbeth was in point 
of fact a warrior, a legislator, and in 
every respect the wisest, greatest, and 
best monarch that ever sat upon the 
Scottish throne; that he enjoyed 
one of the longest reigns ; and that 
under his auspices Scotland was 
blessed with seventeen years of peace 
and plenty —the only long period of 
prosperity the country knew before 
its union with England. Be it re- 
membered, too, that such was the 
strength, such the security of Mac- 
heth’s government, and such the re- 
sources of a country in his day, which 
was afterwards upbraided by Jean de 
Vienne, grand-admiral of France, as 
incapable from its poverty of sup- 
porting enemy to conquer or friend 
to defend it, that the king was enabled 
to make a pilgrimage to Rome, and 
excite the admiration of a contem- 
porary historian (Marianus Scotus) 
by the large amount of his alms to 
the poor. The only stain upon his 
memory is the alleged murder of his 
predecessor ; and whether this should 
be affixed is extremely doubtful,* 
even from the authorities known to 
Ilolinshed. We, however, from other 
sources, arrive at the fact that Dun- 
can was not murdered by Macbeth, 
but fell in battle against him. But 
suppose it to be true that he did 
murder Duncan, it would be wrong 
to conclude from this one act of cri- 
minality that he must be either a 
bad king, or habitually a bad man. 
Princes in the days of Macbeth were 
rarely suffered, either in Scotland or 
in kindred Ireland, to yield their 
breath to time and mortal custom, 
but were with scarcely an exception 
done to death privily, or else in the 
hattle-field by some powerful rival. 
Macbeth at last shared the common 
fate. Ile was defeated in battle by 
an English force, supported by a 
large fleet which supplied it with 


* Boethius uses the doubtful phrase, ‘‘ Occiso rege Duncano.” 


provisions ; and he was slain in the 
melée. Wis son afterwards fell in like 
manner. These are the historic facts. 
But was Shakspeare acquainted with 
them? It is, perhaps, impossible to 
determine. I see no reason, however, 
even if you do exclude Boethius and 
Buchanan, why Shakspeare should 
not be presumed as well to have read 
Wyntoun’s “ ancient and authentic 
chronicle,” as the multitude of old 
cookery books and worthless ballads 
and romances, for a familiarity with 
which his commentators give him 
such lavish credit. Whether he 
had read Wyntoun, however, or 
Buchanan, who gives the same ac- 
count of “the supernatural solicit- 
ing” on the part of the weird sisters 
as being communicated to the mind 
of Macbeth in a dream, it is perfectly 
certain that the outline of the story 
was taken from the more picturesque 
materials supplied by Hector Boe- 
thius. Jlolinshed derived his mate- 
rials for Macbeth’s story from Boe- 
thius. He, however, enlarged much 
upon his original, and embellished 
what he did take with many addi- 
tional fictions. Shakspeare, it is clear, 
was a loving and diligent student of 
Holinshed ; and he derived not alone 
the incidents of Macbeth, but a vast 
variety of suggestions for scenes and 
passages in the play from the chro- 
nicles of Scotland, with which from 
first to last he was familiarly ac- 
quainted. For this tragedy alone he 
has put divers portions of them re- 
lating to different monarchs under 
contribution. Hector Boethius has 
related his fiction respecting Macbeth 
with such succinctness and point 
that it would make a much better 
argument for Shakspeare’s drama 
than any which has been yet pre- 
fixed to it. And Shakspeare, without 
referring to Boethius in the original, 
might have found the passages either 
in Cardan’s work, or in a little volume 
published in 1596, and of a character, 


By occiso might 


be conveyed that he was slain in fight, quite as well as that he was murdered. 






















































































































































































































































































it must be acknowledged, very likely 
to have attracted Shakspeare’s atten- 
tion, if it be only conceded he “ had 
Latin” enough to read it. It is en- 
titled Magica de Spectris et Appari- 
tionibus, de Vaticiniis, Divinationibus, 
&e. &c. I will now give the extract, 
and subjoin a translation with refer- 
ences to the play :— 

“ Machabeus, Amitinus Regis Scotie 
Duncani, et Banquho Stuart Forres, vir 
strenuus, per silvas proficiscentes ad re- 
gem, obviam tres habuere mulieres inso- 
lita facie. Quarum una inquit: ‘ Salve, 
Machabee, thane Glamis!’ hoc nomen 
dignitatis erat quam nuper acceperat. Al. 
tera vero inquit : ‘ Salve, Caldarie thane !’ 
Tertio verd: ‘Salve, Machabee, olim rex 
future !’ Tum Banquho: ‘ Et vos,’ inquit, 
* quacunque estis, parum propitie vide- 
mini, que huic preter optimos magis- 
tratus, etiam regnum defertis, nec mihi 
quicquam.’ Ad ea, que prima fuerat re- 
spondit: ‘ Imo tibi longé majora quam 
huic nunciamus. Nam hic quidam reg- 
nabit, verum infausto exitu, neminem 


* Cardan. lib. 16, cap. 93, ex Heetore Boéthio. 
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post se ex suis posteris regem relicturus : 
at tu longa nepotum serie, que regnum 
obtinebit (licet tu rex futurus non sis) 
relicta decedes.’ His dictis, é conspectu 
se proripuerunt. Vana primo visa sunt 
hee ; sed ubi Machabwus Caldarius pri- 
mum (id nomen dignitatis apud Scotos), 
inde rex factus est preter spem, occiso 
Rege Duncano, cui erant filii duo, me- 
mor ostenti, conatus est Banquhonem et 
unicum ejus filium Fleanchem, ad cenam 
invitatos, occidere; occiso patre, tene- 
brarum suffragio filius evasit. Tandem a 
Malcolmo, tertio Duncani filio, Macha- 
bus occisus est ; et post multas stirpes, 
regnum in familiam et pronepotes Ban. 
quhonis Stuart apud, cujus stirpis puel- 
la adhuc manet, translatum est.” * 
Macheth, cousin-german of Duncan, 
king of Scotland, and Banquo Stuart, a 
man of signal courage, journeying through 
the woods to the king at Forres, + met on 
their way three women of strange ap- 
pearance. Of whom one says, “ All hail, 
Macbeth, thane of Glamis!” This was 
the name of a dignity which he bad 
lately received.t But the second says, 





+ This town of Forres and the neighbouring district are very famous in the 


Scottish chronicles, as scenes for the celebration of witchcraft. 


Witches and wizards 


seem to have abounded there. The witches who were practising against the life of 
King Duff were caught in the fact at Forres. 


¢ ** By Sinel’s death I know I am Thane of Glamis.” 


It is to be presumed that 


Macbeth’s father had but recently died, and that the intelligence had been conveyed 
express to his successor, and was not generally known :— 
** 4 Witch. All hail, Macbeth! hail to thee, thane of Glamis ! 
2 Witch. All hail, Macbeth! hail to thee, thane of Cawdor ! 
3 Witch. All haii, Macbeth, that shalt be king hereafter ! 
* . + + 


Banquo. 


* * 


My noble partner 


You greet with present grace, and great prediction 
Of noble having, and of royal hope, 
That he seems rapt withal : to me you speak not. 


* # 


1 Witch. Lesser than Macbeth, and greater. 

2 Witch. Not so happy, yet much happier. 

3 Witch. Thou shalt get kings, though thou be none. 
* * = 


* a 
Macbeth. 


He chid the sisters 


When first they put the name of king upon me, 
And bade them speak to him ; then, prophet-like, 
They hail’d him father to a line of kings, 

Upon my head they placed a fruitless crown, 
And put a barren sceptre in my gripe,— 

Thence to be wrench’d with an unlineal hand, 


No son of mine succeeding. 


om > * 


Rk 


Banquo. Thou hast it now, king, Cawdor, Glamis, all, 
As the weird women promised ; and, I fear, 
Thou play’dst most foully for’t.” 
Fhe invitation to supper —the murder of Banquo—the escape of Fleauce, are all 


given circumstantially. 
scene. 


It remained for Shakspeare’s genius to add the banquet- 
It is evident, from the doubt and difference of opinion as to who Malcolm 


was, whether eldest of two or youngest of three sons of Duncan, legitimate or illegi- 
timate, as well as from the fact of Banquo and Fleance being fictitious characters, 
that the genealogy of the Stuarts is rather more decidedly fabulous than such things 


usually are. 
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« All hail, Thane of Calder!”* and the 
third, ‘* All hail, Macbeth, that shalt be 
king hereafter!” Then Banquo: ‘ And 
you,” quoth he, “ whoever you are, seem 
little propitious, who to him, besides the 
loftiest places, present even the kingdom, 
and to me, the whilst, nothing.” To these 
she who was the first maketh answer, 
“« Yea, to thee far greater tidings do we 
announce than unto him. For he, indeed, 
will reign, but to an unlucky end, being 
to leave after him no one of his descend. 
ants a king ; but you, although you may 
not bea king yourself, will depart having 
left a long line of descendants which shall 
obtain the kingdom,” Having said this, 
they snatched themselves away from 
sight.t ‘These originally seemed idle ;+ 
but when Macbeth was made first Calder 
(which with the Scots is the name of a 
dignity), and afterwards beyond expect- 
ation king (King Duncan, who had two 
sons, being slain), mindful of the pro- 
phetic vision, he endeavoured to kill 
Banquo and his only son, Fleance, whom 
he had invited to supper. The father was 
struck dead ; but the son, aided by the 
darkness, escaped. At length Macbeth 
was killed by Malcolm, a third son of 
Duncan’s ; and after many races, the 
kingdom came into the family and pos- 
terity of Banquo Stuart, of whose stock 
there is a girl yet remaining. 


Holinshed, as has been observed, 
added and embellished considerably. 
As an example of this, the opening 
of the story may well serve. Besides 
the statement of sundry particulars 
from the chronicler’s own imagin- 
ation, we have the simple “ obviam 
tres habuere mulieres insolita facie ” 
expanded into this picturesque pas- 
sage: “ When suddenly, in the midst 
of a laund, there met them three wo- 
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men, in strange and ferly apparell, re- 
sembling creatures of an elder world.” 
Much reason, however, have we to 
rejoice in the discursive fancy of the 
fine old chronicler. Shakspeare has 
been indebted to divers portions of 
his history for materials. He has 
availed himself in great part of the 
circumstances attending and the pro- 
digies which followed the murder 
of King Duffe. He also caught 
from Holinshed suggestions as to 
the bearing and instigations of Mac- 
beth’s wife. He has done little more 
than turn the conversation between 
Macduff and Malcolm into blank 
verse; but upon this his genius 
raised that soul-searching and most 
terrible scene, in which Rosse well 
declares — 
“« But [ have words 
That would be howl’d out in the desert 
air, 

Where hearing should not latch § them.” 
He also adopted many of Holinshed’s 
antique words, against which some of 
the commentators raised ignorant ob- 
jections ; and he caught suggestions, 
perhaps, for some of his noblest pas- 
sages from facts related in the chro- 
nicles. It is not difficult to suppose 
that, while writing for Macbeth, 

** Methought I heard a voice cry, Sleep 

no more !” 


he had in his mind what is related of 
Kenneth, who was pure in person, 
and “clear in his great office” of all 
except the taking off his predecessor, 
Malcolm Duffe. “ For so cometh it 
to pass that such as are pricked in 





conscience for any secret offence com- 


* Shakspeare’s publisher erroneously spells the title ‘‘ Cawdor ;” but the pro- 


nunciation in either case is the same. 


Part of Calder castle was still standing when 


Dr. Johnson visited the Western Isles of Scotland. 
+ Macbeth writes :—‘‘ When I burned in desire to question them further, they 
made themselves air, into which they vanished.” (As in the vision of Sylla, to which 


I referred in Part II.) 


+ Holinshed paraphrases “ vana” by “ fantastical illusions.” Shakspeare avails 


himself of the word. 


Banquo says, “ Are ye fantastical ?” 


§ Steevens says, in respect of this correct reading “latch” from the old copy, 


two things, from both of which I venture to differ. 


First, that “ to latch any thing 


is to lay hold of it ;” second, that “ to latch (in the north country dialect) signifies 


the same as to catch,” 
under latch, and figuratively, to secure. 


Now, in my opinion, to latch never means more than to put 
It is the ancient phrase, which has been 


superseded by the modern “‘ under lock and key ;” as the old latch for keeping close 
the door has been superseded, except in Irish cabins, by the modern lock and key. 
In the several passages from old writers which Steevens quotes in support of bis 
first assertion, latch properly bears the interpretation [ have assigned to it. In the 
passage from Shakspeare, “latch” suggests the notion of civilised as contradistin- 
guished from savage life. The words were to be howled out in the desert air—not 
spoken within the precincts of human habitations or heard —and so secured under the 
latch of human ears to be conveyed to the mind of man. 
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mitted have ever an unquiet mind ; 
and (as the fame goeth) it chanced 
that a voice was heard as he (King 
Kenneth) was in bed in the night- 
time to take his rest, uttering unto 
him these words, or the like in effect.” 
The words are to the end that the 
eye of the Eternal is upon “ the 
secretest man of blood,” and that 
bloody punishment will fall upon 
him and his line for an act which his 
justice would cause him to be the last 
to pardon in another. I may now 
appropriately proceed to remark that, 
supposing Shakspeare to have been 
unacquainted with the works of 
Wyntoun, Boethius, Bellenden, and 
Buchanan, there is yet ample found- 
ation in Holinshed for the construc- 
tion of a character such as I have 
maintained Macbeth was reared by 
Shakspeare. Holinshed first intro- 
duces Macbeth to the reader as “a 
valiant gentleman, and one that, if 
he had not been something cruel of 
nature, might have been thought 
most worthy the government of a 
realm.” ‘The chronicler, after re- 
lating the flight of Duncan’s sons, 
goes on to say,— 


** Macbeth, after the departure thus of 
Duucane’s sons, used greate liberalitie to- 
wards the nobles of the realme, thereby 
to win their favour; and when he saw 
that no man went about to trouble him, 
he set his whole attention to mainteine 
justice, and to punish all enormities and 
abuses which had chanced through the 
feeble and slothful administration of 
Duncane.” 


Iie devised a way for despatching 
notorious offenders, which their 
crimes, the purity of the object he 
had in view, and the interest and 
well-being of his people, cannot ren- 
der other than odious in our eyes, 
whatever it may have been those of 
his rifled and oppressed subjects at 
that remote period :— 


‘* He devised a subtill wile to bring 
all offendors and misdoers unto justice, 
solliciting sundrie of his liege people, 
with high rewards, to challenge and ap- 
peale such as most oppressed the com. 
mons to come at a day and place ap- 
pointed to fight singular combats within 
barriers in triall of their accusations. 
When these theeves, barretors, and other 
oppressors of the innocent people, were 
come to darren battle in this wise (as is 
said), they were straight waies appre- 
hended by armed men, and trussed up 
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in halters on gibbets, according as they 
had justlie deserved. The residue of 
misdoers that were left were punished 
and tamed in such sort, that many yeares 
after all theft and reiffings were little 
heard of, the people enjoying the blissful 
benefit of good peace and tranquillitie. 
Macbeth, shewing himself thus a most 
diligent punisher of all injuries and 
wrongs attempted by anie disordered 
persons within the realme, was account- 
ed the sure defense and buckler of in- 
nocent peeple ; and hereto he also applied 
his whole indevor to cause young men to 
exercise themselves in virtuous manners, 
and men of the church to attend their 
divine service according to their voca- 
tions.” 


Thus we see the virtues of this 
great monarch were alike conspi- 
cuous in peace and war. Ile quelled 
domestic enemies, and defeated fo- 
reign. Thrice he succeeded in battle 
against Sweno, leading the bravest 
warriors that have ever yet figured 
in the world’s story — 

** The noble children of the North, 

The sons of Woden’s race.” 


Ile takes his place amongst the libe- 
ratores, or salvatores, “ such as com- 
pound the long miseries of civil wars, 
or deliver their countries from servi- 
tude of strangers.” He was likewise 
one of the legislatores, lawgivers ; 
which, saith Lord Bacon, “ are also 
called second founders, or perpetui 
principes, because they govern by 
their ordinances after they are gone.” 
Moreover was he of those “ patres 
patrie which reign justly, and make 
the times good wherein they live.” 
Our thrice illustrious philosopher, 
Gibbon, has remarked that the laws 
of a country furnish forth the most 
interesting portion of its history. 
They also, as Buonaparte conceived, 
supply the best and most authentic 
records of the story of the king and 
legislator. ‘The code of laws attri- 
buted by Hector Boethius to Macbeth 
indicates beyond the possibility of 
doubt the whole course of his career. 
The “ noble clerk” could not have 
imagined them, because they must 
have been the work not alone of a 
man of genius, but of a practical 
statesman. There is a stern, matter- 
of-fact unity of purpose and of sove- 
reign will about them, which never 
could have occurred to the fevered 
brain of the romancer in his closet. 
These laws prove that Macbeth was 
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infinitely in advance of his age, and 
that he had all but succeeded in 
crushing the evil—in cutting out 
the ulcer which preyed upon the 
vitals of his country up to the mo- 
ment of the completion of the work 
which was begun at Culloden. Mac- 
beth was the friend and father of the 
rEopLE, the patron and the safeguard 
of the church. Having in vain at- 
tempted to civilise and propitiate his 
robber-nobles, he smote them with 
the strong arm of the law. Holins- 
hed says,— 


“He caused to be slaine sundrie 
thanes, as of Cathness, Sutherland, 
Stranaverne, and Ros, because through 
them and their seditious attempts much 
trouble dailie rose in the realme. He 
appeased the troublesome state of Gallo- 
way ; and slue one Makgill, a tyrant who 
had manie yeares before passed nothing 
of the regall authoritie or power. ‘To be 
briefe, such were the worthie doings and 
princelie acts of this Maikbeth in the ad- 
ministration of the realme, that if he had 
atteined thereunto by rightful means, and 
continued in uprightnesse of justice as 
he began till the end of his reigne, 
he might well have beene numbered 
amongest the most noble princes that 
anie where had reigned. He made manie 
holesome laws and statutes for the publike 
weale cf his subjects.” 


These laws are set forth by Iector 
Bocthius. It is impossible not to ad- 
mire the consummate wisdom where- 
with they are framed with reference 
to the end in view. The three first 
are in favour of the clergy :— 
They are not to be compelled 
to answer before a temporal judge. 
The tenth part of all fruits that 
increase upon the ground shall be 
given to the church, “ that God may 
he worshipped with oblations and 
praiers.” 

3. He who remained obstinately 
under the curse of the church for 
one year to be held an enemy to the 
commonwealth. If he continued so 
for a second year, all his goods were 
forfeited. 

The fourth relates to the order of 
knighthood :—“ He that taketh the 
order of knighthood shall take an 
oath to defend ladies, virgins, widows, 
orphans, and the commonaltic. And 
he that is made king shall be sworn 
in — manner.” 

5. “ The eldest daughter shall in- 
herit her father’s lands, as well as 
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the eldest sonne should, if the father 
leave no son behind him. And if 
anie woman marrie with the lord of 
the soile, she shall lose her heritage.” 

6. All lands, &c. to be held of the 
king. 

7. No office to be hereditary — all 
in the king’s gift. 

8. No man to sit as judge without 
the king’s commission. 

9. All acts of justice, &c. to pass in 
the king’s name. 

Ihe tenth makes it a capital offence 
for any body to be a retainer or sworn 
man of any other ; “ every man being 
bound to defend the king against all 
other creatures.” 

The eleventh is directed against 
agitators and unlawful assemblies : 
“He that raiseth the king’s liege 
people shall lose life, goods, and 
lands ; and so shall they do who 
assemble togither by his procure- 
ment.” 

The twelfth is again against re- 
tainers :—“ He that attendeth anic 
man to the church, market, or to 
anie other publike assemblie as a re- 
tainer, shall suffer death, except he 
hath living at his hands on whom he 
so attendeth.” 

The thirteenth forbids, on pain of 
forfeiture by escheat to the crown, 
that any husbandman keep a horse 
“for any other use than for tillage 
and labouring of the earth.” The 
thirteenth is curious indeed, as com- 
ing from one who, according to Boe- 
thius’s own story, had lent ear to the 
weird women :—“ Counterfeit fools, 
minstrels, jesters, and these kind of 
jugglers, with such like idle persons 
that range abroad in the countric, 
having no special license of the king, 
shall be compelled to learn some 
science or craft to get their living. 
If they refuse so to doo, they shall 
be driven like horses in the ploughs 
and harrows.” 

The fourteenth provides against a 
subdolous transfer of lands to the 
son in the father’s lifetime, declaring 
that though in the son’s possession 
these same lands shall be forfeited 
on the father’s conviction for high 
treason. 

The fifteenth relates to dower, and 
declares the wife of lord or baron 
(though she have no issue) is to 
have a third of his lands on his 
decease, the remanent to go to his 
heirs. 
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The sixteenth is deeply curious: 
* All maner of lords and great ba- 
rons shall not contract matrimonie 
with other under paine of death, 
specialie if their lands and roomes 
lie neere together.” 

17. “ Armour, with all other mov- 
able goods used for other purpose 
than the defence of king and realme, 
to be forfeited.” 

The seventeenth and eighteenth 
places restrictions upon governors. 
if they buy within the limits of 
their government any lands or pos- 
sessions, they are to lose both these 
and the money they have paid for 
the same. If they marry son or 
daughter to any body within said 
limits, they are to lose their offices. 
And, finally, it was unlawful “ for 
anie of their sonnes or copertners to 
occupie the same office.” 

It is impossible, in reading this 
succinct code of laws, not to be 
amazed at the political genius of the 
Scotch Napoleon, or to fail to bear 
in mind that, could they have been 
kept in force after the death of their 
author, the civilisation and prosperity 
of Scotland would have been antici- 
pated by several centuries, and the 
country spared all the miseries it 
endured up to well-nigh the days of 
our forefathers, from the weakness 
of the executive government, the 
overgrown power of the nobility, 
and the continued existence of that 
system—the best friend to anarchy— 
of clans and factions. As touching 
this code, however, in reference to 
the personal character of the monarch, 
it is true the chronicler observes,— 

“These and the like commendable 
laws Maikbeth caused to be put as then 
in use, governing the realme for the 
space of ten yeares in equal justice. 
But this was but a counterfet zeale of 
equittie shewed by him, partlie against 
his naturall inclination, to purchase 
thereby the favour of the people. 
Shorthe after he began to shew what 
he was, instead of equittie practising 
crueltie,” &c. 


But we, looking on things with a 
calmer and more philosophic eye, 
can have no doubt as to the facet, 
that while Macbeth’s wisdom and 
valour protected his kingdom against 
foreign foes, the great struggle of his 
life was like that of Augustus Cesar, 
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Tiberius, Louis XI. of France, Henry 
VIL. of England, directed upon the 
part of the throne and the people 
(the commonaltie) against “ malice 
domestic "— against the irreclaim- 
able villany, rapacity, cruelty, ty- 
ranny, injustice, and falschood, of 
his turbulent, seditious, and disloyal 
nobles. Like these great and wise 
sovereigns, he had succeeded in quell- 
ing “ the grinders of the poor man’s 
face” by the only means that could 
be effectually applied,—the sword of 
the warrior and the axe of the execu- 
tioner. But in the end he was de- 
feated in his old age by a foreign 
force, which outnumbered any he 
could bring against it. ‘Ten thousand 
Englishmen, even in this day, would 
form a power that few nations would 
care to see within their frontier. At 
the remote period when Macbeth 
flourished, and with the arms and 
strategy then in use, supported by 
shipping, armed in proof, and well 
victualled, they must have been irre- 
sistible. ‘The monarch, too, fell as 
Shakspeare represented him, and not 
as his commentators ignorantly sup- 
pose within the fortifications or out- 
works of Dunsinane. He fell in a 
foughten field — 
** With his back to the earth and his face 
to the foe ; 
And leaving in battle no blot on his 
name, 
Look’d proudly to heaven from the death- 
bed of fame.” 


The building of great Dunsinane 
was a part of the true and generous 
policy disclosed in his laws. It was 
to curb the rebellious aristocracy. 
They rose again when this “ scourge 
of God” was removed. And night 
and barbarism fell upon the Scottish 
people, whose deliverance from this 
bondage it required ages to work out. 
As to the case of Macduff, which is 
mentioned as one of the most atro- 
cious, Holinshed relates the proyo- 
cation :— 


“ Macduff, to avoid peril of his life, 
proposed with himself to pass into Eng- 
land, to procure Malcolm to claim the 
crown of Scotland ; but this was not so 
secretly devised by Macduff but that 
Macbeth had knowledge given him 
thereof. For Macbeth had in every 
nobleman’s house one slie fellow* or 
other in fee with him, to reveal all that 


* «« There’s not a one of them but in his house I keep a servant fee’d.” 
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was said and done within the same: by 
which sleight he oppressed the most part 
of the nobles of his realme.” 


This is what [have to write touch- 
ing the sources and tributaries of the 
play, and of the fashion after which, 
as I maintain, the character of Mac- 
beth was delineated by Shakspeare. 

Let us now turn to its character- 
istics. “ Where,” exclaims Coleridge, 
in his treatise on the Science of Me- 
thod which would alone suffice to 
make his name as a philosopher im- 
mortal — 


“ « Where is he living, clipt in with the 
sea, 

That chides the banks of England, Wales, 
or Scotland,’ 


who can transpose the scenes of 
Macbeth, and make the seated heart 
knock at the ribs with the same force 
as now it does, when the mysterious 
tale is conducted from the open heath 
on which the weird sisters are ushered 
in with thunder and lightning, to the 
fated fight of Dunsinane, in which 
their victim * expiates with life his 
credulity and ambition?” Let the 
question be proclaimed aloud through 
these countries, and who is there 
nowadays that would dare attempt 
an answer? Not long ago, however, 
when we had wits and scholars (Hea- 
ven help us!), and critics “ about 
town,” it would have been far other- 
wise. But in this respect, at least, 
we boast, with Sthenelus, to be much 
better than our fathers. ‘This is not 
a time in which a puling psalmist 
would be permitted to plume himself 
before an English audience as the 
poet who had re-written King Lear, 
or a play-actor, however great his 
histrionic merit, tolerated for a night 
in his own remodelled and amended 
edition of Richard IIT. or Hamlet. 
Well might the judicious thunder in 
Garrick’s ear the words he used to 
Bannister, the comedian, who, after 
the usual ambition of his tribe, 
wanted to make his first appearance 
in tragedy, and modestly told the 
manager “ he should like to attempt 
Ilamlet!” “Eh! what! Hamlet the 
Dane! Zounds! that’s bold!” But 
to return from this little digression 
upon the taste of our forefathers to 
the question of the true poet, the 


critic, 
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real wit, the profound scholar, and 
the thrice-illustrious critic—put it, 
moreover (I mean that question), in 
Ireland, where the idiom of Spenser, 
of Bacon, and of Shakspeare, is still 
the familiar idiom of those descended 
from their “ friends, countrymen, and 
lovers”—where their words, else- 
where obsolete, except as barbarised 
in the dialect of the Warwickshire, 
Staffordshire, or Yorkshire plough- 
boy, are still household words— 
where their works have been set up 
as the honoured, ancient, tutelary 
English idols, that admit of no 
younger fellowship, no és vswrsee— 
and to which the boy rushes for de- 
light and the prefiguration of adven- 
ture, and the grey-beard for wise 
solace and the resurrection of sweet 
memories,—and there the possibility 
of replying would be repudiated with 
a deeper earnestness, a loftier scorn. 
Truth it is that Macbeth being the 
last of all Shakspeare’s psychological 
works, it is also the most perfect. 
In no play has he shewn himself so 
pre-eminently possessed of the science 
of Method in all its branches, from 
the psychological downwards. Well 
does he justify the assertion of Cole- 
ridge, that poetry necessarily has its 
method, and that the scientifie fact 
can be established from the sole evi- 
dence of him whom besotted critics 
and supposed scholars delighted to 
contemplate and describe as the rude, 
old, untaught bard. Admirably, in- 
deed, does Macbeth prove that Shak- 
speare was methodical “ in the deli- 
neation of character, in the display 
of passion, in the conceptions of moral 
being, in the adaptation of language, 
in the connexion and wondrous inter- 
texture of his ever-interesting fable.” 
In no play, ancient or modern—no, 
not in any play of Shakspeare’s own 
—is there exhibited the same me- 
thodical unity as in Macheth,— the 
only unity which is not injurious to 
the psychological drama, and which, 
as a matter of course, is wholly sub- 
ject to ideal law. ‘The progression 
—the other great principle of me- 
thod—is as conspicuous as the unity. 
The drama spreads over a large space 
of actual time, and shews, as in a glass, 
a long line of years preceding. The 
events, all dread in themselves, pro- 


* I venture to differ in this expressed notion from the wise and good and mighty 


Macbeth (as L hope to shew) was not their victim. 
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ceed with a no less dread rapidity. 
Yet so admirable is the methodical 
unity and progression, that no tale 
can be clearer and more continuous 
to the mind’s eye, from a date long 


antecedent to the commencement of 


the drama unto its close, than is this 
story of Macheth. I might go yet 
further than this, and say, with Dr. 
Johnson, that “ it is a drama which 
might be exhibited by puppets.” 
And I might say this whilst I at the 
same time agree with the Doctor's 
bitter antagonist on this point, George 
Steevens, that the play “is equally a 
favourite with the highest and lowest 
ranks of society,—those who delight 
in rational amusement, and those who 
seck their gratification in pageantry 
and show.” It is a work which un- 
doubtedly can, by one 
understanding it, be best enjoyed in 
the seclusion of his chambers, where 
loving labour will at last endow the 
worshipper with “the visionary eye,” 
before which the whole terrible gran- 
deur of the pageant will be rolled, 
all the characters wili live and move, 
every deed be done, and every motive 
be laid bare. It is also the best act- 
ing play of Shakspeare ; and this be- 
cause, from the consummate method 
wherewith it is wrought, the idea* 
of the drama—that is, using idea in 
its primitive and proper sense, the 
Jaw laid down—the fundamental law 
and its evolution, are plain to the 
meanest capacity. On the contrary, 
the law of Shakspeare’s other great 
psychological dramas —Othello, L ear, 
Hamlet—is each above the compre- 
hension of the vulgar. The story is, 
accordingly, but dimly intelligible to 
them, and would be even so without 
the aid of the villanous mutilations 
of the theatres. They have only an 
outline of it, and that is incorrect ; 
and they reason wrong upon it. 
( ‘onsequently, the exhibition of pas- 
sion alone remains for their gratifi- 
cation. ‘There is no true appeal to 
their understanding; it is to their 
senses only. The peculiar pageantry 
and show of Macbeth may have some- 


* Law and Idea are relative and correlative. 


Tdea is the rule laid down, 
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thing to do with the admiration of 
the lower classes for this drama, but 
not much. Very many others of 
Shakspeare’s plays have been exhi- 
bited with equal pomp of dress, de- 
coration, and scenery, yet none of 
these—not even Julius Cesar, which 
Voltaire allowed to be almost un- 
equalled as an acting play — ever 
secured the like popularity.f ‘The 
reasons for all this are obvious 
enough. ‘The materials of method 
are the relations of things; and so 
wonderfully has Shakspeare dealt 
with them, that each great event as 
it arises has all the value of a for- 
mula in working out a mathematical 
proof, while it enables you clearly to 
trace up the series of antecedent 
events whereof it is the result, and 
leads you on to the next great event, 
which is equally pregnant and re- 
flective of the past. With respect to 
his characters, moreover, as they se- 
verally appear, you are made not 
alone to know what they are, but 
what they have been. 

A phrase of Schlegel’s, which Cole- 
ridge quotes with high approbation, 
may be well applied,—* He gives us 
the history of minds ; he lays open to 
us, in a single word, a whole series of 
preceding conditions.” _“ 'This last,” 
exclaims Coleridge, “is a profound 
and exquisite remark ; and it neces- 
sarily implies that Shakspeare con- 
templated édeas, in which alone are 
involved conditions and consequences 
ad infinitum.” The career of the hero 
is as the Mississippi, mighty and im- 
petuous, dark and dreary. Like this 
terrible river, when swoln in its wrath, 
it unites to itself every thing it en- 
counters in its course, and hurls i 
onwards, dead or alive, in its immiti- 
gable current.{ Macbeth is in every 
respect the most dread drama that 
was ever yet composed. ‘Through- 
out it is addressed to the intellect 
and the senses—never to the heart. 
“Terror” and horror uniformly pre- 
vail over “ Pity.” You feel from the 
first you are removed to a remote 
age amongst stern and rugged men 


Law is the laying down a rule; 


t I ought, perhaps, to remark here, that a misconception of the characters in 


their essence of Macbeth and his wife ec 
of the ordinary spectator. 
+ 


finest things ever written, 


can in no sort deteriorate from the enjoyment 
It is enough he understand the story. 
t Marryat's de scription of the Mississip »pi, in his American diary, is amongst the 
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— dvdess xaAsrts— who are mated with 
women cast in the same rough mould. 
You feel, too, you are carried to the 
cold and misty—the storm-swept 
and monster-teeming North. The 
very atmosphere you breathe seems 
murky as you read. The braying of 
trumpets — 


‘‘ Those clamorous harbingers of blood 
and death” — 


the rattling clang of mail, the fierce 
shout of the slaughterous battle-field, 
the groans of the dying, alternate in 
your ear with the stealthy tread of 
the murderer, the lamentations over 
innocent victims, the terrible out- 
pourings of the remorse of him “that 
was once so good,” the vocal dreams 
of his distraught wife as she re-enacts 
a scene to sear the eyeballs, the rav- 
ings of a guilty conscience, potent 
enough to conjure up a ghastly ap- 
parition in the hour of festivity, and 
in the midst of the throng of living 
warriors. The earth not alone rings 
with the sounds of conflict, shrieks 
of lamentation, and strange screams 
of death—the air is not alone ha- 
rassed, and weighed down, and thick- 
ened, as it were, with the incantations 
of witches and the mutterings of 
demons— but all nature, physical as 
well as moral, is convulsed. Every 
thing goes against use. Prodigies 
abound and multiply — 


‘‘ The heavens, as troubled with man's 
act, 
Threaten his bloody stage.” 


Throughout the whole play there 
are but what Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
in the language of his art, would call 
three bits o "repose ; and these serve 
not to raise pity or calm the mind, 
but, on the contrary, to increase the 
terror or horror, like the fearful si- 
lence which precedes some “ terrible 
feat,” and during which the boldest 
hold their breath.* The first of 
these is the short gentle dialogue, in 
front of Macbeth’s castle, between 
Duncan and Banquo. It is as the 
bleating of the lamb on its way into 
the slaughter-house. Duncan is never 
to go forth. ‘The presaging raven, 
though Duncan see him not, is, we 
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know, upon the battlements, as well 
as “the guest of summer;” and, de- 
mocrat as he is, he has scented 
doomed carrion in the person of a 
king, and croaked forth his prophecy. 
The murdering ministers have an- 
swered the fell invocation of the 
lady. The cluster of fair and peace- 
ful images and sensations brought 
upon us by this little dialogue—the 
huge castle, with its variety of forti- 
fications and towers, now sank as 
quietly into its noontide repose as its 
own slumbering shadow—the soft, 
calm, bright day—the delicate air, 
that 


“ Nimbly aud sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses,” 


—all, by their contrast with the de- 
signs then swelling in human bosoms 
within the walls, and by our convic- 
tion that fate must be fulfilled, and 
that Duncan is fated, deepen the 
horror of the scene gone by and the 
scenes that are to come. Shakspeare, 
who delighted in the use of contrast, 
has one other like this. It is when 
the ill-starred Romeo, at the crisis of 
his fate, is buoyed up by false hope, 
and deceived by a baleful dream, the 
ovass bvuges of the poet :— 


“ Romeo, If I may trust the flattering 

of my sleep, 

My dreams presage some joyful news at 
hand: 

My bosom’s lord sits lightly on his 
throne ; 

And all this day an unaccustomed spirit 

Lifts me above the ground with cheerful 
thoughts.” 


The second “ bit of repose” is 
where the drunken porter is intro- 
duced vomiting forth his ribald jests. 
This follows immediately upon the 
murder of Duncan, the soul-crushing 
remorse of Macbeth, and the frenzied 
savageness of his wife. It precedes 
the scene in which Macduff thunders 
out,— 


“ Ring the alarum-bell! Murder and 
treason ! ° S ° . 
. = * Malcolm and Banquo, 
As from your graves rise up and walk 
like sprights, 
To countenance this horror.” 


* Such, for example, as the silence in an English wall of bayonets when waiting 


an attack. 
the English is far more appalling. 


The French come to the charge shouting and cheering. 


The silence of 


The gallant General Foy, in his history of the 


Peninsular war, talks of “ l'affreux silence des Anglais !” 
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And it occurs on such a night as 
this,— 
« Tenor. The night has been unruly : 

where we lay 

Our chimneys were blown down; and, 
as they say, 

Lamentings heard i’ the air; strange 
screams of death ; 

And propbesying with accents terrible 

Of dire combustion and confused events, 

New hatch’d to the woeful time. The 
obscure bird 

Clamour'd the livelong night. Some say 
the earth 

Was feverous and did shake.” 


What a picture it is to see this 
brutal porter carousing with his fel- 
lows in his lodge “ till the second 
cock,” while the desperate wicked- 
ness of man was raging within the 
castle, and the elements were at 
strife, and all nature disorganised 
without! Here, indeed, by the con- 
trast, 


*« On horror’s head horrors accumulate !” 


The third consists of the forced 
merriment, the forlorn jesting of 
Lady Macduff with her boy, after 
she has learned the flight of her 
husband, and just before the mur- 
derers burst in upon her and her 
little ones. This is terrible. Pity is 
altogether absorbed in horror. And 
you are in utter unrest from the cer- 
dainty of what is to come. Macbeth 
has said it ; and, until his own destiny 
be fulfilled, his words are fate :— 


** The castle of Macduff [ will surprise ; 

Seize upon Fife; give to the edge of the 
sword 

His wife, his babes, and all the unfor- 
tunate souls 

That trace his line.” 


There is no repose in the dialogue 
between Malcolm, Rosse, and Mae- 
duff. The narration of Rosse and 
the grief of Macduff are horrific. It 
is terror for the life or reason of the 
man, and not the gentle emotion of 
pity for his loss—for those who were 
savagely slaughtered—which affects 
Malcolm :— 

“* Merciful Heaven ! 
What, man! ne’er pull your hat upon 
your brows ; 
Give sorrow words. The grief that does 
not speak 
Whispers the o’er-fraught heart and bids 
it break.” 


In all Shakspeare’s tragedies there 
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are powerful contrasts; but it is in 
Macbeth only there are no sunny 
spots. Chateaubriand, who, in my 
mind, being a poet, a scholar, and a 
gentleman, like Shakspeare, was, in 
spite of not having the fortune of 
being born a Briton, one of Shak- 
speare’s very best commentators, doth 
well observe :-— 


“‘Shakspeare plays at one and the 
same moment the tragedy in the palace 
and the comedy at the door, He does 
not paint a particular class of men ; he 
mingles, as they are mingled in real life, 
the sovereign and the slave, the patrician 
and the plebeian, the warrior and the 
peasant, the illustrious and the obscure. 
{le makes no distinction between classes ; 
he does not separate the noble from the 
ignoble, the serious from the comic, the 
gay from the grave, laughter from tears, 
joy from grief, or good from evil. He 
sets in motion the whole of society, as he wn- 


Jolds at full length the life of aman. The 


great poet knew that the incidents of a single 
day cannot present a picture of human evist- 
ence, and that there is unity from the cradle 
to the tomb. He takes a youthful head ; 
and if he does not strike it off, he gives 
it you back whitened by age. Time has 
invested him with his own power.” 


All this, which has been so clo- 
quently delivered, is true of Shak- 
speare’s psychological plays, of his 
histories, and, in short, of all his 
serious plays. But, I repeat, there 
be most sweetly soft, and gentle, and 
sunny spots upon which the free 
heart can disport itself in all but 
Macbeth. You have every where 
else snatches of that tenderness of 
earth’s humanity,— 


* Aloft ascending, and descending deep, 
Even to the interior kinds,” 


and of heavenly love condescending 
to God's creatures. But in Macbeth, 
from first to last, hell prevails. Its mi- 
nisters are human and demoniac, and 
its victims constitute the characters. 
In Shakspeare’s other plays, however 
profoundly tragic, his women shed an 
atmosphere of light around them. 
Dark as may be the woof, they glide 
through the warp in threads of purest 
gold. They gleam like sunbeams 
through a fitful sky. It is impossible, 
as we contemplate the images and 
fortunes of Desdemona, Imogene, 
Ophelia, Juliet, Cordelia, not to feel 
smitten with the utmost tenderness 
of pity. ‘They are so sweet, so pure, 
so womanly. Not so Lady Macbeth 
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and Lady Macduff: their presence 
serves only to darken and deepen the 
terrors of the tragedy. ‘They never 


display the graces and attractions of 


the gentler sex. Lady Macbeth is 
from the commencement numine quo- 
dam affiatus—and that is an evil 
spirit. She is under a frenzied ex- 
citement until the murder has been 
committed and the sceptre won. She 
afterwards sinks into a remorse which 
she harbours solely in her own bosom 
until her intellect becomes diseased, 
and her mortal frame gives way. 
And she never repents. Like Beau- 
fort, she dies and makes no sign of 
penitence or hope of mercy. Her 
very love and devotedness to her 
husband, in which every other feel- 
ing with respect to here and here- 
after is utterly absorbed, amounts to 
mania. The aeaien of such a being, 
from its dreariness and intensity, 
produces horror in the human heart ; 
but we may not pity. Again, Lady 
Macduff displays none of the exqui- 
site gentleness which distinguishes 
“Shakspeare’s women.” ‘That she 
should rail at the intelligence con- 
veyed by Rosse is true to ordinary 
nature; but “ sweetest Imogene ” 
would not have received it in this 
sort. Observe how she bears herself 
when her ear is smitten with intelli- 
gence of her husband infinitely more 
disastrous. The jesting of the fright- 
ened and heartsick Lady Macduff 
with her innocent child is terrible. 
It heightens the horror of the slaugh- 
ter, to which it forms a prelude, which, 
in its violent contrast, no writer but 
Shakspeare could have imagined, or 
would have ventured to adopt. Ina 
word, in Macbeth none of the gentler 
emotions of our nature are, as in 
every other tragedy of Shakspeare, 
excited by the conduct and be: wring 
of the women. Another peculiarity 
in this drama is founded upon its 
wondrous methodical unity, and con- 
sists in this;—the whole interest is 
concentred in the one character. 
Macbeth, whether present or absent 
from the scene, is never for an in-« 
stant removed from our mental vision. 
The spirit of Macbeth is felt by the 
eye which cannot desery its “ sight- 
less substance.” It is felt by every 
body and in every place—on the 

lasted heath, in the palace of the 
i nglish king, in the forest of Forres, 
in the castle of Macduff, in the sick 
VOL. XXLY. NO. CXL. 
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chamber of his wife. He is as omni- 
present as Fate, whose vicegerent 
upon earth he seems. There is no 
character in the play to share any 
portion of the interest with Macbeth, 
as in the other psychological dramas. 
There is no Mercutio to assume the 
supremacy while he is on the stage, 
and turn our thoughts aside from 
terror and pity by his exquisite wit 
and sprightliness—no Ophelia to 
draw us away from the moral and 
metaphysical horrors of the “ royal 
tragedy of maniacs” by the unme- 
rited sorrows that crush her gentle 
heart—no Iago to tower in ‘intel- 
lectual stature above the hero of the 
drama. ‘There are no snatches of 
poetry on whose calm and quiet 
beauty the mind can repose — no 
passages of tenderness which suffuse 
the eyes with that heavenly sorrow 
which purifies— no sweet descriptions 
(except the one) of external nature, 
such as those in which Shakspeare 
elsewhere, ay, even in Hamlet, revels. 
No! the majestic poetry of Macbeth 
throughout stirs you as “w ith the 
sound of a trumpet ;” or comes over 
your senses like a strain of melan- 
choly music, such as Milton describes 
to have gushed from the harps of the 
fallen angels in hell; or it makes 
your seated heart knock at your ribs 
with the train of horrible thoughts 
and images it conjures up. ‘There is 
no exhibition of tenderness except 
betwixt the guilty miserable pair, 
and this but causes saddest admir- 
ation. ‘The scenery accords with thes 
stern actors and the story,—the 
blasted, witch-trodden heath—the 
interiors of wildly-sited feudal castles 
—the dark forest—the cavern in 
which the witches celebrate their 
hellish rites—the field of bloody 
battle. Lady Macbeth has unsexed 
herself in the feeling of ambition, 
and the determination to comfort and 
countenance her lord in maintaining 
his place in this world, by no matter 
what guilt, so as to become in the 
spirit a part of him; and the same 
reasons that give us a thrilling in- 
terest in him extend in a degree to 
her. But for all the other charac- 
ters, including even the high-hearted 
Banquo, we have no other interest 
than as they are beings belonging to 
Macbeth’s story. The interest, too, 
we take in Macbeth, and, by reflec- 
tion, in his weaker half, is altogether 
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an interest of the mind. We are 
forced to admire their perfect union 
with and fidelity to each other. But 
our interest is founded on the exalted 
courage and force of intellect displayed. 
The heart is never touched. We 
cannot love the slaughterous sinner 
and his mate; and they are far, far 
above pity. ‘The truth is, a higher 
principle is evolved, and we are con- 
scious of it from the first, than is to 
be found in any other modern tra- 
gedy. The moral, as I have shewn, 
is the utter vanity and vexation of 
ambition, even in the person of the 
perfect man. ‘There is none other in 
the tragedy. The most innocent, 
the best and the noblest, perish— 
the wife and children of Macduff— 
the gracious Duncan—the wise and 
valiant Banquo, on whom Nature 
had set her own seal of royalty. 
The ignoble lot survive to daa 7 
Macbeth is strictly a fatidical story. 
It is cast in the antique Greek mo- 
del; and had Macbeth been a hero 
of the Greeks and the superstitions 
of the two countries similar, it might 
have been played in the Greek 
tongue upon the Athenian stage, 
and with the like awful power as 


Of Macbeth. 


(October, 


the Eumenides of Zschylus. One 
thing only need have been retrench- 
ed. One thing would have been added. 
Banquo would not not have been 
murdered on the stage coram populo. 
Duncan and his chamberlains would 
have been exhibited as a tableau of 
savagely slaughtered men by means 
of the eccyclema. Macbeth in this 
essential point is a Greek drama, as 
the Greek drama has been well de- 
scribed,—not a drama of human 
motives, but of divine dispensations : 

TloAAcs sopPas rw Bascom’ 

TloAAw 8 asrrawerms xpasvoues brat. 

Kau ra doxnbere’ ody srsrsodn, 

Tov 3 adoxnrwy wogoy sues bso. 

Tord washn rods roaypn.* 


Macbeth is cast esoterically alto- 
gether in the Greek mould; and 
excels every Greek tragedy by the 
measure whereby Macbeth raises 
himself upon the rocky foundation 
of 

“‘ The mind he sways by and the heart 

he bears” 


above Orestes and all the other 
Grecian heroes of the drama, who 
are merely the blind instruments, 
and not the accomplices of late. 


* Many are the deviations of the gods, and many things they bring about contrary 


to expectation. 


Things that seemed probable have not come to pass ; and for things 


improbable God hath found out a fulfilment. Such bath been the course of this story. 
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Tnovent I to myself, sulkily rolling 
out of bed at that horrible hour of 
Six, 

( Description of morning here.) 
were I a man of 10,000/. a-year, I 
would let the country shift for itself 
rather than lose three snug hours of 
rest, the best and sweetest out of the 
nine that every man ought to have; 
but it was evident that Mr Britton 
had a vast mind to serve his country, 
—for there he was fresh up, and 
dressed, and smiling; though I have 
very good reason to fancy he had 
been composing a little impromptu 
speech since the hour when we met 
last. And yet we had only sepa- 
rated at two in the morning—four 
brief hours before. O patria! O 
mores! are these the habits that an 
independent gentleman is called upon 
to indulge in ? 

At half-past six, the black cob of 
Mr. Britton’s seconder and aide-de- 
camp might be seen cantering over 
the rising ground of the Park before 
the windows; and presently that 
gentleman made his appearance in a 
green coat and white duck panta- 
loons (my own costume to a tittle), 
with the Britton colours flaunting 
over a manly bosom that required, 
said Mr. Seconder, some inward re- 
freshment. 

Down sat the two gentlemen to 
their breakfast. Ah! it does one 
good—one who has been in popu- 
lous cities pent —to see how two hale 
north-country squires can take a 
breakfast. We do not breakfast in 
that fashion in Broadway, miss. 
I was heavy, dull, numbed, scarce 
awake, longing for soda-water, and 
the deuce knows what, as these two 
Britoners were cheerfully chumping 
muftins, eggs, grilled fowls, and grill- 
ed ham, and quaffing great healthy 
bowls of coffee and tea preparatory 
to the morning's ride. 

As we ascended my carriage (pas- 
sez mot le mot, and ine me to call it 
mine), the morning, which had been 
pretty clear, set in with its usual 
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softness, and the rain fell pretty 
smartly. 

It was curious, and affecting al- 
most, to see the perfect calmness and 
simplicity with which the postilions, 
in their little green jackets and tight 
leathers, bobbed regularly up and 
down, as the celestial waters de- 
scended. By Jupiter Pluvius, these 
fellows do not seem to care for 
water any more than their masters 
do for sleep. 

The galloping greys carried us 
through half-a-dozen miles of Gut- 
tlebury Park, which, as every body 
knows, is twenty miles long. 

As we passed through the village, 
the flags were flapping over the 
beer-houses, the people were out, the 
old women especially clapping wildly 
their hands, and yelling “ Britton for 
ever!” The young persons were, as 
I thought, chiefly for the pink can- 
didate; and why? because the sa- 
gacious Mr. Bouncer, in passing 
through the various villages in his 
canvass, had taken care to provide 
every woman who would accept it 
with a pink handkerchief, ribands, 
—ay, or gown. I augured ill of his 
cause from that circumstance. M 
friend, Mr. Britton, was above es: 
briberies ; and, indeed, I must say so 
much for that gentleman’s character, 
that even to gain his election, I don’t 
think he would have resorted to any 
such arts as his opponents were not 
scrupulous about adopting. 

I have kept the reader’s eye off 
him purposely for a few minutes,— 
for the fact is, he and Mr. Harting- 
ton, his seconder, are both lying back 
in their seats, conning over in their 
minds the impromptus they are just 
going to make at Stuffington. I 
look as if I was not in the least aware 
of this manceuvre of theirs; but feel 
astonishingly interested in a book. 

Look, however, we are close upon 
Stuffington; there is the tower of 
that wonderfully old-new church, as 
I live ; and, tootoorootooroo,—hark! 
what a braying the trumpets are 
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making, in a manner which faintly 
resembles a tune called “See the 
conquering hero comes!” Gentle- 
men-farmers on excellent horses; 
farmer-farmers on humbler cattle, 
with plaids round their waists, and 
green and white cockades in their 
breasts, have drawn round us by 
twos and by threes; and lo! we 
turn the corner of the road, and you 
see, 

1. The very brass band that was 
seen in Stutfington market-place, 
followed by six dirty boys, on a rainy 
day. 

2. Mr. Bragg, the leader of the 
same, waving his tricolor stick. 

3. A whole host of standard- 
bearers, green and white, inscribed 
with “ Britton and Independence ;” 
“ Britton, the Farmers’ Friend ;” 
* Britton, the Good Landlord ;” “God 
save the Queen;” “ Corn, Colonies, 
and Commerce ;” and other apoph- 
thegms. At least forty of these are 
visible, waving and flapping in the 
hedge-rows, and making a gallant 
show. 

4. Another band. 

5. About twenty-four gigs, bug- 
sies, whiskies, flies, and barouches. 
Yonder is Mr. Hartington’s travel- 
ling chariot, green and white all 
over; all his ladies in green and 
white, waving green - and - white 
pocket handkerchiefs; and Heaven 
bless them! 

6. Five hundred voters on horse- 
back. By St. George, a noble sight! 

“ Hurray!” What a roar bursts 
from them as our carriage comes in 
among them. “Ilip, hip, hip! 
Ilurroar!” All the people shout, 
all the bells of the church begin 
jangling,—all the banners flag madly 
about; even the Quakers, in two 
little dumpy pony-chaises, catch the 
enthusiasm of the moment, and be- 
gin, though soberly, yet decidedly, to 
agitate their bandannas. 

I feel, I own it, affected. At the 
sight of so much enthusiasm, I lay 
my-hand on my heart ; or, stretching 
it out of the window, shake Jones or 
Smith by the hand, with a tearful 
“ Heaven bless you!” I feel elate as 
[ look upon this multitude of voters 
for the good old cause—the old 
sacred cause of green and white— 
and, like Xerxes, I look upon the 
host with pride first, with sorrow 
afterwards. 
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There are, say, five hundred horse- 
men. Every one of these horsemen 
has @ ¥IVB-SHILLING REFRESHMENT 
TICKET, except two hundred, who will 
partake of a Ten-surira déjeiné at 
the Sun Inn. Ua, ha, ha! O vani- 
tas vanitatum! ‘Tis not thus we 
manage our clections in the new 
country: let them, however, do as 
they will in the old. 

In this manner, with horsemen, 
banners, innumerable people lining 
the streets, and shricking trumpcts 
playing the “ Conquering Hero,” 
we pass down Hog Street, Piggate, 
Puddlegate, Pump Street, to the 
grand market-place, where stands 
the Sun Inn, with its green and 
white baleony, and its huge green 
and white banners flaunting from the 
bed-room windows. Shouts rend 
the air as we descend. ‘There stands 
Mr. Wilkins, the landlord, with a 
rosette ; and all the waiters and little 
Wilkinses with ditto. The next 
house is a neutral house, and imper- 
tinent cockneys are standing at the 
gateway, sneering evidently at our 
procession. 

As we descend, numberless voices 
again shout, “ Britton for ever!” the 
cavalcade files gallantly down Mud- 
gate, determined to parade through 
the uttermost streets of the town, and 
we enter the inn, gracefully bowing. 
An immense smoke of tobacco, 
coupled with a sour smell of ale from 
the tap, the odour of roast goose from 
the commercial room, greet you from 
the left and right on entrance. Mrs. 
Cook, with a tray containing twenty- 
four roast fowls, stumbles up against 
the advancing body ; all the house- 
maids are peering from the bar, and 
making believe to blush ; the door- 
keeper, in a pompous voice, warns 
the interlopers from the stairs, and 
shouts, “ Make way for Mr. Britton 
there.” 

That gentleman, with his friends 
at his back, straightway enters THE 
COMMITTEE-ROOM ; there he is hustled 
by an immense number of indivi- 
duals, farmers, tradesmen, county 
gentlemen, doctors, and a_ great 
power of lawyers, who form the au- 
gust body that conducts Mr. Britton’s 
election in Stuffington. “ Fine soft 
weather, sir,” begin they, as a matter 
ofcourse. “Glorious day for Stuffing- 
ton, sir!” “ This will make the ene- 
mies of independence tremble, sir,” 
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says a gentleman with a great faculty 
for public speaking. And to all 
these Briareus Britton gives his in- 
numerable pojgnées de main. A 
quarter of an hour passes away in 
these embraces, and in the hurried 
colloquies which take place on each 
shake of the hand. 

Look out at the market-place! 
Mr. Brage, and the band and banner- 
men, have by this time formed before 
the windows; the people are as- 
sembled by hundreds of thousands 
of billions. Has it not been pasted 
all over the town, in green and 
white letters, that “at twelve o'clock, 
Mr. Britton will address the electors, 
and resume his canvass in the even- 
ing ?” By this time, too, the five 
hundred horsemen have circum- 
vented the town, and come to listen 
to their favourite candidate’s ora- 
tion. 

And now Mr. Britton, Mr. Hart- 
ington, and the chief members of the 
committee, make their way under 
the sash of the window leading on to 
the baleony; and, as soon as they 
were placed before the crowd, I, see- 
ing that all the other windows of the 
committee-room are stuffed with the 
fat backs of Mr. Britton’s supporters, 
descend into the crowd to listen to 
the orations which are about to be 
delivered. 

It is not to be supposed that, while 
the Greens have been making such 
exertions, the accursed Pinks have 
heen idle. No; those enemies of the 
constitution (who have the audacity 
to ascribe on their flags the very same 
patriotic mottoes which are appro- 
priately emblazoned on our own)— 
those audacious Pinks are mustered 
pretty thick in the market - place; 
and it is evident that some storms 
are brewing. 

How pale the candidate looks 
standing on the platform! See how 
Mr. Hartington, preparatory to his 
speech, is nervously twiddling his 
watch-chain. By Heavens! ’tis a 
nervous moment, as any man knows 
who is standing on the brink of a 
public speech, not knowing how deep 
in that vast gulf he may be destined 
to go. 

They have not begun yet to speak. 
The band is playing “ See the Con- 
quering Hero!’ as usual. The 
Greens are shouting, and clapping 
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their hands with all their might; 
but above all, the dastardly Pinks 
are shricking, groaning, and yelling, 
as none but Pinks will do. 
A—a—a—ah! Hurray! Silence! 
Now Mr. Hartington is going to 
speak, and taking off his white 
beaver, he begins in the following 
words :— 
* * ve a * + 


~ * * * 


cd 


If I have not given the speeches 
delivered from the balcony of the 
Sun Inn, it is because they are to be 
found at full length in the columns 
of the Stuffington Independent; and 
because, also, no other person in the 
world but the admirable reporter of 
that journal, not the speakers them- 
selves, heard a single syllable of what 
was uttered on that eventful day. 

The honourable gentleman might 
have recited the church-catechism, or 
the multiplication-table, for what I 
know; but those atrocious Pinks 
maintained such an abominable yell- 
ing and groaning during the whole 
of the time (especially one fellow, 
who had a pink riband on his stick, 
and kept dancing and singing, and 
waving that bludgeon about during 
the whole of the speeches), that it 
was quite in vain to attempt to listen. 
A mob of some thirty fellows hired 
by the Pinks rushed madly, but sys- 
tematically, through the multitude 
during the whole time, drowning the 
voices ofthe orators with their shouts ; 
pushing honest people off their feet, 
or wickedly reminding them that 
they had feet, by ruthlessly tramp- 
ling upon the same. When I went 
forth that morning, I had a. new 
green coat, made by Storey, and a 
pair of ducks whiter than lilies. Ah, 
had you seen those ducks ere the 
speech was over! that coat, separated 
accurately between the two buttons 
at the back, and torn up to the nape 
of the neck! At present, only a 
scarecrow, and that a very shabby 
one, would venture to wear the gar- 
ments in question. 

If the green-and-white orators 
could not procure a hearing on the 
inn-balcony before the market-place, 
you may be sure that in the Long 
Inn room, where the luncheon was 
set out, and after that-meal (consist- 
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ing of salmon, mock-turtle soup, 
legs of mutton, plumb-pudding, and 
other trifles) has been discussed, our 
side met with a most enthusiastic re- 
ception. 

I, for my part, sat next to a Tee- 
totaller—the first of the species I 
ever remember to have been cheek- 
by-jowl with,—and saw that worthy, 
with my own eyes, drink four bottles 
of most flatulent effervescing lemon- 
ade, passing by all the fermented 
drinks with scorn. 

Numbers of toasts were drunk ; 
to the queen of England, three times 
three; to most of the royal dukes, 
the queen dowager, and Prince Al- 
bert, individually, three times three ; 
to our candidate and future repre- 
sentative, three timesthree, vociferous 
applause ; one cheer more! again, 
again, again! and then the proper 
bumping of glasses, and enthusiastic 
exercise of lungs. 

Our candidate, and future repre- 
sentative, made his speech, and pret- 
tily he trounced the Pinks too, as 
scarcely I have need to mention. He 
established for a fact that the inde- 
pendence of the county was menaced, 
and we all vowed to do any thing to 
support him. I will say, that I have 
heard a great number of orators, in 
the old country and the new, and 
that Mr. Britton particularly struck 
me for the novelty of his speech ; he 
did not say a word in praise of him- 
self. He only said, that as long as 
he had health and the sinews (mean- 
ing the shiners) of war, he would ne- 
ver allow a Pink to represent that 
famous county ; and I do believe he 
never will. When every one of the 
great men had made his speech, Mr. 
Britton and his immediate friends 
adjourned, according to programme, 
to resume their canvass of the worthy 
and independent electors. 


I could not go, in consequence of 


the accident above mentioned ; and 
so was fain to solace myself with a 
cigar at the bed-room window, look- 
ing at the market-place, and at a 
gentleman at the King’s Arms, the 
neutral inn, to the left, who, by his 
peculiar air, his collar turned down, 
his black velvet riband in place of a 
neckcloth, I felt at once to be a 
literary man—perhaps a saeatinant 
of The Times; and if such were the 
case, let me here offer him my very 
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humble thanks for politely allowing 
me to light my cigar by his own. 

The accursed Pink, on entering 
the town, wishing to gain all the 
popularity he could lay hold of, had 
made some very smart orations 
against the new poor-law and the 
rural police—both subjects of great 
hatred amongst the people, as all the 
world very well knows. “ No, gen- 
tlemen,” said he, “we will have no 
foreign spies here.” And, accord- 
ingly, the people, thinking the police 
were really what the honourable 
Pink called them, felt a furious 
hatred for that body of men, and de- 
termined, as they were very weak, to 
demolish them on the first provoca- 
tion. I don’t know what the Lon- 
doners say with regard to “ foreign 
spies ;” but during my short sojourn 
in the capital, I felt daily and hourly 
thankful to Sir Robert Peel for hav- 
ing provided me with such an ad- 
mirable body of burly, respectable 
guardians. 

For the poor-law the same ; 
was a great outcry about it ; 
am sure that Mr. Bonnar, had he 
seen the Stuffington workhouse, 
would not, for the sake even of 
popularity, have abused one of the 
most healthy, happy, liberal resorts 
for old age that can be conceived. 
This I say in spite of The Times 
newspaper. The Stuftington poor 
live in a delightful old house belong- 
ing to the bishopric. The windows 
of their principal sitting and dining- 
rooms look into a great, large, healthy 
kitchen-garden of five or six acres — 
the gayest, simplest, and one of the 
most pleasing prospects I ever saw. 
Good large fires were burning in all 
the living rooms, which were five 
times more spacious, cheerful, and 
airy than any that ever I have seen 
in the private houses of the poor. 
Excellent meat and bread (of which 
latter we tasted) is served out to 
them. We asked a dozen of the in- 
mates if they had any cause of com- 
plaint, and they answered no. We 
followed a young girl out—a very 
pretty, consumptive-looking weaver- 
girl—who had been to the union 
house to be treated for some tempo- 
rary complaint, and though she was 
out of the place when we spoke to 
her, and though we offered her 
money for speaking, her answer al- 
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ways was that she had experienced 
the utmost regard and kindness in 
the union. 

This, however, is straying from 
the point. Suppose that Mr. Boun- 
cer’s men have been busy among the 
poor, and that his pamphlets and 
principles have some effect. I think 
they had too much effect to-day ; 
the Pinks, after curtailing the morn- 
ing service, were determined like- 
wise to interrupt the evening festivi- 
ties, and it was evident, from numer- 
ous signs, that a popular storm was 
hanging over Stuflington. 

It is not the voters who usually 
engage in electioneering affrays, as I 
am given to understand, but a lower 
class of persons, who are not, like 
the free citizens of our blest country, 
allowed to exercise the rights of free- 
men, but who are, as amateurs, far 
more violent and boisterous than the 
regular voters are. If there are fac- 
tories about an electioneering town, 
there will always be found among the 
workmen some ardent politicians who 
generally side with the weaker party, 
be it Pink or Green, and who, though 
entirely disowned by the leaders, will 
do their work in spite of them ; will 
beat, for instance, the Green voters, 
will prevent the constables from 
keeping order, and will get drunk, 
and for nothing too; they have not 
a shilling themselves, and yet no 
lord can be more intoxicated. Who 
gives them drink? ‘This point can- 
not be argued here. I am inclined 
to believe, such is the electioneering 
ardour and purity in this country, 
that the landlords of the alehouses 
leave their cellars open during elec- 
tioneering time, and gratuitously re- 
fresh the patriots of their neighbour- 
hood. At least, if the landlords do 
not furnish the liquor, it is impos- 
sible to say who does, for the elec- 
tioneering committee repel with scorn 
the idea of bribery, and establish 
their purity by the most solemn 
placarded affidavits. 

While Mr. Britton was on his 
canvass, and the public proceedings 
of the day were over, it was plain to 
me, considering these things from the 
bed-room window, that there was a 
much greater crowd in the market- 
place than would be ordinarily seen 
there on a market-day. Groups of 


the mysterious drunkards above 
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spoken of issued from alehouses here 
and there; on a sudden it was ob- 
served that they had no colours, and 
instantaneously a row was appre- 
hended. 

The British are most indignant at 
the establishment of the rural police, 
and when Mr. Bouncer talked of 
them as “foreign spies,” he obtained 
for himself a huge popularity among 
the lower classes. Of these atrocious 
foreign despots and mercenary bul- 
lies, fellows with blue coats and 
bludgeons, I do believe there were no 
less than four in a town containing 
20,000 inhabitants! The rascals! it 
makes the blood of a free Yankee 
boil, to think that peaceable men 
should be so ridden over! 

Not daring to shew their base 
mercenary blue coats in a manly 
crowd, or to interfere with the ma- 
jestic beauty of a British election, 
these policemen wisely kept them- 
selves ensconced in their barrack in 
the town-hall, and allowed the pa- 
triots of the alehouses to have their 
full swing. 

There was plenty of rough play and 
joking, and no mischief for a long 
while. At last, there arose, between 
two fellows, a little quarrel, which 
could hardly be called dangerous,— 
nay, which many well-thinking per- 
sons would say was actually whole- 
some and laudable. It gave me an 
opportunity of seeing one of the 
noblest and most soul-inspiring sights 
in the world —a regular manly 
stand-up English fight. Indeed it 
was, and must have been a very fine 
thing, for it lasted half-an-hour ; 
but the taste for fighting, like that 
for many other usages peculiar to 
old England, requires time to learn. 

A slim, good-looking farmer's lad, 
about twenty years old, was in the 
crowd, and some altercation arose 
between him and a great bow-legged 
fellow, who looked like a blacksmith. 
I did not see the commencement of 
the dispute, but when I was first 
made aware of it, the bow-legged 
man, evidently in liquor, was abusing, 
in the coarsest language, the country 
Jad. 

A crowd gathered round, out of 
which the country lad tried to pass ; 
the bow-legged man abused him 
louder than ever, struck at him, and 
was in return pushed aside by the 
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countryman, who still wished to 
move away. 

And now came a fine instance of 
the good old John Bull spirit. Seeing 
the lad desirous to retire and avoid a 

uarrel with a man evidently in- 
dante by drink, the people took the 
latter’s part, stood by him, and said 
he should not be balked: and they, 
and the bow-legged man, yelled after 
the retreating countryman, and called 
him “Coward!” 

The countryman, by a shake of 
the elbows, eased himself of two of 
the blackguards who were shouting 
this epithet into his ear, but did not 
continue his retreating movement 
any farther. He turned round short, 
and came back to the bow-legged 
man, and hit him a great blow over 
the mouth. Old England for ever! 
in another country they would have 
allowed these two men to separate 
without bloodshed, but such is the 
spirit of justice and fair play which 
marks a Briton, that these two men 
were, by the mere form of public 
opinion, compelled to bring this 
quarrel to a speedy arbitration. 

The tall man hit the bandy-legged 
fellow over the mouth, and a ring 
was directly formed. The country- 
man had no acquaintance in the 
crowd, but it never could be said 
that an Englishman in such a cir- 
cumstance wanted for a friend, and a 
dozen knees were ready for him in 
an instant. 

And now the two men went at 
each other, fighting like two bulls, 
headforemost, in what, I presume, is 
the north-eountry fashion. Clap! 
I could hear the great blow which 
bandy-legs put in on the country- 
man’s face, and which made that 
rustic stagger. 

In the next round the tall country- 
man, with all his might, delivered a 
couple of fierce blows on his adver- 
sary’s face, who came up to the third 
round, grinning and snorting in a 
ghastly way, his eyes rolling, and 
his face ail covered with blood. In 
the next round he insisted on having 
his shirt off, as well,as his coat,—a 
creat, hirsute, brown brute! his 
arms went swaying wildly to and 
fro, as he went in for another round, 
and reeeived and delivered some 
more tremendous blows. In the 
next interval he was wiping his face 
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with his arms, which were presently 
bloody like it, and then all his naked 
body was bloody, and between the 
rounds up went his arms as usual, 
as he stood threatening his opponent, 
and uttering the strangest, savage, 
drunken yells and shouts. 

Oh, brave old England! it was a 
noble, manly sight, ‘and did a man 
good, I calculate ! 

No “claret” was as yet tapped from 
the countryman, who, after the first 
rush, had evidently the best of the 
fight. His adversary butted, and he 
managed to avoid him for some 
time as he was coming in, and beat 
his head severely as he passed. At 
first the crowd kept a pretty clear 
ring, but gradually they all seemed 
to be excited, and pushed, and shouted, 
and yelled, and swayed about, and 
closed round the fighters, as eagerly 
as if they themselves were engaged 
in the combat. 

At last, it was evident to all that 
the bow-legged man could bear no 
more, and they gave the countryman 
back his coat, and he sauntered off 
with amazing coolness after half-an- 
hour’s severe fighting; and there 
staggered the bandy-legged man, 
yelling, and cursing, and bleeding, 
10lding up his great swollen fists, and 
calling upon him to come back. 

* * * * 

Such a sight is very well amongst 
men, but I must confess I am glad that 
my dearest Maria did not see it. A 
great number of ladies, however, 
were present—ladies of the lower 
classes—and I may mention one 
who acted a part for which I almost 
thanked her. I mentioned the great 
tipsy bully with the bludgeon, 
decked with pink ribands; he had 
employed this weapon on the car- 
casses of a great number of persons 
during the day, and, among others, 
wounded in her presence the husband 
of the lady in question. So, with a 
sharp stone she found, she came up 
to the bully, and aimed at him at 
about a yard’s distance, and hit him 
over the eye and cheek, laying the 
latter open, and sending the bully 
down to the ground as if he had 
been shot. 

Ah! ye landlords of England, 
permit a foreigner to give you a 
word of wholesome warning, and do 


not be so liberal of your beer, Why, 
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why insist upon giving it away for 
nothing ? 

Towards the close of the combat 
before described, those rascally ty- 
rants, and foreign spies, and merce- 
nary assassins, the four policemen, 
ventured to make their appearance, 
and look about the crowd. They 
were not in force enough to pre- 
vent the fight, or I have very little 
doubt, but that the heartless villains 
would have prevented that manl 
and delightful exhibition of British 
courage. 

The assassin force consisted of a 
burly serjeant and three men ; and so 
long as the people were busy looking 
on at the battle, they left the wicked 
policemen alone, who stood in the 
skirts of the multitude, and no doubt 
enjoyed, in secret, the view of the 
contest. But when the battle was 
over, the people had leisure to mark 
their oppressors, and straightway 
began assailing them with yells and 
curses. ‘The patriots, as I have said, 
were not a numerous force, not 
above forty men, with a proper 
number of amateur boys — dirty, 
ragged, good-for-nothing, do-nothing 
lads, such as one sees in every crowd 
in England. Besides these, there 
might be a miscellaneous crowd of 
some hundreds, neither inclined nor 
disinclined for mischief at first, but 
not unwilling to take part against 
the policemen. ‘The patriots formed 
then their mass at a short distance 
from the obnoxious constables, and 
commenced attacking them first with 
shouts and oaths, then with cabbage- 
stalks and other market offal, until 
at last the serjeant, losing patience— 
like an assassin as he was—rushed 
with his three brutai myrmidons on 
the patriot crowd, collared one fel- 
low, and knocked down another with 
a blow on the head. 

As usual, they knocked down the 
wrong man, a peaceful fellow, as it 
afterwards turned out, and a respect- 
able townsman. But this roused the 
might of the British lion. 

lor though the patriots ran away 
at first, from a natural and instinctive 
dread that has been wisely implanted 
in the bosoms of that great class 
against their ruthless enemies and 
oppressors —though they scattered 
at first, leaving one of their body a 
prisoner, seeing that they could, with 
able boys, muster at least a hundred, 
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and that the enemy was but four, 
they rushed back - furiously upon 
their foe, determined to rescue their 
captive brother. 

One of the policemen was cut off 
from the other three, and ran—the 
coward!—ran for his den in the 
town-hall, with a score of fellows 
after him. He made a pretty good 
fight, however, thanks to the wea- 
pon ‘with which he was furnished, 
for, as the foremost of his pursuers 
came up, he delivered a blow across 
his sconce, which felled the patriot, 
and then the policeman ran— ran 
for his dear life. 

The other three were obliged to 
let go their prisoner and look to 
themselves. ‘They stood with their 
backs against a wall and fought, with 
what success I can’t say, for they 
were speedily hemmed in by the 
multitude, and it was impossible to see 
their deeds. Luckily for them, how- 
ever, a door was behind them, which 
opportunely opened upon them, and 
let them in; and though, as an Ameri- 
can, I am a lover of liberty, and 
therefore a natural enemy to all 
policemen, I must say this for the 
rogues,—that I never saw four men 
in such a strait, and, with such 
odds against them, display more 
coolness, courage, and good-humour 
than these men shewed. Pity they 
were not engaged in a better cause 
than in that of the oppression of the 
people ! 

The evening shadows were falling 
by this time, and (my coat having 
been mended tant bien que mal) | 
was enabled to go out by the back- 
way of the hotel to supper, prepared 
by one of Mr. Britton’s committee 
friends, at a beautiful quiet villa a 
short distance from the town. 

Our host was a Quaker gentleman, 
and without going into any particu- 
lars of the conversation that occurred 
at his table, I may be permitted to 
divulge so far,—that of all the neat, 
pretty, elegant, comfortable meals 1 
ever saw, this was the neatest, pret- 
tiest and comfortablest. Such fresh 
strawberries and cream! such fine 
hothouse grapes! such excellent jel- 
lies! the master of Britton Hall had 
no such grapes in his conservatory, 
nor could his French cook furnish 
better jellies. Nor was the repast 
any the worse for the grace which 
preceded it; mor was a subsequent 
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breakfast at the same mansion ren- 
dered unpalatable because our host, 
after the meat was over, called for 
his bible and soberly read us a 
psalm. 

One of the little dumpy pony- 
chaises, before alluded to, brought 
us back after supper to the town. 
I had to pass through the market- 
place, where there was still a num- 
ber of people collected; the night 
was very clear, the moon was up ; the 
tall, slim spire of the church was 
relieved against the bright grey sky. 
You could not see the colours of 
the various banners that hung from 
the chief inns and houses in the 
market-place, but the moon lighted 
up the glistening gold mottoes upon 
the flags. “ Bouncer and Freedom 
of Election ;” “ Britton, the Friend of 
the People ;” “Cramley and Inde- 
pendence ;” and so on. 
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The people were peacefully smash- 
ing the town-hall windows. They 
were in perfect good-humour, and 
allowed all persons to pass unmo- 
lested, having no enmity but against 
the glass and the policemen. 

We heard afterwards in the morn- 
ing that they had attacked these 
latter a second time, who had made 
a second narrow escape. Meanwhile, 
your Napoleon was in bed at the 
Sun Inn. Some slight qualms, it is 
true, had entered my mind as I went 
to bed, reflecting that the pillow was 
opposite to a window, that the win- 
dow had no shutters and looked into 
the market-place, and that if the 
patriots took a fancy to fling stones 
at the sun as well as the town-hall, 
one of these missiles might ° 
But it didn’t, or how should I have 
written this ? 


Letter IV. 


And now, perhaps, you have a mind 
to hear some authentic anecdotes upon 
a subject which has all along been 
very fertile of humour, namely, can- 
vassing, and the tricks and cajoleries 
practised by candidates upon electors. 
Much of such coaxing and bribery, no 
doubt, goes on in most parts of Eng- 
land,— in the boroughs especially, 
where there are comparatively but 
few electors to bribe, and where a 
purse of five thousand pounds will 
go far towards winning a seat in 
parliament. 

But in counties, where constituen- 
cies are very large, such direct bribery 
is almost impossible ; and, indeed, in 
the canvasses at which I had the 
honour of assisting, no such thing 
took place. So far from it, that 
when at one of the villages a poor 
fellow, who was not an elector, and had 
a large family, and a paralytic stroke, 
told me his story, and elicited from 
me a half-crown wherewith to pur- 
chase a meal’smeat, I was severely 
taken to task by one of Mr. Britton's 
committee for having given the money 
at all, and ordered to keep that very 
humble act of charity a secret from 
the member. 

There was neither bribery nor 
coaxing of electors as far as I saw, 
—no undue coaxing, that is; and, 
perhaps, for the very good reason 
that the electors had already made 


up their minds (or, rather, had their 


minds made up for them) which way 
they should vote. In the towns, 
where, as throughout the north, 
there are vast numbers of Dissenters 
and manufacturers, they naturally 
supported their class; and people 
themselves voted for the popular, 
that is, the liberal members. In the 
rural districts, the tenants on both 
sides voted with their landlords; and 
when Farmer Jones said he was 
Squire Smith's tenant, as a matter of 
course it was known that he would 
adopt Squire Smith’s colour. Some- 
times a man, who had a half vote at 
his own disposal, would give it to a 
Liberal, though he gave the other to 
a Conservative, and vice versd. And 
if Jones said he was Smith's man, no 
further questions were asked of him, 
as all such would have been vain. 
So, in the matter of canvassing, 
you must fancy a couple of carriages, 
and a small squadron of attendant 
solicitors and election-men, in gigs or 
on horseback, trotting from one vil- 
lage to another in perfect peace and 
quietness. At each village the church- 
bells are doubtless set a-ringing for 
each candidate ; each has his inn or 
alehouse, with his appropriate flags 
at the door; and from the windows 
of his inn each candidate makes his 
speech to a small mob collected below. 
As far as I could understand, the pink 
orations were just like the blue. The 
partisans on each side shouted or 
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yelled at the close of the speech, as 
they would have done had the re- 
— orators spouted to them a 


chapter of Gibbon, or a paper out of 


the Spectator. 

The women and the boys were the 
most eager listeners ; and the noisiest 
friends or opponents appeared chiefly 
to be those who had no votes at all. 

Various placards, squibs, songs, 
and handbills, were issued by the 
pink and green parties ; but en pure 
verte, as 1 should think. No squib, 
however witty, or song, however me- 
lodious and apt, turning the votes 
one way or other; and so the candi- 


dates might have spared a deal of 


printers’ bills. The pink candidate 
had a wag down from London, a 
hanger-on of the magazines, who 
wrote some tolerable magazine ar- 
ticles in favour of his employer ; 
but the honest Northerns would not 
understand one word of his wit, and 
received it as gravely as if it had 
been a sermon. 

Then you must fancy the nomi- 
nation-day ; the sheriff, with his 
coach-and-four and outriders ; the 
candidates, each with their body of 
supporters ; the squeeze and rush at 
the hustings; the orations delivered 
by each proposer and seconder, and 
the long list of virtues which these 
gentlemen discovered in the object 
of their choice. Mr. Bouncer had a 
clever friend, who, departing from 
the established rule of ayreeable per- 
sonalities, favoured the Stuffington 
audience with an hour's dissertation 
on the corn and timber laws, on the 
sugar question and its bearings. Not 
twenty persons of the thousands 
who heard this gentleman under- 
stood his talk, and not one cared for 
it. Ata borough election, such ex- 
positions of principles might possibly 
be useful ; but here, among the far- 
mers, pink and green are the only 
points, and reasoning quite superero- 
gatory. 

Each party, however, kept its 
friends together by arguments much 
more satisfactory. Thus at the entry 
of each candidate into 
the division there was a dinner ; at 
the nomination there was a dinner ; 
and during the two days of polling 
there were dinners every where. 

The Pinkish stronghold was a cer- 
tain seaport town that shall be called 


—what shall it be called ?—Cockle- 
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ton. It stands on the river Cockle, 
a few miles from the sea ; and is one 
of the third-class seaports of the 
British empire, as [heard Mr. Thomp- 
son assert. Mr. Thompson is Mr. 
Britton’s right-hand man—a parlia- 
ment man himself. Having triumph- 
antly carried through his own elec- 
tion, he hastened down to the support 
of his friend, and was despatched to 
the post of danger. He was so good 
as to give your humble servant a 
seat in his carriage; and a great 
crowd of bustling committee-men, a 
band, and a certain number of flags, 
and huzzas, welcomed Mr. ‘Thompson 
into Cockleton town. 

The town consists of one very 
handsome, long, broad, straight street, 
from about half the length of which 
issue certain lanes that abut upon the 
river, until the stream takes a turn 
and goes off at right angles with the 
town. From the remainder of the 
street you turn into quiet meadows 
that skirt the stream. Here is a 
market-house, and a town-pump of 
course, with Anno Domini upon it, 
and the names of the churchwardens 
under whose auspices it was erected. 
Numberless inns ornament the main 
street. Our inn—the Green inn—is 
the Lion. Next door is the Pink inn, 
the Bull; and a brace of balconies, 
almost touching each other, painted 
respectively green and pink, served 
for the orators of either party. 

When we arrived at Cockleton, it 
was seven o'clock in the summer 
evening. A vast bustle in the com- 
mittee-room took place. Mr. ‘Thomp- 
son was received with much pomp 
and shaking of hands, as the honoured 
representative of Mr. Britton. 

He instantly took his seat with a 
great air of business before piles of 
papers; but, though being a stran- 
ger, and anxious to acquire all the 
information possible about British 
customs, I attended several of these 
committees,—I believe it is next tu 
impossible to say in what they were 
engaged. In the first place, honour 
forbids. In the next, fancy a warm 
debate of one hour whether John 
Sorrochs will give his half vote, or 
whether his landlord will make him 
plump on the Pink ?— whether Tom 
‘Trotter's gig will hold three or four ? 
—how Higgins’s men are to come up ? 
and so on. All these matters were 


deeply discussed in the committec- 
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room, and the electors’ list scanned 
over and over again. Meanwhile, 
one of the gentlemen has taken a 
sheet of foolscap, and in immense 
characters has written on it 


MR. THOMPSON WILL ADDRESS THE 
ELECTORS. 

Now, expeetorating upon four large 
wafers, the committee-man fastens 
this paper on a board, and hangs 
that board out of window. The an- 
nouncement is received with cheers 
and hisses by the people below; the 
Pink people muster in crowds on the 
opposition balcony ; Mr. Thompson, 
hacked by the Greens, makes his ap- 
pearance on the ledge in front of the 
J.ion; and those who wish to hear 
the speech go down below into the 
crowd, 

The Pinks were immensely strong, 
that was clear; but there was a re- 
spectable muster of our own people. 
‘Thompson’s hat is off—he waves it 
—he smiles—he begins. Ha-a-a-a! 
what a yell is he received with! 
That which assailed Mr. Britton at 
Stuffington was scarcely more so- 
norous. 

After awhile, however, and in 
the course of a very clever, good- 
humoured speech, the yelling sub- 
sided almost entirely, and there were 
not above half-a-dozen men and boys 
who kept it up. One fellow—a pale- 
faced, white-haired, ragged, humor- 
ous-looking factory man—was worse 
than all the other five, however. 
Would you believe it, that being 
close to this gentleman, I was fool 
enough to remonstrate with him 
about his noise? “ Are you a Pink, 
sir, or a Green?” says He said 
he did not care a straw for either. 
“ Why not let the gentleman have 
his speech out in quiet? Isn't fair 
play the word in England ?” 

Upon which the pale-faced fellow 
said that that man shouldn’t speak ; 
that he had no business there ; that 
he was a member of parliament al- 
ready, and might go and talk to his 
own people ; that he had got all he 
wanted ; and had but to go down to 
parliament-house, and put his hands 
into the money-bags, and take out 
whatever he ean 

This speech, delivered very loudly, 
and very difficult to be answered, 
called a great number of people round 
the orator; and I was making off, 
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when the pale-faced man, following 
up his advantage, said, “ Hallo, boys! 
here’s a gentleman who complains he 
can’t hear Mr. Thompson a-speaking. 
As he’s hard of hearing, shout for him, 
will ye?” 

In the twinkling of an eye Napo- 
leon Putnam Wiggins was surrounded 
by at least a hundred of the smallest 
and dirtiest boys ever seen. They 
pressed and hemmed him in close ; 
they set up an infernal shrill shriek- 
ing that might have been heard for 
miles ; they caused him to look most 
unutterably foolish; they hustled 
him, these Lilliputians,—pushed and 
swayed him to and fro. There was 
not in the old country or the new a 
man at that moment in a more mean, 
unenviable situation. 

The horrid white-faced mechanic 
kept all the while an intolerable 
grinning, and all the crowd roared 
with laughter. But the mob of as- 
sailants grew gradually more formid- 
able ; lads of ten were succeeded hy 
suspicious-looking rogues of sixteen, 
and older yet, who came pushing and 
heaving, and were evidently bent on 
mischief. I had a hundred dollars in 
my pocket, and began to feel no 
small alarm. They hemmed me in 
—in one minute more they were 
ready to strike—when, O guardian 
angel! a Pink committee-man rushed 
in and extricated me from the crow d, 
and I live and thank him, and write 
this history! Never was a man more 
content to sneak back into his inn 
than Napoleon Putnam Wiggins. 

What an invaluable quality is pre- 
sence of mind! When safe in the 
inn, after that tremendous adventure, 
I thought of an argument which 
would have put Whiteface entirely 
to the rout. I had a shillings worth 
of coppers in my pocket ; and had I 
flung them to the mob of little boys, 
they would have disappeared in a 
twinkling. But they say that even 
Wellington was flustered in his first 
battle; and I bethought me of this 
stratagem too late. 

After Mr. Thompson had con- 
cluded his oration, the Pinks, from 
their neighbouring balcony addressed 
the people with considerable warmth ; 
and such was the height to which 
politics ran, that a number of com- 
bats ensued in the street, and the 
evening regularly set in for a riot. 
There were no constables in the town, 
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and every thing to be apprehended 
(that is, every thing with the excep- 
tion of the rioters); but, in the midst 
of the disturbance, Heaven sent down 
the most severe, furious shower of rain 
ever witnessed, which cleared the 
street speedily, cooling the would-be 
rioters, and restoring peace. 

The rain had dispelled all ani- 
mosity for that night, though it was 
clear to see that there would be more 
quarrelling next day. However, 
leaving that day to take care of itself, 
and glad to be out of hearing of the 
committee talk, we were glad to take 
a walk, and look at the little town 
and its neighbourhood. 

There was no trace of the shower 
in a quarter of an hour, and it was 
pleasant to see the quiet country after 
the noise and riot of the town. The 
cows were lying on the grass, placidly 
chewing the cud; the sun had gone 
down, leaving behind him in the sky 
only some great heavy clouds of pur- 
ple and gold; the river was lighted 
up with the same hues; the birds, 
that were wakened up by the vio- 
lence of the storm, were singing ere 
they went to sleep again; and the 
crickets were making a great chirp- 
ing in the hedges, very agreeable to 
hear after the noise of the people in 
the town. We passed through a 
number of flat rich pasture fields, 
and in one of them—by which time 
the night had almost come—we were 
saluted by the baying of a great black 
Newfoundland dog; and presently 
came upon its owner, a pale-faced 
handsome lad, who was sitting on a 
style, in deep conversation with a 
girl, whose face we could not see for 
the shadow of her bonnet. 

Ah! what cared those two for 
Tory or Radical, for Pink or for 
Green? Did they talk about Lord 
John and Sir Robert as they sat and 
whispered in the twilight? Would 
that pale-faced boy have exchanged 
for the chances of either his hold 
of that little white hand that lay 
nestling in his? Whisper on, O 
happy pair of lovers!—the theme 
of which you talk is but two days 
younger than the moon which shines 
above your heads, and that was made 
two days before Adam. Since then, 
and under that same soft moonlight, 
what myriads of bright eyes and ten- 
der lips have looked and spoken it! 

* * * 


Since -——. * 
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[Here follow three pages of inflam- 
matory language, addressed toa young 
lady of Tennessee ; but, more discreet 
than Wiggins himself, we shall not 
allow him in our columns to make 
his loves public.] 


THE POLLING. 


And now arrived the first of the 
two eventful days, which were to 
decide whether this great county was 
to be represented by a green candi- 
date, or misrepresented by a pink (at 
the Bull, next door, the phrase was 
of course transversed). In the middle 
of the street of Cockleton you saw 
three temporary wooden edifices 
erected, which were the three poll- 
ing booths for the voters from the 
different districts in the neighbour- 
hood. The innkeepers for the day 
made a more than ordinary provision, 
for all the voters who arrived had 
refreshment-tickets ; and some of the 
most independent amongst them, who 
found the candidates’ money insuffi- 
cient to get drunk withal, were ready 
to sport their own. 

We gobbled up a hurried breakfast 
before eight o'clock ; and as that fated 
hour struck we were all monstrous 
busy in the committee-room, each 
man mending pens, or looking out of 
window, or carefully ruling sheets of 
paper. 

Relays of expresses were provided 
to ride every where. They had bran- 
new leather express-bags, with bran- 
new keys; and great was the flurry 
as each express came panting in, 
great the difficulty to find the keys, 
until it was discovered by one inge- 
nious committee-man, that by simple 
thrusting his hand under the flap of 
the an te could extract the contents 
thereof, without any key at all. 

A gentleman told us a good story 
about these horse-expresses. ‘T'ra- 
velling one day in Yorkshire during 
an election, he saw a horse browsing 
at a hedge-side, and by it, on the grass, 
a little boy having a game at marbles 
quietly by himself. 

“Is that good fun?” says the 
gentleman. 

“ Law bless you, ees !—I can play 
for hours,” replies the boy. 

“ And what's you trade ?” 

The boy fingered his taw very 
knowingly, and hit his marble, and 
said, “ J’se an express.” 

We are, however, not only diyerg- 
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ing, but anticipating. Besides the 
horse-expresses, there were, as you 
may fancy, foot-expresses from the 
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polling-booths, bringing to each com- 
mittee a list of the voters as they 
polled :— 


BOOTH I. 


NAME. 


Thomas Dobbs . 


CockteTon, 


130 | Samuel Hobbs ........ 


276 Peter Gobbs .......... 


The fact is, that at Stuffington Mr. 
Bouncer carried all before him; the 
first five or six papers brought us by 
the messengers contained fifty votes 
for Bouncer, and scarce one for Brit- 
ton or Cramley. When we sent off 
our galloper to Stuffington at ten 
o'clock with the state of the poll up 
to that time, Bouncer still had beaten 
us by six to one. 

“ Pooh, pooh!” says Mr. Snooks, 
with a faint artificial kind of laugh, 
* he’s polling all his strength!” 

“It can’t last,” says Mr. Jones ; 
but for all that it was clear that our 
committee was not at all pleased with 
the aspect of things. 

At twelve o'clock they were no 
better ; and that odious committee at 
the Bull thrust out of the window 
an insolent placard, conceived in the 
following way :— 

State of the Poll at Cockleton, 12 o'clock. 
Bouncer .....eee00. 14 


Cramley 2 
PD sckdebenssnccses 


There was no doubt but that such 
was the fact; and the mob below, 
who were almost all Bouncerites, re- 
ceived the announcement with shouts 
of exultation. “ But wait until we 
get the returns from Stuffington,” 
say we, “and from Brandard, and 
from Diddlemore, and then you will 
see how the tide turns.” Accordingly, 
at about three o'clock, the Stuffington 
express arrived, and brought us a 
statement which figured very satis- 
factory at our window, as thus :— 

DEMIR. ccceccccccseses OOS 
Cramley ..cccccccseeee 917 
Bouncer 


coccescoecsece Vue 


936 | Gustavus Nobbs ...... 


We all went to the window, and 
gave an immense shout as this paper 
was placed in the balcony. A mighty 
load was taken from our minds, at 
any rate ; and, oh! what a thrill there 
was of anxious expectation as each 
express arrived ; and as the chairman 
of the committee with fumbling hands 
took out the paper, and with trem- 
bling voice read it to us! 

The crowd below, though hostile, 
did not receive our announcement 
with any particular demonstration of 
animosity ; for the Pinks had by this 
time got a board of their own ready, 
putting matters seemingly on a much 
more equal footing. 

At four the booths were shut for 
the first day ; at five we had another 
placard, shewing matters still more 
in our favour; and, lo! presently 
afterwards, when about sixty of us 
gentlemen were solacing ourselves 
with a dinner after the prodigious 
labours of the day, who should walk 
into the room but Mr. Britton him- 
self; of whom it certainly may be 
said, that during the eventful election 
he was like a bird, and in a yast 
number of places at once. 

We saw at once by the expression 
of the honourable gentleman's coun- 
tenance, that the victory was secure. 
lam a stranger; I live thousands of 
miles off, on the far shores of the 
Atlantic, in quiet Passimaquoddy 
Bay ; I pretend to be a philosopher, 
and to care for neither pink nor 
green ; but upon the announcement 
of the poll as he gave it to us, I 
protest I felt as happy as if the 
victory was my own, or as if my dear 
aunt in Kentucky had sent me a 
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hundred-dollar bill.* Fresh bottles 
of port were the inevitable conse- 
quence of this news; and we had 
bumper after bumper, and speech 
after speech ; every body congratu- 
lating every body else ; drinking each 
other's healths all round with nine 
times nine ; shouting, hurrahing, and 
slapping each other on the back. 
Oh, it was a jolly dinner! 

After the candidate had partaken 
of a hasty repast, which he ate rather 
nervously amidst the din above de- 
scribed, it was agreed that he should 
address the electors; and forth he 
went to the balcony, surrounded as 
usual by his backers. 

The mob was in great numbers 
before the two hotels. The fact is, 
the inflammatory Bouncer had just 
been making an harangue from his 
window, telling the people that he 
had the most perfect confidence as to 
his success on the morrow; that his 
adversaries had polled their last man ; 
that there was a shameful un-English 
coalition between them; but that, in 
spite of the coalition, he would in- 


fallibly be returned at the head of 


the poll. 

At the idea of the coalition the 
people, it is hard to say why, were 
furious; but they seemed to consider 
it a cowardly thing for the voters of 
the green way of thinking, to split 
upon the two green candidates; while, 
as there was but one pink candidate 
in the field, it was manifest that the 
Pinks must only vote for him. 

When Mr. Britton appeared before 
the populace then, they received him 
with the most horrible yells, howls, 
and hisses; and seeing that it was 
quite impossible to get a hearing, he 
with great good-humour shewed an 
immense placard, declaring the state 
of the poll, and then retired. 

The placard was fastened as usual 
in front of the balcony; and the 
yells were perfectly deafening as we 
so set up the testimonial of Green 
triumph and Pink defeat 

The people were in a fury ; a dense 
mass of them were crowding round 
our inn; and, as the carriage drove 
up that was to convey Mr. Britton 
away from us (he had many scores 
of miles to drive ere night), the mob 
pressed | so fiercely round it, that it 
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was quite clear a fight would come 
on. Where were the policemen ? 
Only three of them were in the town, 
and very wisely kept their quarters. 
Those undaunted spirits then, who 
had an attachment for the green can- 
didate, surrounded him and marched 
boldly to the carriage ; and shouted 
hurray in defiance of the yells of the 
mob, as the vehicle drove off! 

Then the mob began a vast hustling 
and pushing; then those who had 
been drinking port wine felt a great 
yearning to go and beat the ruftians 
who were insulting them and their 
leader. I felt myself the strength 
and fury of at least six giants ; judge, 
then, with what difficulty I mastered 
my feelings, and absolutely went back 
to the Lion again, without destroying 
a single man! 

The gates were left open. The 
patriots did not as yet dare to pass 
that invisible barrier, which the law 
had set before them. 

However, they began to wreak 
vengeance on the obnoxious placard. 
One fellow tried to pull it down, then 
they flung mud at it, then stones. 
Our committee declared themselves 
in permanence ; they sat round the 
great green table of the room, solemn- 
ly occupied in twirling their thumbs. 
‘Those gentlemen whostill had favours 
on were entreated to remove the 
same. We did, with a faint show of 
resistence ; vowing at the same time 
that we were not afraid of the black- 
guards—not a whit. 

The crowd are still swaying and 
shouting in the place. One unlucky 
committee-man must go and throw 
out some halfpence. 

Whizz — dash — crash — smash ! 
back came the halfpence in a shower 
— back through the sacred windows 
of the committee-room ; and we hear 
the horrid crowd laughing without. 

The landlord looks in with a faint 
smile. “I know it’s nothing, gen- 
tlemen; but shall I shut the gates, 
and call in the police ?” 

“Mr. Landlord, you must shut 
the gates on no account; the mob 
would storm the house, if you did! 
And as for the policemen, there is 
no use in having them; there are 
but three, and. they are not enough 
to protest y ou.” T he landlord retires 


* Mrs. Wiggins of Babylon, Reuteie. to aealinin bom seston are vienna will 


no doubt take the hint.—O. Y. 
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bowing; and some one jocosely says 
that Mr. Bouncer ought to be called 
“ the glaziers’ friend !” 

After the return of the halfpence, 
the people were quiet for awhile; 
but some of our people below would 
rush out and clear the gate; and 
forth they went, and were with great 
difficulty brought back again; and 
the mob rushed in with them, and 
much fighting ensued. It was con- 
sidered absolutely necessary to shut 
the gates; and when closed, the pro- 
phesied riot ensued. ‘The people as- 
sailed the gates with brickbats; then 
they broke all the lower windows ; 
then shutters were hastily closed ; and, 
behold! showers of stones smashed 
the consecrated glaze of the commit- 
tee-room, and caused the elders to 
tremble. 


The stables and back premises of 


the Lion lead down to the 
little lane; and I had, for quiet’s 
sake, taken that path during the 
latter part of this disturbance, and 
was thinking of Kentuck, and gazing 
on the silent water, and watching the 
cigar-smoke peacefully ascending in 
a quict, blue, evening air. And yet 
we were only thirty “yards from the 
seat of war! ~ An ostler was whistling 
and rubbing his steed down with 
straw; a pretty girl in curl-papers 
was gazing at the ostler, at the sum- 
mer evening, at three sailors in a 
ship on the river who were turning 
a capstan and singing monotonously. 
‘Two or three hens were picking and 
clucking about near the stable-stuff ; 
and the only noise of the election 
that one heard in that quiet alley 
proceeded from three very ragged 
hoys of about four years old, who 
were each shouting the name of a 
candidate, and rolling over and over 
in the dirt-heaps. 

The cigar concluded, I meet the 
pallid landlord with a very frightened 
waiter trotting after him, and hear 
the most demoniac and fierce shouts 
at the gate. The mob are storming 
it—us. Ah! why did I leave m 
peaceful Passimaquoddy, to seri 
under the foul hands of old country 
patriots ? 

“ Now’s the time to call the police, 
sir!” says the landlord. “TI can't 
stand by and see my property knocked 
about in this here sort of way !” 

“If you can get enough of them, 


certainly call them,” said 1; and only 


river by a 


mention this speech, because on it 
hinges a very characteristical and 
landlordical answer. 

“ John!” says he, turning round 
to the waiter, “ go and bring a hun- 
dred policemen — not one less than 
a hundred !” 

John went off as if in obedience — 
as he would have gone off with an 
unlimited order for beer,— but no 
policemen ever came,—far from it ; 
while one of our committee-room, in 
mortal fright, appealed to the mayor 
of the town, who presided the Pink 
committee at the Bull. That magis- 
trate took the green-and-white com- 
mittee-man by the collar, and vowed 
he would send him to prison if he 
did not instantly quit the room. 

Such are Pinks! Dressed in a 
little brief authority, these rascals 
play such fantastical tricks as make 
one quite angry. 

Entering the house, thus besieged, 
I found a dear, pretty chambermaid, 
cowering in one of the dark passages 
—a sweet, simple, smiling, north- 
country girl—who told me on the 
first day of my arrival (@ propos of 
some compliments that my dear aunt 
may rest assured never passed the 
bounds of strictest decorum)—who 
told me that she was not the pretty 
chambermaid, and straightway point- 
ed to a great red-cheecked wench as 
her bean idéal. 

After leaving the chambermaid 
(I only introduced her to tell the 
above little anecdote of her, which is, 
as I fancy, a curious one), I entered 
the lobby; and there in the first 
place was a tipsy Londoner, with a 
voice much like Paul Bedford’s. He 
was shouting frightfully, and swearing 
that he would annihilate the mob. 
He seized me, and said he saw me in 
the crowd, and that it was clear | 
was very much intoxicated ; by which 
speech the learned can judge of his 
own condition. 

Besides the bawling Cockney, there 
was a bawling [rishman, who hwanted 
to know hwy the dooors were no flung 
open ; hwy the landlard dared to in- 
terrupt commercial men, and prevent 
them from perfarming their business 
as they would desire. “ Landlard !” 
says he, “ fling open the geets this 
instant!” But the landlord didn’t ; 
or what would the committee have 
done, if he had ? 

There were the major part of them, 
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I am sorry to say, sneaking about 
the lobby ; the coramittee-room was 
a desert. Lighted by one solitary 
candle, that served to shew innumer- 
able ghastly pieces of paper pasted 
over the broken windows—the di- 
aculum plaster for the wounds in- 
flicted by the people. 

The only persons who seemed at 
all at their ease amidst this din of 
war, were a dozen inn-servants, who 
were devouring a huge salmon ina 
back-parlour; and Mr. Thompson, 
the worthy member,—that honour- 
able gentleman was quietly taking 
tea in his bed-room, and did me the 
honour to invite me to take a cup of 
his bohea; and, as we sat together 
somewhat incautiously at the window, 
whizz! there came a stone about an 
inch over our heads, cutting through 
the glass like a bullet. I am having 
it polished and set in a brooch, and 
shall beg my dear aunt to accept it 
as a memorial of this famous election. 

Shall I tell you how we beat the 
atrocious Pinks on the second day's 
~ as on the first? Shall I describe 
1ow in Stuffington market-place the 
high-sheriff declared Lord George 
Cramley and Mr. Francis Britton to 
be duly elected as knights ofthe shire? 


SONNET. 
On the Redbreast’s Song in November. 


Yes, orators there are with voices loud, 
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How Bouncer made a speech satis- 
factorily accounting for his failure ! 
Fancy all this, and the banners, and 
the trumpets, and the feasting. 
Fancy likewise some policemen this 
time. What a comfort it was to see 
a couple of score of those cut-throats 
march into the town by two and two, 
and know that they were at hand if 
need were! 

Apprehending some disturbance 
were a chairing to take place, the 
knights of the shire were made to 
ride round the town, girt with swords 
and guarded by a host of their re- 
tainers. And it was a fine thing to 
see my friend, Captain X. » Walk- 
ing to the tune of the “ Conquering 
Hero!” Meanwhile the rain fell in 
torrents, but the knights of the shire 
pretended never to mind it ; and they 
were wet through, but still they bowed 
and bowed; and, finally, having 
changed their clothes, grand dinners 
took place every where, champagne 
banged about, loyal toasts were de- 
livered, and, lo! here is Napoleon 
Putnam Wiggins, at the George 
Hotel in York city, chronicling the 
great deeds which have been done 
at the What-d’ye-callem Election. 





And books of magic spells, whereby we now 
May waken tongues long mouldering in the shroud! 

But, mark, from yonder faded yellow bough 
There comes a tiny voice, whose notes to me 

Bring more than books or orators can give ; 
It seems to speak of mutability, 

And that no less, which will for ever live. 
It seems to say: “ Ay, nature fades again ; 

The leaves are sear ; frost-nipp’d they fade away, 
To perish dankly in the winter's rain ; 

But Hope droops not, though Nature’s charms decay ; 
Hope, that on earth is nurtured not, but clings 
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To Heaven as home, still calm and cheerful sings !” 
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NAPOLEON BREATHED HIS LAST. 


Tue young priest, I ought to state, 
evinced some repugnance for the ex- 
pedition. His last misadventure had 
a little cooled his chivalrous ardour. 
But we made it clear that a young 
apostle who would on his return re- 


ceive the insignia of the Legion of 


Ifonour could not decently refuse 
being of our party. And the abbé, 
without further grimace, consented, 
ran to prepare his nag, and covering 
his exquisite legs with a large and 
thick pair of overalls, returned to us 


with the bold glance of an eagle. If 


some hap-hazard does not cut off M. 
Abbé Felix Coquereau in the prime 
and lust of life, I predict for him an 
apostolic career full of glorious re- 
nown. 

M. Chabot excused himself. <A 
pressing affair, he said, would retain 
him at St. Croix. 
easy, if not happy success, no doubt 
the young commissaire du roi indem- 
nificd himself for his sexagenary 
amour at Cadiz. On this occasion 
he conducted his affair with so much 
mystery, that many doubted whether 
it was not mere make-believe, or a 


In that land of 


too transparent vanity. Here is a 
diplomacy for you. I was also or- 
dered to form part of this expedi- 
tion. Had I been consulted instead 
of ordered, I would fain have dis- 
pensed with my own presence on this 
particular occasion. On arriving at 
the Mole, I found our captain sur- 
rounded by his staff, ready to start. 
I ought here to proclaim that the 
Abbé Felix Coquereau is a tho- 
roughly handsome fellow en costume 
bourgeois. When he vaulted into 
his saddle, the cockneys of the place 
shouted enthusiastically , though they 
did not see the calves,—for I have 
already stated that the abbé wore 
huge, thick overalls. The commence- 
ment of the journey from St. Croix 
to La Laguna is not encouraging; 
but I will not fatigue you w ith the 
description of a country which you 
well know. La Venta de la Cuesta 
was the rallying point for our tra- 
vellers. The road was thronged 
with peasants returning from mar- 
ket. ‘The pretty girls and the mule- 
teers were, as usual, cracking their 


jokes. But notwithstanding this fa- 
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niliarity amongst each other, this 
cortége of peasants behaved with the 
greatest respect towards our party. 
M. TrAbbé Felix Coquereau, ap- 
parelled in his costume de circon- 
stance, shone forth in almost super- 
natural lustre. We were saluted 
with the respectful exclamation, 
* Vayan ustedes con Dios, caballeros I” 
—God go with you, noble gentlemen ! 
‘Towards the summit of the hill, a 
young girl, with an arch and open 
air, stepped forward, and seizing the 
bridle of M. PAbbé Felix Coque- 
reau with one hand, while with the 
other she crossed herself devoutly, 
exclaimed, “ Vaya usted con la Vir- 
gen, sancto padre!” —The Virgin go 
with you, holy father! The sprightly 
girl had, doubtless, the evening be- 
fore seen our worthy almoner at 
St. Croix, in his sacerdotal suit. As 
for the abbé, surprised, abashed, and 
confused, he did not, like the canon 
of the Lutrin, thunder out a bluster- 
ing benediction, but stammered con- 
fusedly a few unmeaning words, 
midst the general laughter of the 
caravan. Our cavalcade soon ap- 
proached Laguna. Behold us in the 
ancient capital of the island, whose 


approach is heralded by the crest of 


San Roque, and its little hermitage. 
A large stone cross stands at the 
commencement of the Fauxbourg. 
We proceeded through groups of the 
population, and I distinguished 
amongst them priests, students, 
and monks, clad in those ancient 
costumes in which I have seen them 
represented in the theatres of Paris 
and Brest. The town had quite an 
ancient aspect, and recalled to my 
recollection the old city of Vitré, in 
Brittany, which has bidden defiance 
to the tooth of Time, as if to give to 
the present generation a specimen 
of the physiognomy of the cities of 
the middle ages. 

But the most astonishing thing 
at Laguna is the verdure which 
covers the roofs of the houses. 
This singular vegetation, per- 
petual produce of the humid and 
foggy air, developes itself with asto- 
nishing rapidity, and gives to the 
most modern buildings a time-worn 
look. ‘There are some rich and no- 
ble families at Laguna. The Count 
de Salazar resides in a small palace, 
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and the Marquis de Nova has built 
a palace worthy of his family on the 
square Del Adelaiffido. We passed 
the night at Laguna. I was the 
only sailor who formed a portion of 
the expedition ; and having previously 
agreed to take charge of the daughter 
of a poor French officer who died in 
the island since our arrival, I paced 
silently through the town, “ cudgel- 
ling my brains” as to how I was to 
acquit myself ofmy trust. At length 
a thought struck me, “ I will seek an 
audience of the Prince, my captain,” 
said I; “he always has been kind to 
me,—more so, perhaps, than I de- 
serve.” J returned precipitately to 
the hotel. I was not mistaken, for 
the Prince granted me an audience. 
I related to him the history of the 
father of the poor girl as far as [ 
knew it, “- her own forlorn condi- 
tion. 1 endeavoured to throw into 
my recital something to awaken the 
compassion of the Prince, but that 
was unnecessary, for he soon disco- 
vered my wishes, and associated him- 
self to their accomplishment. 

“ Hérou,” said he, taking me by 
the hand, “ I have long known you 
are a truly good fellow. Come to 
me aboard; I will relate what you 
have been telling me to the crew, 
and after that make your collection. 
For my own part, I promise you a 
bank-note of 1000 francs.” 

“ And the daughter of the old 
French soldier will be happy y Lex- 
claimed. “ ‘Thank you, monscigneur ! 
thank your royal “highness a * thou- 
sand times !” 

“ There’s no need for that,” said 
our captain promptly ; 3; “ but don’t 
forget my orders 

« Well,” said I, in going down the 
staircase, “as for our crew, I will 
answer for them, and which among 
the officers will close his purse-strings 
after the example set by the Prince *” 

The next day we recommenced our 


journey towards the Peak. Our first 


station was the village of La Chasna, 
more than 4000 feet above the level 
of the sea. We were jomed by an 
inhabitant of the locality—a sort of 
escribano rigged out in the manner of 
Basilio. This was the reverend Ma- 
gister Juan de Dios, who was accom- 
panied by two guides, filling for the 
moment the office of burriqueros.* 


° Donkey: -drivers, 
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Armed with long switches, they be- 
laboured our nags, which bounded 
along gaily. The oaths of these 
peasants terribly annoyed M. rAbbé 
Felix Coquereau, who again, for the 
second time, embraced his mother 
Earth, falling on the broad of his 
back. It would be ungenerous to 
éwell on an incident which the wor- 
thy man bore with a resignation 
truly apostolic. After his fall, we 
wished him better luck the next 
time. I will not go over the tedious 
ground of the Oucanca of the Pic 
de Teyde, and of the Degellada 
d’Oucanca. We reposed ourselves 
a little at the source of the Piedra. 
Ilere we were tormented by an in- 
cessant thirst and burning sun. That 
terrible south-east wind blew off the 
coast. ‘This is the real plague of the 
Canaries. When it blows, the birds 
cease to warble, the sun is covered 
with a yellow tint, and a veil of thick 
vapours prevents one from rightly 
distinguishing objects. ‘The soil and 
plants become dried and burnt up; 
men and animals lose all their energy 
and vivacity. I have experienced 
the influence of the sirocco in Italy, 
of the hamatou of Senegal, of the 
simoom on the coasts of Africa; but 
none of these winds is more terrible 
than “ El tiempo de Abazo,” as the 
mountaineers of Teneriffe call it. 

I will not go over the trouble we 
had in ascending this mighty moun- 
tain. ‘To you, Tom, it were more 
“tedious than a twice-told tale.” 
Excepting the Prince, and some few 
other of our officers, our party made 
more noise than work. As to the 
Abbé Felix Coquereau, seated on a 
portion of lava, he gave us his best 
wishes for the success of our enter- 
prise. At the end of the second 
day’s journey, our worthy almoner, 


with some others, gave up all idea of 


proceeding farther on the expedition. 
With downcast looks, with “ bated 
breath and whispering humbleness,” 
he begged to be excused. Noteventhe 
idea of the cross of honour, which he 
saw awaiting him at the end of his 
honourable mission, could animate 
his faltering courage. I must say, 
our situation was far from agreeable. 
Many amongst us were seized with 
violent bleedings of the nose, palpita- 
tions of the heart, shortness of breath, 
&e. &c. The Prince alone was re- 
markable for his unalterable patience 
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and intrepidity. The venerable Ge- 
neral Bertrand, weighed down with 
years, and oppressed with wounds, 
felt his limbs refuse their office. He, 
nevertheless, proceeded on his way, 
not wishing, as he himself said, that 
for the first time in his life he should 
turn his back in mounting to the as- 
sault. It ended in his causing a rope 
to be passed round his body, and he 
gave the word to the guides to haul 
him up when he faltered either from 
fatigue or faintness. ‘The young 
officers said, in a suppressed tone, 
that the old soldier was not in his 
proper place ; but wherefore not ? 
if a strong and vigorous mind is 
cased in a frail, feeble, and worn-out 
body, has it not the right to com- 
mand that body? But Ta thousand 
times prefer General Bertrand thus 
dragged up, to the Abbé Felix 
Coquereau dreaming in a tranquil 
slumber of the promised cross of 
honour and of priestly ovations. At 
length we arrived at the wished-for 
goal. I will not dilate on the mag- 
nificence of the prospect ; that, Tom, 
would be caviare to you. In less 
than eight minutes, however, we de- 
scended on foot the mountain which 
it cost us so much trouble to ascend. 
In our descent, we picked up the 
Abbé Felix Coquereau, whom we 
found asleep lying on his open bre- 
viary, in the midst of all these won- 
ders of nature. After our breakfast, 
which was substantial, and which 
passed gaily off, we took the road to 
Laguna, where the inhabitants gave 
us a charming ball. 

The Prince, overcome with fatigue, 
could not be present on this occasion. 
He was represented by the Abbé 
Felix Coquereau. The young priest 
found in the ball-room many of his 
cloth, with whom he held a long 
conversation on devotional subjects. 
Whilst our young officers were danc- 
ing, I, unperceived, glided near the 
abbé. I hoped, of course, to hear 
some edifying discourse, or some use- 
ful moral remark; but our almoner 
was dilating with eager eye and ani- 
mated gestures on the beauty and 
grace of the French dancers. In 

vain did the provincial priests stickle 
for the Spanish dance and Spanish 
artistes. The patriotism and elo- 
quence of the abbé bore irresistible 
sway, and the palm was accorded to 
our Bayadéres. All this, as you 
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may suppose, enhanced my esteem 
for the “oily man of God.” The 
next morning, our host prepared an 
omelette au lard for our breakfast. 
To hear him talk, one would con- 
ceive that this was an exquisite and 
wondrous dish. ‘There was no one 
in the Canaries who could make it 
like him, at once so savoury and so 
succulent. While the officers of our 
ship were assembled round a decrepit 
billiard-table, trying to kill time, our 
Prince, recovered from his fatigue, 
continued pacing up and down, 
waiting his turn. In the corner was 
a large, free stone pot, full of a black 
liquid ; it might be ink, or, for aught 
I know, to the contrary, blacking. 
The Prince dipped the end of his cue 
into this stuff, and began working 
away as a true éléve of Charlet, b 

commencing a drawing on the wall. 
Meanwhile, it was his turn to play, 
and there were cries for him to com- 
mence. But no prince was forth- 
coming. At length he was disco- 
vered, drawing away silently in a 
corner. We all gathered round him 
immediately. ‘The wall had been 
heretofore as white as snow; but 
now there stood out in full relief a 
trooper of the army of Egypt, in full 
uniform, with a three-cocked hat, 
somewhat the worse for the wear, 
his hair gathered up @ la Cadogan, 
with short collar, small epaulettes, 
and long gaiters ; in a word, a true 
soldier of the Pyramids, of'so striking 
a resemblance to the original, that 
we all bellowed out for very joy. [ 
know not if all the other fellows felt 
as I did; but I assure you, Tom, 
never were cries less mixed up with 
flattery. The Prince, with his cue 
under his arm, received our solicita- 
tions with comical gravity. As he 
passed into the salle d manger, he 
said, significantly, “ It remains to be 
seen, gentlemen, whether our host 
will be of your opinion.” Our 
famous omelette au lard was eaten and 
paid for. [ ought to state, that it 
was only half burnt, and that the 
bacon was not quite rancid. Every 
one, however, made the best of a bad 
business ; and when our officers were 
contented, why should we sailors 
grumble ? 

Just as we were about mounting 
our nags, to return to St. Croix, the 
innkeeper rushed towards us, half 
crying, half angry. The walls of his 
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billiard-room were white as snow on 
our arrival, and now—now ! 

“ But my good fellow,” said an 
officer of La Favorite, “ it is a per- 
fect fresco.” 

“My house is not a cabaret,” 
quoth the innkeeper. 

“ But ——” 

“ That you should thus disfigure 
my walls.” 

“ But when I tell you 

“Tell me nothing. My walls are 
mine, I suppose, and they are de- 
stroyed.” 

“ But, my dear fellow, this very 
destruction, as you call it, will be the 
making of your house. It will get 
you custom.” 

Tere Boniface stood on tiptoe, giv- 
ing a couple of inches more to his 
stunted growth. 

“ As for my house,” said he, with 
mock-heroic dignity, “ thanks to the 
Virgin, there is no want of custom.” 

*“ Well,” said the officer, “ go to, 
my good man, and tell all those who 
shall look on that sketch, that a son 
of the King of the French has drawn 
on your wall a soldier of the French 
republic.” 

Our cavalcade now galloped gaily 
away, with the exception of the galled 
and fatigued of the previous evening, 
who remained quietly behind. Our 
Prince took in his way a small port, 
where we were very cordially re- 
ceived by a native of the country, an 
agreeable man, who talked well, and 
gave us what was much better, an 
admirable lunch. We arrived at St. 
Croix at seven o'clock in the evening. 
Our captain, unrefreshed by sleep— 
for he did not think of lying down— 
began his preparations for the anni- 
versary of the Revolution of July. 

I know on te ee a multitude 
of low people who forget their origin. 
The son of Louis Philippe does not 
forget his, and recalls to mind that 
great and spontaneous movement of 
the people which placed on his fa- 
ther’s head the finest crown in the 
whole world. The young Prince, 
our captain, addressed to us on this 
occasion an order of the day, which 
he composed himself. As, however, 
you have doubtless read this, my 
dear ‘Tom, in the newspapers, I will 
not go over the matter anew. In 
the evening, the Prince did not forget 
the promise he made me in the morn- 
ing. He related on board the histo- 
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ry of Captain Maurice (he was the 
father of the poor orphan girl), and 
was the first to place in my hat a 
bank-note for 1000 francs. ‘This 
was of happy augury ; for napoleons, 
crowns, and five-frane pieces, were 
literally rained into my castor. I 
could not contain my joy. “ Poor 
Mary!” said I, “ the sailor will have 
served you in his way as well as the 
Prince.” An incident occurred on 
this occasion which perfectly recon- 
ciled me with M. Rohan Chabot 
and Coquereau. The first-named 
individual flung into my hat a note 
of 500 francs. The abbé, not so 
rich, gave, with equal grace and ge- 
nerosity, three golden pieces. The 
young priest remembered that he 
was himself the son of an old soldier 
of the empire. 

I shall tell, 


ment of my 


in a word, the dénoi- 
drama. My collection 
procured for Maria a more than 
sufficient dowry. I entered into 
communication at once with the fa- 
ther of her intended husband, a 
trader at St. Croix. The affair was 
soon concluded. The night before 
we left the island, the marriage took 
place: it was a striking ceremony. | 
represented the father of Mary. The 
ceremony took place in the church 
of St. Croix, before the whole ship's 
company. Almost all the officers 
signed the marriage register. After 
the nuptial benediction, which was 
given by the Abbé Felix Coquereau, 
we all adjourned to the house of the 
father of the bridegroom, where a 
dinner was provided. We were as 
merry as grigs. We had each and 
all done a praiseworthy action, and 
that was one of the sources of our 
unbounded gaiety. We all enjoined 
on her husband that it was his duty 
to render the poor creature happy. 

We had a right to do so, for was she 
not the child of the expedition to 
St. Helena? Pardon me, Tom, 
these long details. This simple epi- 
sode appeared to me a happy augury 
for our expedition. For my own 
part, I should have a lighter heart, 

and a clearer conscience, if all the 
days of my life were as pure as this. 


To return to the fées in honour of 
The inhabitants of 


the three days. 
St. Croix spontaneously joined in our 
manifestations. All houses were 
open on the occasion for our country- 
men. To be a Frenchman was to 
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have a knife and fork at every table. 
The most distinguished citizens of 
the place, the best-born and the 
handsomest women, came several 
times a-day to visit our vessels, as you 
come to the house of a friend who 
is about soon to take his departure. 
We left Teneriffe the following 
day, Sunday, August 2, at 10 o'clock 
in the morning. We weighed our 
anchor during a smart breeze, but 
the weather was fine. If any one on 
board had doubted the seamanship of 
the Prince, he would have been un- 
deceived on this occasion. In the 
afternoon we lost sight of the Peak, 
on the summit of which we had 
been seated the evening but one be- 
fore. On Tuesday the 20th we crossed 
the line. Every one knows, either by 
experience or hearsay, the famous 
baptism which the new-comer re- 
ceives in passing the equator. Since 
we left Teneriffe, I often heard the 
passengers talking of what they called 
the maritime Saturnalia. M. the 
Abbé Felix Coquereau, who knows 
more than people think, took the 
pains to tell us that this disreputable 
farce—this orgy without a name, had 
not even the merit of antiquity in its 
favour, for it only dated as far back 
as the celebrated voyage of Vasco de 
Gama in 1497. Our learned abbé 
had his own reasons for casting a 
slur on this imposing ceremony. In 
a word, to use a vulgar phrase, he 
smelt a rat. Already he shuddered 
and shivered at the idea of the god 
Neptune and his brutal aspersions. 
The abbé did not avow the fact, but 
it was easy to see that all he knew 
of the matter was drawn from that 
turbid source, the maritime romances 
of M. Eugene Sue. I was one of the 
first to divi ine this; and I determined 
to punish the romance-writer in the 
person of his respectable reader. 
The crossing of the line is the car- 
nival of the sailor,—not one jot more. 
The crew are amused ; they sprinkle 
and wet each other. Itis aday offun 
and jollity for the ocean-tossed tar. 
There are so few of these days in his 
laborious and monotonous life, that he 
ought not to be reproached with the 
indulgence. I have, however, known 
captains who, whether from severity 
or from prejudice, forbade this joyous 
ceremony, or restrained it within li- 
mits which destroyed its originality. 
These men were not certainly liked 
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by the sailor. Our Prince and cap- 
tain, however, had announced that 
he would allow the ceremony to be 
carried on on a grand scale. He even 
went the length of saying that any 
one of the crew should be at liberty 
to throw as many buckets of water 
at him as he wished. Hardy, active, 
and devoted sailors had, according to 
him, a right thus to amuse them- 
selves. During two whole days we 
silently occupied ourselves in pre- 
parations for the ceremony. It must 
be avowed that all is not so foolish 
as it appears in this féte. Besides, 
there was a little speculation, which, 
considering the number of passengers, 
was lucrative. The evening before 
we reached the line, after the sun 
had gone down, and whilst all the 
world was swallowing the fresh air on 
deck, the herald of the Bon homme de 
la ligne, masked and costumed in the 
most appropriate fashion, appeared 
rising over the bow, with the speak- 
ing-trumpet in hand, and with a loud 
gruff voice announced the visit of his 
vowerful master. Next day the non- 
initiated passengers went to be bap- 
tised. ‘This discourse interrupted all 
other conversation. ‘The Abbé Co- 
quereau started as though he had 
swallowed a cray fish in a single 
mouthful. M. Chabot, the young 
commissaire du roi, stood wp, and ra- 
ther disdainfully regarded the whole 
ship’s crew. He had long before an- 
nounced his resolution to take no 
part in this stupid amusement. 

Our captain gravely replied to the 
ambassador, that he would receive 
his master, old Father Neptune, with 
pleasure. At these words the envoy 
stepped over a rope, and fell on the 
deck, surrounded by tow, burnt 
ropes, &c. &c., emblems of the power, 
&e., of the Bon homme de la ligne. 'Two 
sailors, covered with housings, formed 
together a magnificent horse. The 
one represented the head, the other 
the tail. ‘The courier jumped cleverly 
into the saddle, cracking his whip. 
Atter having scampered about the 
whole of the deck, he again announced 
in a loud voice his titles and qualities. 
The tail and head, not forgetting the 
horseman, then swallowed a small 
glass of brandy. Lastly, the actors 
in this burlesque prologue, escorted 
by the remaining portion of the 
sailors, entered the hatchways. And 
thus ended the gambols of the eyen- 
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ing. The spot chosen for our sport 
was the foot of the mainmast. There 
was placed a small block, on which the 
patient was to sit during his inter- 
rogatory ; and a long tub filled with 
water, on which was a deal plank, 
covered with a cloth, for the purpose 
of shaving the candidate. <A little 
behind, just near the netting, was 
another large tub, meant as a re- 
servoir. Buckets, with long ropes 
attached, were ranged all round. The 
long-boat was filled with a vast num- 
ber of vases of all dimensions, destined 
to complete the general inundation. 
The next morning there was a ge- 
neral muster on deck. Simulta- 
neously a sailor appeared with a pair 
of trousers covered over with pitch 
and tar, having a sheepskin thrown 
over his shoulders. His face was 
bedaubed with red and yellow paint. 
On his cap, stuck with Turkey 
feathers, were two bullocks’ hoofs. His 
breast, arms, &c., were done over with 
motley colours ; and from his chin 
hung down along thick beard. Thus 
armed and accoutred, this droll figure 
had further suspended from his neck 
a thick iron chain. He was followed 
by five naked cabin-boys, who figured 
as deyils. ‘They were the first to re- 
ceive several buckets of water on the 
head. At this epoch Le bon homme 
de la ligne descended slowly and ma- 
jestically from the foremast. From 
head to foot he was so well covered 
with white sheepskin, that the tip of 
his nose was all that could be seen. 
A. lump of tow, mixed with wool, 
served him for wig and beard. A 
yiece of painted wood added to the 
length and breadth of his nose. 
According to invariable tradition, he 
appeared shivering with cold, to the 
great joy of the young sailors. He 
was followed by his captain of guards, 
and by his entire court. His royal 
retinue were armed with clubs, and 
sarried long Indian pipes. Next to 
the Bon homme de la ligne was a stout. 
sailor, covered over with rouge, whom 
he alternately called daughter and 
wife. Beneath the petticoat of this 
figure the sailor’s trousers were just 
discernible. 

| formed myself a portion of the 
court, and filled the office of barber 
to their majesties. The ceremony, 
so much dreaded by some, and so 
much desired by others, was an- 
nounced by the rolling of the car, 
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composed of old planks morticed 
together and set on two wheels. 

At length Le bon homme took his 
place on his throne, at the foot of the 
mainmast. Near him stood, silent 
and motionless, his royal consort, 
intrepidly, yet modestly, chewing her 
quid of tobacco. In my quality of 
barber, I was armed with an enor- 
mous wooden razor, which I carried 
proudly on my shoulder. The cap- 
tain of the guards, whose business it 
was to preserve order, added to the 
confusion, by jumping, swearing, ges- 
ticulating, and bawling, to the top of 
his bent. Every thing was now ready. 
‘The captain of the guards called forth, 
with stentorian voice, the first pas- 
senger inscribed on the list. ‘This 
latter advanced, escorted by the sa- 
tellites of the Bon homme de la ligne. 
He was presented all daubed over to 
the court, and directed to sit down on 
the block ; after which the invariable 
form of catechism and interrogatory 
was regularly proceeded with. ‘The 
name, age, country, and profession, 
of the individual is first asked; 
whereupon the Bon homme says,— 
“ Do you promise to be a good fellow 
—that is to say, to cause the popu- 
lation to increase and multiply, and 
not to allow the girls to have holy- 
day time of it?” “Do you promise 
never to cuckold a sailor ?” &c. &e. &e. 

All the passengers had been now 
nearly called in turn, and all had 
redeemed, more or less generously, 
their baptism. ‘The stock purse was 
quite plethoric, and we were all in 
excellent humour, when the last 
called refused to leave the ranks. 
The captain of the guards repeated 
his name with a formidable voice ; 
but there was the same silence, the 
same immobility. The delinquent 
continued to smoke his pipe a 
lessly, and with a disdainful air. On 
a given signal, four athletic topmen 
seized on the obstinate wight, who 
called on the Prince with might and 
main ; but the only prince aboard at 
that moment was Le bon homme de la 
ligne—the monarch of the equator. 
Willy nilly, we lugged the culprit 
forth, and stowed him away on the 
small stool. “ Your name?” repeated 
the god, with a voice of thunder; but 
the only answer was a gesture of in- 
effable disdain. At this moment, on 
a given signal, a foremast man, hidden 


behind the bits, flung the contents of 
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an enormous bucket of water on the 
head of the neophyte, with so much 
vigour and address that he remained 
for a moment dumb-stricken. 

“Your name, for the third time ?” 
said Le bon homme. 

“ Philippe Auguste de Rohan Cha- 
bot,” answered at length our young 
spark, with a remnant of hauteur. 

“ Don’t know you, child,” imper- 
turbably rejoined Neptune. “ Your 
age ?” 

“ ‘Twenty-five years.” 

“Famous! The age of love and 
courtship, my boy. Your profes- 
sion ?” 

“ Commissaire du roi, charged 
to——” 

“ Enough !” interrupted Le bon 
homme ; “the king and | are as thick 
as two pickpockets. But 1, for my 
part, differ from my royal brother, 
for 1 would have charged you to go 
and plant cabbages, like a civil, well- 
spoken young gentleman, as you un- 
doubtedly are.” 

“ Doole ig 

“ Hush — no prattling ! 
country ?” 

M. Chabot hesitated a second ; but 
the shade of the terrible sailor, ready 
to redouble his aspersion, was more 
than visible, and, burning with rage, 
he answered, “ France.” 

“ T am glad of it, for her sake, my 
son. It is, indeed, a thing of which 
she may be proud. I say, you fellows 
there! it should be a proud country, 
should it not, which possessed thirty 
millions of citizens of *‘ such manner 
of men’ as that ?” 

Whilst M. Chabot champed the bit 
in silence, the god addressed to him 
the questions which I have already 
written down, and which there is no 
need to repeat. He then put the last 
and important question,— 

“ You persist in saying that you 
have never crossed the line ?” 

“ Yo.” 

“ Prepare, then, the baptism of this 
gentleman. Royal barber, faites la 
barbe a monsieur.” 

No sooner were these words pro- 
nounced with all desirable solemnity, 
than the captain of the guards seized 
M. Chabot, and conducted him to the 
plank covered with the table-cloth. 
I'wo sailors were seated at the ex- 
tremities. M. Chabot placed himself 
in the middle. It was at this period 
that my office of barber commenced. 


Your 
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I opened my enormous razor, three 
feet long, and made my customer 
squat himself down, as is common 
on such occasions. An instant after, 
and while you could just say Jack 
Robinson, the face of M. Chabot was 
incrusted with a coat of thick black. 
Seizing hold of my razor, I made all 
the grimaces imaginable, amidst the 
reiterated plaudits of my companions. 
By this time M. Chabot had become 
as gentle as a lamb, though, Heaven 
knows, I rubbed, scrubbed, and 
scraped him in the most inhuman 
fashion. At length, chucking him 
under the chin, and passing my razor 
underneath it against the grain, I hol- 
loaed out, “ This here gentleman is 
shaved.” At the same instant the two 
sailors placed at the extremities stood 
up together, and the plank, being 
placed in see-saw fashion, turned 
over of itself. M. de Rohan Chabot 
lost, of course, his equilibrium, and 
tumbled headforemost into the tub. 
Ile wished to extricate himself; but 
this was but the commencement of 
his trouble. His head hardly ap- 
peared above the surface of the water 
when fifty buckets, directed with ter- 
rible and unerring certainty, covered 
him with a new deluge. ‘The young 
diplomatist foamed with rage; but 
his fury only had the effect of re- 
doubling my attacks and my laughter. 
At length [ succeeded in escaping ; 
but Iam ready to swear that if he 
were to live a hundred years, he 
will remember till his dying day the 
passage of the line, and the testimo- 
nials of affection which he received 
from the ship’s company of the 
Belle Poule. 

The ceremony of the baptism over, 
that of the general aspersion com- 
menced. Officers, passengers, sailors, 
and every man Jack aboard, seized 
a bucket. ‘The melée was frightful. 
Gadzooks, what a deluge! Ranks 
were completely confounded. For 
my own part, I avow that I properly 
washed the face of the aide-de-camp 
of the Prince. Nor was his royal 
highness more spared than another. 
In the midst of the thickest of the 
melée, Le bon homme de la ligne, who 
had laid aside his embarrassing cos- 
tume, flung one after another, in 
quick succession, three buckets of 
water at the head of the captain. 
As he returned to the attack, armed 
with a fourth, “ Lend me,” said the 
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Prince, laughing, “ your bucket.” 
“ ‘That I will willingly,” replied old 
Father Neptune. And the Prince, 
straightway seizing the bucket, amply 
sprinkled his late tormentor, who 
walked away without saying a word. 
The Abbé Felix Coquereau hid him- 
self all this while behind a carronade. 
He was soon perceived by a group of 
sailors. One of them seized him be- 
hind, while the other laid hold of him 
before. ‘The last-mentioned flung the 
contents of a bucket in his teeth, 
while the second tripped him up vi- 
gorously. ‘These two efforts, directed 
in a contrary sense, obtained the de- 
sired effect,—the exquisite calves of 
the abbé were soon elevated far above 
his head in upper air. The abbé got 
on his limbs again in a towering 
passion, when the five cabin-boys, 
disguised as demons, seized his hands, 
dancing round him in the most in- 
fernal fashion, and stifling his com- 
plaints by their loud and split-ear 
cries. Should a bishop that is to be 
be exposed to such vulgar contact ? 
The evening before that of which I 
am talking, the Prince had announced 
that he would make use of the pumps 
in order to give greater effect to the 
general baptism. But M. de Las 
Cases had spoken to the master- 
caulker, and they agreed to stop the 
play of the pumps during the night. 
Happily, the second caulker was at 
his post. He denounced the odious 
conspiracy ; and we took our mea- 
sures in consequence. In the midst 
of the ceremony, M. Las Cases, who 
had been hitherto spared by design, 
was felicitating himself on his happy 
lot, when, lo, presto! twelve torrents 
of water directed simultaneously on 
him awoke him abruptly from his 
pleasing security. In the evening 
we had a grand ball paré et masqué, 
—that is, absolutely according to fate. 
The ship’s crew was divided into two 
parties—the gentlemen and the 
ladies. You should have witnessed 
to have appreciated the mignardise 
and coquetry of the latter. 

The next day all was over. There 
would have been no trace of the 
baptism if the young diplomatist, 
M. Rohan Chabot, had not kept his 
bed for twenty-four hours, either 
from sulk or sickness. It was the 
intention of the Prince, on leaving 
Teneriffe, to touch at the Cape of 
Good Hope; but the gentlemen of 
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the commission began to get sick of 
the sea, and thirty days were yet 
necessary to make the Cape. Add 
to this that it was a bad season in 
these latitudes. It was not for no- 
thing that this spot was originally 
called the Cape of Storms. Our 
captain, therefore, resolved to make 
sail for Bahia, on the coast of the 
Brazils. At four o'clock on the 
morning of the 26th, it began to be 
fresh and squally. The rain fell in 
torrents. ‘The frigate pitched per- 
petually ; and it was well-nigh im- 
possible to walk the deck. It was 
on this occasion that I heard the 
Prince make use of a bon mot,— 
“ Gentlemen,” said he, laughing, 
“ this is Wednesday opera-day. You 
see I treat you as at Paris—des in- 
struments & vent et a corde ne man- 
quent pas.”* ‘The bon mot does not 
certainly appear to me very famous ; 
but 'm no judge of art. ‘There was 
a cry of land at half-past twelve on 
the 28th. The coast was only vague- 
ly visible, in consequence of the haze. 
Night was quickly coming on. ‘The 
captain, nevertheless, was desirous of 
anchoring in the bay, to which access 
is easy at all hours. We entered 
accordingly. It was as dark as 
though we were in an oven. To 
the right, high above us, however, 
we perceived thousands of brilliant 
lights, sparkling like so many stars. 
It was the town, which the darkness 
had hid from our sight. 

At the first dawn of day Bahia was 
visible. It is a pretty city, and the 
landscape is delightful. We wished 
very much to land, but it was neces- 
sary to await the usual salutes from 
the guns. This ceremony is no trifle 
among the Brazilians, the most punc- 
tilious and ceremonious people that 
exist on the face of the earth, All 
the authorities came successively 
aboard to present their homages to 
the Prince. ‘They were preceded by 
his excellency Don Thomas Xavier, 
president of the province,—a man of 
merit, who has played a fine and a 
distinguished part in the late events 
in the Brazils. This excellent person, 
as well as the chief families, received 
our officers in the best possible man- 
ner. But the admirable panorama, 
which had charmed our eyes in the 
morning, now gave place to sad 
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reality. As we advaneed into the 
lower town, we perceived that it was 
badly built. The streets were nar- 
row and filthy, and filled with more 
filthy slaves. The natives and tra- 
vellers call the city Bahia, but in 
books of geography it is called San 
Salvador. The lower town is called 
Praya, the other Cedada Alta. ‘This 
latter comprises the two villages 
called Bom Finn and La Victoria. 
It is incomparably better built than 
the lower town. There are a num- 
ber of fine houses built in stone, and 
many remarkable public edifices ; 
such as the arsenal, the magazines, 
the Fort St. Pedro, the houses of the 
consuls, the public gardens, &c. 

The oan establishments are 
now all deserted, During recent 
commotions their ancient tenants left 
of their own free-will, preferring the 
useful and laborious life of the citizen 
to the do-nothing drowsiness of the 
cloister. It is not exactly so with 
the convents of the nuns. ‘These poor 
women, victims for the most part of 
the tyranny of their families, dread 
a celestial chastisement should they 
break their vows. Nevertheless, there 
are tongues in Bahia malignant 
enough to say that the holy women 
have found an ingenious method of 
allying the love of the he creature 
to that of his Creator. ‘There are 
no carriages at Bahia. Men and 
women, as well as merchandise, are 
carried about on the shoulders of 
vigorous negroes fantastically dressed, 
who make the air resound with dia- 
bolic shouts. We remained at Bahia 
from Friday evening the 28th Au- 
gust, till Monday morning the 14th 
September—-sixteen full days. ‘The 
gentlemen of the commission had full 
time to repose. As for us sailors, 
this period passed away in perpetual 


fétes. We had also a hunting party 


in the interior of the country called 
the Reconcavo, where we passed an 
unpleasant quarter ofan hour. Many 
stories are afloat touching this party 
of pleasure, in which the Prince, M. 
Las Cases, and many officers took 
part. The thing was and is sought 
to be enveloped in mystery, as though 
our captain had done something, the 
stain of which could not be wiped 
away. In such conjectures silence is 
the worst ofall bad practices. When 


* This jew de mots is untranslatable, 
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curiosity is once awakened, it should 
be gratified at all hazards. If not, a 
thousand fabulous versions get afloat ; 
invention is on the rack ; calumny is 
ever active; and on the superstruc- 
ture, perhaps, M. Eugene Sue in the 
end constructs a maritime romance. 
That there may be some, however, 
who have good reason for holding 
their tongues is possible. I know 
not whether it is so or not; but of 
one thing I am certain, that I have 
no reason for holding mine. No 
superior has formally ordered me to 
be silent. If my recital receive a 
formal denial, I can at least reply, 
I was there —I was present (which 
is the truth, for I followed the Prince 
in quality of huntsman). Ifa second 
denial follows, why, ma foi! Tam but 
a sailor, and a sailor has only one 
straight way of receiving a contra- 
diction, unless it happen to be given 
by an individual who wears a swab.* 
The Prince set out gaily from Bahia, 
promising himself a joyous day. At 
first we traversed, d@ pas de chasseurs, 
the delicious shades of Reconcavo. It 
was an enchanting scene. Bon mots, 
pleasantries, jests— good, bad, and 
indifferent —rained from all sides. 
At adistance of some leagues from 
the city the scene partially changed, 
for the face of the country began to 
wear a sombre and desert aspect. 
The thicket and brushwood was so 
impassable, that we were obliged to 
hail each other mutually. In the 
midst of this scene we of a sudden 
heard a cry of distress. Recognising 
the voice of the Prince, and con- 
cluding he had been attacked by some 
ferocious animal, I ran to the rescue : 
and the Seigneur Captain Don Bal- 
tazar was indeed a most dangerous 
animal, There was the Prince be- 
fore him, held down by two athletic 
negroes with diabolic countenances. 
As our companions arrived, sum- 
moned by the cries of their captain, 
two tatterdemalions of mulattoes or 
negroes, who seemed to spring from 
the earth, rushed forward, seizing 
the Prince brutally. The scene of 
this violence was a small glade, so 
shadowed by trees that the light of 
day hardly penetrated. Each arrest 
was made in the profoundest silence, 
in order not either to startle or terrify 
the next comer. As for our party, 


* In tarrish tongue, an epaulette, 


The Prince taken Prisoner. 


stupified and astounded by so unex- 
pected an adventure, we said not a 
word, and almost lost the power of 
utterance. 

The Prince was the first to regain 
his presence of mind, and to ask the 
Captain Don Baltazar by what right 
he held him prisoner. The captain 
did not deign to reply. As no more 
of our companions came up with us, 
Don Baltazar uttered a loud and 
piercing shout, on which about 200 
black devils appeared and fairly sur- 
rounded us. 

It was, I assure you, on the word 
ofa sailor, a dark assemblage. Amidst 
the whole group there was not a 
single figure approaching to any thing 
like humanity. Buta truce with re- 
flections ; it was not exactly the place 
tomake them. Meanwhile the Prince 
protested, stated several times who 
c was, but he was not listened to. 
The proof is, that the Captain Bal- 
tazar rudely came up to him at the 
end of some minutes, and asked him 
his name. 

“Tam the son of the King of the 
French,” said the Prince. 

The enraged Don Baltazar gesticu- 
lated his disbelief of the veracity of 
this personal description in the most 
vehement manner, and evinced his 
contempt for this pompous title. 

“JT care as little for the King of 
the French,” said he, “as for an 
many glass—as for the President of 
Bahia! Do you understand me ?” 

Weunderstood the fellow thorough- 
ly well, for we had heard uttered 
among his myrmidons words of very 
hostile augury. 

“ Range all those fellows along 
the glade in order, and prime your 
muskets, my fine fellows!” said the 
chief. 

It now appeared clear as the day 
that we were about to be shot through 
the head in the most orderly fashion, 
Without saying a word in oan 
ment of our party, which bore toler- 
ably well the untoward announce- 
ment, I will render justice to the 
Prince. ‘There was no emotion in his 
manner, and he never once changed 
countenance. 

His royal highness is a true tar. 
The myrmidons were driving us 
brutally towards the extremity of the 
glade ; when the Prince halting sud- 
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denly said, more in anger than in 
sadness,— 

“ You know what you hinder ?” 

“What then?” said the chief, 
rudely approuching the oe 

“We are going to Helena. 
We are going for the aos of the 
emperor !” 

“ What emperor ?” 

“ Napoleon !” 


This word was the true wand of 


the enchanter. Oh, if you had seen 
how the countenances of these bar- 
bariansall at once changed and lighted 
up! If you had heard their 200 
voices repeat with admiration the 
word Napoleon! On an order given 
by the Captain Baltazar, we were 
now suddenly released. ‘The captain 
himself advanced towards our Prince, 
shook him respectfully by the hand, 
muttering at the same time sotto voce, 
“ Why the deuce did you talk to me 
about the King of the French, and 
such-like trash ? Why did you not 
mention at once the name of Napo- 
leon?” ‘Thus from the depth of his 
distant tomb, Le Grand Homme pro- 
tected the son of him who restored 
his remains to France! 

The most cordial and enthusiastic 
greeting now succeeded to the terrible 
reception which had been prepared 
for us. But more than this. The 
Brazilian bandits, lest we should meet 
with any other unlucky interruption, 
escorted us in triumph to the very 
walls of Bahia. 

We weighed anchor on Monday 
the 14th, at five o'clock in the 
morning, and steered direct towards 
St. Helena. In proportion as we 
receded from Bahia, the sea became 
covered with rafts called fengadas, 
covered with latteen sails, and manned 
by two or three negroes without 
shoesor stockings, their heads covered 
with a large straw hat, and wearing 
only a pair of drawers and shirt as 
covering. These rafts were laden 
with oranges and melons, the fruits 
of Samerca. They had a singular 
and very pleasing appearance, glad- 
dening the eye and div ersifying the 
prospect after a monotonous sea 
voyage. ‘They seemed to dance for 
an instant on the crest of a wave, 
and then of a sudden disappeared 
with the celerity of lightning. 

On the 7th October at three o ‘clock, 
after a navigation of twenty-three 
days, during which we experienced 
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frequent calms, the Prince said to 
the passengers, — “ Gentlemen, if, as 
it is said, St. Helena is seen from afar, 
it will not be long ere we come in 
view of this island, for we are now 
but seventeen leagues distant.” 

I was not far from him on the 
deck. I extended out my arm and 
pointed to a cloud of bluish smoke in 
the distance. ‘The eyes of the by- 
standers were not more than a mo- 
ment directed to this quarter when 
the man on the watch sang out, 
“* Land, O! Land, O!” 

Every body rushed on deck at this 
welcome cry, for we all wished to 
see this promised haven—the termi- 
nation of our hopes and of our voyage. 
Presently the outline of land became 
more and more visible ; it appeared 
like a thick fog at the very verge 
of the horizon. From three o'clock 
until nightfall every one remained 
on deck, following with impatience 
the track of the vessel. At half- 
past seven twilight interposed, and 
completely veiled the island from our 
sight. At this period we were about 
nine leagues distant from St. Helena, 
and continued to make way. ‘The 
Prince did not quit the deck till mid- 
night. The next day, the 8th, he 
appeared at his post at four in the 
morning. As long as the darkness 
lasted we stood off on the larboard 
tack; at daybreak we resumed our 
course. 

Figure to yourself, my dear Tom, 
a mass of inapproachable rocks, 800 
feet high rising out of the bosom of 
the ocean. The uniformity of this 
surface is only here and there broken 
by bogs and quagmires. ‘There are 
neither trees nor vegetation of any 
kind. ‘The different beds of lava 
which compose the soil, distinctly 
mark the epoch of each volcanic for- 
mation. ‘The rock itself is the colour 
of baked soot. Before the frigate to 
the left were the Pillars of Hercules. 

Our vessel, favoured by a smart 
breeze, at length arrived under a 
gigantic tower, which seemed to grow 
out of the waves. This was St. Helena. 
And now a truce to the pleasantries 
which beguiled our voyage. May 
the Abbé Felix Coquereau and 
Monsieur Rohan rest in peace. In 
presence of the sanctified isle, the old 
sailor of the empire can muster only 
grave and serious words. We passed 
before Telegraph Point, and also be- 
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fore Prosperous Bay. The few gum- 
trees left standing in the vicinity of 
Longwood at length appeared be- 
tween the summit of Diana and 
Barnes's Point, whose indentation 
recalls in so striking a manner the 
profile of the hero who died in this 
miserable prison. 

At a quarter to cleven we com- 
menced doubling Barnes's Point, be- 
hind which rises Sugar Loaf Moun- 
tain. Next is seen the lawn of 
Longwood, with the green trees and 
mansion. ‘The signals which we ob- 
served no doubt announced the ar- 
rival of our vessels. At eleven o'clock 
we were making six knots an hour ; 
and the Sugar Loaf, with its for- 
midable belt of batteries, increased 
visibly in size. Our anchorage lay 
behind, as we now began to perceive 
it plainly. We first distinguished a 
bowsprit, which excited the greatest 
interest and many conjectures. “ Per- 
haps,” said some, “ it is a ship which 
brings us news from our native land.” 
Vain hopes! Three masts followed 
the bowsprit, then a flag—an English 
flag. But, behold! a second bowsprit, 
then two masts and a tri-coloured 
flag. “ France, France!” holloaed 
forth the whole crew, regardless of 
discipline. 

* The signal, the signal!” ex- 
claimed the Prince. “ Ask him 
his number!” No sooner said than 
done. We soon learned what we 
wanted. It was the brig Orestes, 
which left France later than we did, 
and which brought us a Channel 
pilot. Near us were anchored a 
Dutch merchantman coming from 
Batavia, and an English brig of war, 
the Dolphin. 

Meanwhile we slowly approached 
the anchorage. Arrived under the 
lee ofthe land, we experienced a dead 
calm. A breeze from the north, 
however, suddenly sprung up, which 
joined to the current carried us out 
two miles into the offing. Several 
visitors from the town came aboard 
at this juncture. Among them 
were Lieutenant Middlemore, son of 
the governor of the island, sent by 
his father (who was too ill to come 
aboard in person) to pay his respects 
to the Prince ; Captain Alexander of 
the Engineers; Lieutenant Barnes, 
town-major ; the Chevalier Gulliver, 
harbour-master; M. Soloman, con- 
sular agent of France, and several 
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other notabilities of the island. It 
was now half-past eleven o'clock. 
The Prince observed to these gen- 
tlemen that the place of the frigate 
was marked before the town; and 
that being under the wind of the 
island, he should be obliged to work 
up under baffling winds and heavy 
squalls. 

This maneuvre appeared of sin- 
gular difficulty to the English officers 
who know the roadsted, and the issue 
seemed to them exceedingly doubt- 
ful, but the Prince “ stood on.” At 
half-past three we cast anchor in the 
—— spot, the Prince receiving at 
the time the congratulations and com- 
pliments of his visitors, who one and 
all declared that it was impossible to 
have exhibited more of science or of 
sang froid. 

We had already exchanged our 
salutes with the batteries of the land 
side, and with the English brig the 
Dolphin. The Orestes answered by 
discharging all her guns and manning 
the yards. Captain Doret, the com- 
mander of the Orestes, came aboard 
our ship; he left Cherbourg the 24th 
of July; he brought with him de- 
spatches and an immense packet of 
letters. Alas, Tom! there were none 
for me ; but in plain truth I expected 
none, and I was just as happy as 
though I received a dozen in per- 
ceiving the universal joy that ren- 
dered radiant the faces of every man 
Jack amongst us. How sweet is news 
from home when the wide waste of 
waters separates us from all we hold 
most dear! At length, as I have 
said, we approached the end of our 
voyage. We were about to fulfil 
the sacred mission that France had 
confided to us. We were anchored 
before James ‘Town, a small village 
situated as an oasis in the valley of 
that name; if one may dignify with 
the name of valley a sort of abyss 
dug out, as it were, between two 
mountains. The church and the go- 
vernment-house, as seen from the 
roadsted shaded by massive trees, 
present a pleasing picture to the 
tempest -tost sailor. The roofs of 
the other houses of the town, rising 
in the form of an amphitheatre from 
the valley below, have a picturesque 
look, which is considerably heighten- 
ed by the appearance here and there 
of tufts of fir-trees, indicating that the 
interior of the island is less arid than 
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the coast, where scarcely a trace of 
vegetation is visible. 

At six o'clock in the evening, 
Messrs. Chabot and Las Cases landed. 
The latter was impatient to see again 
the spot where, twenty-five years be- 
fore—then in the heyday of youth, 
he had passed near the person of 
Napoleon days and moments which 
would never be effaced from his 
memory. He now returned to this 
well-known spot accompanied by the 
son of the King of the French, to 
bring back and to restore to his 
country under the shade of the na- 
tional flag all that was mortal of the 
great man whose memory will never 
perish. Night, too, soon interrupted 
this holy pilgrimage, and both these 
gentlemen were forced to return 
aboard. 

The next morning, the 9th, several 
officers ofthe ship, and myself among 
others, landed at dawn of day. This 
was the second time I had touched the 
soil of St. Helena, the land of exile 
of the emperor, this climate witness 
of his long and sad captivity. What 
a difference between my first and 
second visit! On the former occasion 
L knelt down timidly and stealthily 
by his tomb ; now I was in brilliant 
company, and we were all charged 
with the mission of restoring these 
relies to their proper and fitting rest- 
ing place. After having proceeded 
for about 500 yards along a road cut 
out of the rock, we passed a narrow 
gate and draw-bridge, flanked by <¢ 
guardhouse. After marching about 
209 yards farther, we arrived at the 
gate of James Town. This is the 
capital, or rather the only village, of 
the island in which is resident the 
principal part of the population, 
amounting altogether to about 1600 
souls. ‘The garrison forms the third 
part, the colonists the half, and the 
slaves or Chinese workmen the re- 
maining portion. The colonists are 
generally old retired civil or military 
subaltern servants of the India 
Company. Llere they terminate their 
laborious, and by no means lucrative 
career, with the honorary titles of 
counsellors, directors, subaltern-di- 
rectors, &c. ‘The shopkeepers are 
for the most part Jews. The two 
enormous black and arid rocks which 
inclose James Town within their 
flanks are 550 feet high, and are 
crowned with batteries. The rock 
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to the right, called Ladder Hill, 
owes its name to the descent which 
conducts from the foot to the town, 
a descent so perpendicular that it can 
only be accomplished by the aid of 
a wooden ladder. The rock to the 
left, Munden’s Hill, is somewhat less 
difficult. When I first landed at 
St. Helena, they told me that Admi- 
ral Richard Munden, having neared 
the coast under favour of night, or- 
dered his crew to slip down from the 
main-yards, and thus they retook the 
island from the Dutch. The fact is 
not beyond the range of possibility, 
but, as the vulgar proverb says, 
“seeing is believing.” I confess | 
should like to see the operation be- 
fore I should yield implicit faith to 
the account. llowever the fact may 
be, it is at the foot of this rock that 
the jetty is placed, which is at all 
times difficult of access, and at certain 
seasons is impracticable. The town 
is built from north to south. Far 
behind these rocks, and much more 
elevated, appears the white mansion 
cailed Alarm House, surrounded 
with pine-trees. In entering the 
town we crossed the Parade Square, 
which is 170 feet long and 160 broad. 
To the left is the palace of the 
governor and the garden of the Com- 
pany; to the right the church and 
the public offices. After passing the 
garden of the Company, we stopped 
before a tolerably good mansion, 
forming the angle of the street. This 
was the house the emperor inhabited 
the only night he passed at James 
Town. Arrived in the roadsted the 
15th October, 1815, at noon; he left 
it for his Calvary the next day, the 
18th, at 5 o'clock in the morning 
before daybreak. He never more 
whilst living saw these places; but 
twenty-five years afterwards his 
mortal remains again traversed them. 

At Parade Square the main street 
commences, which is 240 feet long 
and 40 broad, and composed of re- 
markably clean and pretty houses. 
I should also state that this street 
has an excellent flag-way and good 
sewers, and is well paved. 

Already had Lieutenant - colonel 
Trelawny of the Artillery presented 
to the Prince the civil and military 
authorities. Our captain now landed, 
followed by his staff, and wending 
his way over Ladder Hill, bent his 
steps towards Plantation House, the 
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dwelling of the governor. This is 
rather a stylish mansion, built in the 
European materials, and formed the 
only object on which the eye could 
repose with pleasure, for the country 
all round presented one unvarying 
scene of dreariness, dryness, barren- 
ness, and aridity. A cold wind, ac- 
companied with rain, now blew right 
in our teeth; but, nevertheless, the 
Prince and all of us persisted in our 
intention of visiting the tomb of the 
emperor. ‘Two leagues still separated 
us from the object of our vides. In 
two hours and twenty-five minutes 
they were traversed. The valley all 
of a sudden opens out extensively to 
view, and presents an immense abyss 
of circular form, called the Devil's 
Punch-bowl. No vegetation is here 
visible, but there are tufts of thorny 
and prickly shrubs. ‘The idea of 
building a human habitation here 
would appear bizarre and nonsensi- 
cal. Nevertheless, to my complete 
amazement, there appeared all of a 
sudden a mansion, built upon a turfy 
soil at the foot of a small mountain. 
This is the home of Doctor Kay. At 
the other extremity appeared Hut’s 
Gate, the ancient habitation of Gene- 
ral Bertrand. Here terminates the 
gorge of the mountain. Hard by 
the doctor’s house there is a limpid 
spring, and at a few paces distant is 
the tomb of Napoleon. Whilst the 
mortal remains of the emperor lay 
within the bosom of this earth, the 
government of the island caused to 
be constructed the road which, by 
avoiding the great highway, Alarm 
Ilouse, and Hut’s Gate, enabled you 
at once to descend to this sacred spot. 
Nature here appears to re-exert her 
dominion ; vegetation seems again in 
full bloom; a gentle ray of light 
and sun descends from the summit 
of the mountains, while a solemn 
stillness reigns around. Every thing 
in this sacred spot breathes calmness 
and repose, and it was here in this still 
corner of forgotten earth that slept 
the genius who made the world his 
footstool.* 

The Prince suddenly stopped 
short, labouring under deep emotion. 
Ile was seized with that involuntary 
palpitation of the heart which the 
very aspect of the place produces. 


The Deuil’s Punch-Bowl—Hut’s Gate. 
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To the left, at the foot of a cypress- 
tree, was our almoner on his knees 
fervently engaged in prayer. He 
was, perhaps, the only Catholic priest 
who had knelt at the tomb since it 
had been first placed there. The 
monument is of extreme simplicity. 
Three flags, blackened by time, form 
a bed of nine feet long by six broad. 
This is bordered by a chain of white 
stones, inclosing a bed of fine clay, in 
which the Countess of Bertrand and 
some faithful servants had sown pan- 
sies and the everlasting flower. ‘Time 
has not completely effaced the traces 
of this pious souvenir. A common 
iron gate protected this humble bu- 
rying-place. ‘The body of Napoleon 
was buried under the shade of two 
weeping willows, whose leaves fed, 
and perhaps still feed, the pious avi- 
dity of pilgrims of all countries of 
the world, who flocked in numbers 
to visit his tomb. During my first 
visit, the two weeping willows were 
still flourishing ; at present, the re- 
mains of one of them encumbers the 
earth. Eighteen small weeping wil- 
lows were also planted here by Mrs. 
Dallas, the lady of the brigadier- 
general of that name, who was the 
last governor of the island. In the 
name of our country we breathed 
a prayer for that good and excellent 
Englishwoman who had thus paid a 
pious homage to departed greatness. 

The tomb, the iron railings, and 
the willows, are surrounded by a 
second set of railings in wood, of no 
very considerable height, and of about 
seventy-five feet in circumference. In- 
side the wooden railings are planted 
thirty-four cypress-trees. Without 
the outer gate we remained for some 
moments on our bended knees. 
Crowds of tumultuous thoughts 
struggled within us for utterance. 
Nothing was written on the tomb or 
head-stone on which we had fixed 
our earnest gaze. There was no 
modest epitaph, not even a date, still 
less a name, which would have re- 
vealed fifteen years of glory, and yet 
we could not turn our eyes away 
from these silent rocks of stone. 

It is now said that on the site of 
this empty tomb the English go- 
vernment designs to raise a splendid 
monument. Is it for us, who delayed 


_ * England forms no inconsiderable portion of the world, and she never was the 
tootstool or the feudatary of this callous Corsican despot. 
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and postponed our duty for so long 
a time, to complain of the remissness 
of others ? The Prince slowly walked 
all round the tomb, and then, stoop- 
ing down towards the head-stone, 
gathered a flower, which he pressed 
to his lips; the flower was, alas! 
more than half withered. After re- 
maining for some moments absorbed 
in sad reflections, the Prince turned 
towards us and said,— “ Gentlemen, 
prepare some succours of these weep- 
ing willows.” ‘Then, turning to M. 
Hernoux, he added, “Give to the 
old sentinel who guards the tomb 
as much money as you can collect. 

In losing the body of the dead hero 
the poor old soldier lost the source 
of his daily bread. We endeavoured 
to recompense him. Whilst he re- 
garded the Prince with a mournful 
eye, a shower of napoleons fell into 
his hat. The retreat which formed 
his last home was little known by 
the emperor during his life. During 
the early period of his sojourn at 
Longwood, he had visited the spot, 
but fearing that he would not be 
able to return to his habitation by 
daylight, he only remained there a 
few instants. By the emperor's 
order, the Count of Las Cases had 
formed an intimacy with Doctor 
Kay. The water of Longwood was 
detestable; that of this “particular 
source was excellent, and every 
morning a Chinese servant went to 
fetch sufficient for the emperor's use. 
When he went to see M. Bertrand 
at Hut’s Gate he often drank a glass 
with pleasure. Foreseeing during 
his last illness that he would be re- 
fused a tomb in France, he bethought 
him of the spring of the old doctor, 
and manifested a desire to be buried 
near the spot. Ilis gaoler—whose 
name should never be pronounced, that 
he may perish in the memory of men 
—raised no objection.* This was the 
first time in his life that he listened 
to a wish of the noble victim. The 
place was henceforward called the 
Valley of Geranium. We were pre- 
paring to proceed to the left, in 
order to visit Longwood, that un- 
wholesome prison where grief, aided 
by the annoyances of his gaolers, at 
the end of six years killed the great- 
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est hero of modern times, when the 
sentry seized one of our officers mys- 
teriously by the arm and drew him 
into his sentry-box. We all peeped 
into the box, believing that the sol- 
dier had really something curious and 
interesting to communicate. With 
an emphatic gesture, the old fellow 
shewed us a board suspended from 
his box, from which the officer read 
the following lines :— 


“ Here, contemplative traveller, pr'ythee 
come ; 

Behold bright genius’ grandeurs in this 
tomb ! 

As great a conqueror as e’er drew breath ; 

First by ambition conquered, here by 

eath. 

Fate sealed his date, his name expanded 
flies 

On Fame’s proud pinions towering to 
the skies. 

Long as the island of St. Helena stands, 

So long the loud obstreperous trump of 
Fame 

To future ages sounds Napoleon’s name. 


At half-way from Longwood we 
saluted Hut’s Gate, that small house 
with three or four rooms where 
General Bertrand sojourned for se- 
veral months with his family while 
waiting the preparation of a house 
near that of the emperor. These 
mountains, with their bare flanks 
and cloud-capt tops, offered a 
striking contrast to the generous val- 
leys, whose numerous brooks ali- 
mented the rich vegetation. In 
some pleasing spots along the slopes 
of the valleys there were pretty white 
houses with green shutters, so freshly 
and so coquettishly constructed that 
it gave one the idea of those brilliant 
illuminated card-houses which are 
given as toys to children. Wher- 
ever nature had made a breach be- 
tween the mountains of the coast, 
the sea seemed to mix and confound 
itself with the fogs which veiled the 
horizon. Through these cloudy cur- 
tains the vessels in the roadsted ap- 
peared to us as fishermen’s boats. 
To the left was seen that frightful 
gulf more than a quarter of a league 
in diameter and of nameless depth, 
which the inhabitants of the country 
have so oddly called the Devil's 
Punch-bowl. 


* This is a repetition, for the hundred thousandth time, of the malignant lies 


against Sir Hudson Lowe. 


It has been well said that there is an immortality in 


calumny, which enables it long to struggle against both truth and time. 


. 
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After having traversed a thicket 
of underwood, as ¢riste in appear- 
ance as the soil was arid, we arrived 
at Longwood. The two huts which 
form the entrance are in the same 
state of dilapidation as the day on 
which the emperor arrived. Between 
these huts and the mansion is a space 
of about 800 feet, formerly planted 
with gum-trees. Such as were an- 
ciently to the left of the road have 
heen either replaced by pine-trees or 
have been wholly grubbed up. Long- 
wood Mansion consists of a very low 
ground-floor, the rooms of which are 
few, small, dark, and humid. Their 
lugubrious aspect was doubtless some- 
what, though not much, mitigated 
when they were furnished and in- 
habited by the emperor. Longwood 
is now completely unfurnished. ‘The 
Prince was the first to mount the 
few steps which lead to the apart- 
ments formerly occupied by Napo- 
leon. lis royal highness and all of 
us (the English who accompanied us 
included) took off their hats in en- 
tering. General Bertrand and some 
of his companions in exile came and 
stood by the side of the Prince ready 
to answer his questions, but their 
bearing was sad and mournful. A 
profound silence reigned amongst us. 
The view from the windows disclosed 
only stables and out-houses. The 
destruction visible all around had 
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not been caused by the tooth of Time : 
it arose from the neglect and care- 
lessness of man. The chamber in 
which Napoleon breathed his last 
sigh—that sacred spot which a reli- 
gious respect should for ever protect 
—that spot on which his dying 
limbs reposed—on which Bertrand 
and the faithful Marchand on glanc- 
ing at it exclaimed,—* He lay there 
—his head turned towards this side ;” 
—this sacred chamber is now no more 
than a mere barn; the ceiling in 
ruins; the floor rotten; the walls 
damp, decrepit, and full of holes, and 
the place where his bedstead furniture 
stood is occupied by a corn-mill; the 
panes are shivered to atoms; the 
window-sashes are rotting away or 
altogether destroyed ; and the door 
hangs to the dilapidated wall but by 
a single hinge! Our silence still 
continued ; not one amongst us ap- 
peared anxious to break it, for our 
sobs stifled the power of speech 
within us. On the spot where the 
chimney-glass once stood we read a 
multitude of names and of inscrip- 
tions in honour of the hero. Oppo- 
site the emperor’s bed, there was 
formerly placed a bust and a portrait | 
of the King of Rome, that poor youth 
who also died in another exile. Now 
nothing of this remains—absolutely 
nothing. 


SIR DAVID WILKIE AND HIS FRIENDS. 


Wuen Wilkie first visited the British 
metropolis in the year 1805, he had 
neither friends nor patrons, but had 
to depend entirely upon the efforts 
of his pencil for a living. A few 
small pictures which he possessed, 
and which were beautifully executed, 
obtained for him some employment 
from a well-known picture-dealer of 
the name of Buchannan, for whom 
he copied certain pictures of the 
Dutch and Flemish schools, which, 
it is supposed, were palmed upon the 
collectors and sent abroad, with much 
more advantage to the employer 
than to the ingenious painter. 
Amongst the very few friends 
whom Wilkie had the good fortune 
to become acquainted with, was John 
Jackson, the celebrated portrait- 
painter, who had already commenced 
VOL, XXIV. NO, CXLIL 


his happy career under the munifi- 
cent auspices of Sit George Beau- 
mont, and subsequently was employed 
by the Earl of Mulgrave. 

Jackson was one of the most esti- 
mable of men, open, candid. gener- 
ous, and a friend to all who deserved 
his friendship ; and Wilkie’s interests 
were warmly supported and cher- 
ished under his protecting influence. 

Just before Wilkie had become 
acquainted with Jackson, amongst 
other mortifications which he had to 
contend with, was one which painters 
of genius and talent, united to po- 
verty, have been too fatally subject 
to in almost every age,—we mean 
the gross, vulgar reception which 
such experience from picture-dealers 
—a class of brutal miscreants, who 
cannot be named by honest, inge- 
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nuous men without feelings of exe- 
cration and contempt. 

The story is as follows, and we 
relate it on the authority of Jackson, 
who was at the time in the presence 
of Wilkie, who patiently smiled at 
the recital :— 

A picture-dealer of the name of Col- 
lins, living in Great Portland Street 
(who had been pot-companion of that 
ingenious reprobate George Morland, 
and was author of his biography), 
being seated in company with a friend 
one summer evening, enjoying his 
pipe in a parlour adjoining the shop, 
which was committed pro tem. to the 
charge of his son, was aroused by the 
entrance of a person, who laid upon 
the counter some pannels wrapped in 
a silk handkerchief, and who asked 
at the same time to see Mr. Collins. 

“ Who is that inquiring for me ?” 
demanded the father, who had heard 
the inquiry. 

“ An artist,” replied the son, “ who 
says his name is Wilkie, with some 
small pictures, who wishes to submit 
them to you, sir.” 

“Pictures! What are they ?” 

“ He will send them to you.” 

“No, no!” vociferated the vulgar 

‘magnate. “ Has he brought a George 
Morland for sale ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Has he got a scrap of Ibbetson ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“Tlas he brought a bit of Rath- 
bone ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Tas he got a small De Louther- 
bourg ?” 

* No, sir.” 

“Oh! then, he need not untie his 
parcel, for I never deal in any other 
modern pictures!” 

Collins, the reptile, would not 
even condescend to look upon the 
graphic gems which Wilkie had 
brought for inspection; although, 
within less than two years, he, or any 
other London picture-dealer, to obtain 
what the small silk handkerchief 
enclosed, would have gladly selected 
several of the painted pannels, and 
covered their dimensions with golden 
coin ! 

We well remember, and indeed 
hope never to lose sight of, the re- 
collection of the sensation that was 
created at the appearance of the pic- 
ture which first brought Wilkie 

before the public, and at once es- 
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tablished his reputation, not only as 
a painter, but as a genius in his own 
walk, with whom no one could com- 
pete. 

It ‘is lamentable to dwell upon 
the circumstance of the well-known 
fact, that most of the cleverest dis- 
ciples of the modern school of Eng- 
lish painters have obtained public 
notice through the employment of 
professed picture-dealers; many, or 
most of whom have realised great 
sums by stratagem, perfidy, and 
shameless villany, in employing 
talented young painters to copy the 
paintings of the old masters of the 
Flemish and Dutch schools, and then 
selling them for originals. 

His Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent was a splendid victim to the 
frauds of this fraternity of nefarious 
cheats, who, with their agents at 
home and abroad, obtained their 
annual thousands by filling one half 
of his gallery with copies of the 
Flemish and Dutch masters. 

We remember a serious quarrel 
between a collector for this illus- 
trious personage, who had his hand 
in the royal purse at Carlton House 
for many years, and was a sort of 
arbiter elegantiarum in that house- 
hold. We mean Mr. Walsh Porter ; 
and his high-spirited and honoured 
opponent was Mr. Thomas Phillips, 
the Royal Academican. 

Porter resided at a splendid house 
in Argyll Street, which Northcote, 
his cynical neighbour, used to de- 
scribe as the mansion of crimson and 
gold; certainly Porter kept it up 
there in great style, maintained a 
superb table, and had some dashing 
guests to partake of his fare, but 
these were principally thriving pic- 
ture-dealers, and formed a fearful 
conspiracy against certain noble, 
wealthy, but unwary collectors. 

Phillips had been entertained at 
this table, and the confederacy, with 
Porter at their head, appeared anxious 
to incorporate Phillips as one of their 
clique, he being a consummate judge 
of painting ; but Porter having made 
some disclosures, at which Phillips, 
as a man of honour, made no reserve 
of expressing his manifest horror of 
being a party to, he soon quitted 
the table, and the same evening 
communicated what had occurred to 
the nobleman concerned, and thereby 
sayed him from falling into a snare 
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that had been contrived, which, had 
it succeeded, would have cost his 
lordship many thousand pounds! 

Phillips honestly declared to his 
lordship, “This communication is 
made openly, and will be held by 
me in no reserve ;” hence it was soon 
spread abroad, and this instance of 
roguish picture-craft at once put an 
end to the confederacy. 

The daring effrontery with which 
this species of villany is perpetrated 
among the picture-dealers is fearful 
to contemplate, for very recently an 
easy gentleman has been known to 
expend between forty and fifty 
thousand pounds on pictures; more 
than half his collection are old 
painted canvasses, vamped up by for- 
eigners and other painters of a cer- 
tain practice, which are daily crack- 
ing, turning black from factitious 
varnishes, and exposing their defects 
of every kind; so that if they were 


to be consigned to any respectable 
auctioneer for sale, they would not 
produce one-twentieth part of the 
sum that they have cost. 

We lately saw the son of a pic- 
ture-dealer bring into the studio of 
a painter of celebrity an old pannel 


with the Spanish arms embossed on 
the back and the front, nicely pre- 
pared for painting upon de novo, 
and with it an original picture by 
David Teniers, which was to be co- 
pied, according to order, in a limited 
time. This was done, agreeably to 
written instruction, and an excellent 
imitation was made, which, seen 
alone, might well deceive, and for 
which we saw the sum of one hundred 
guineas paid to the painter. We 
could not forbear to marvel at the 
infamous transaction, for the painter 
had ever been considered to be a 
strictly religious man, one of the 
great leaders in the congregation at 
Whitfield’s chapel in Tottenham 
Court Road, and at the same time a 
prosperous painter, making a vast 
income; hence he had no excuse to 
plead for this vile forgery. But, 
alas! religion without morality is 
like faith without works! Man in 
his conduct is by turns a strange 
casuist or a vile anomaly, for this 
very painter would not have violated 
the commandment by labouring at 
his profession on a Sunday without 
Fearful dread of the wrath of Heaven ; 
yet the same man, without the least 
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compunction, sits quictly down to his 
easel on the Monday to commit a 
double fraud—the first to rob a de- 
funct man of genius of his well- 
earned fame, and the next to perpe- 
trate robbery and bare fraud on an 
unsuspicious collector who confided 
in his betrayer. But, as was observed 
by Northcote on the occasion, in the 
words of our immortal bard, “If every 
one received according to his deserts, 
* Who shall escape a whipping ?’” 

Wilkie rose at once into fame and 
vast practice. He painted a compo- 
sition and sent it to the exhibition 
of the Royal Academy, which was 
entitled the “Village Politicians.” 
The hanging committee, or those de- 
puted by the Council of the institu- 
tion to arrange the pictures upon 
the walls for the exhibition, were so 
sensibly struck by the rare display 
of talent manifested in the group, 
that they determined unanimously 
to hang it in a prime situation, 
which was part of the chimney- 
piece, near the eye of the spectator, 
about five feet from the floor of the 
great exhibition; and during the 
months of May, June, and July, a 
crowd of heads entirely engrossed a 
view of the picture, who passed upon 
it praises which never were equalled, 
and perhaps will never be surpassed ; 
in a word, the picture was the theme 
of universal admiration, and might 
have been sold a thousand times. 

The “Village Politicians” was 
painted on speculation for sale, at a 
time when Wilkie had no commission, 
and was purchased by the Earl of 
Mansfield for the sum of ‘forty guineas. 
The éclat which was induced (for the 
piece engrossed the talk of the whole 
town) was proved to be not beyond 
its deserts, as one of the principal 
connoisseurs declared it to be a prize 
to any possessor at the sum of four 
hundred guineas. 

The painter of the design was most 
unadvisedly, in consequence, con- 
strained to get a friend to write to 
the earl, and complained, quoting the 
public opinion in Wilkie’s behalf. 

To this appeal the earl properly 
answered,—“ I purchased the piece 
publicly, and gave to the painter the 
sum demanded, which was a prefe- 
rence that he appeared to be much 
pleased with; but now that I have 
made a speculation which is generally 
approved, he ungraciously complains. 
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I permitted him to send it for public 
exhibition, and I consider his appeal 
to me to savour of exaction.” 

Jackson, who was a noble-minded 
person, disapproved of this conduct 
on the part of his friend Wilkie, and 
did not dissemble his opinion upon 
the subject. Jackson was open and 
eminently candid; Wilkie, on the 
contrary, was close. The one was 
not communicative, the other was 
all openness: though, speaking in 
candour, each had a right to main- 
tain a certain reserve touching for- 
mer times; but Jackson was too 
honest for the world, and the other 
told no more than he was obliged to 
disclose. Wilkie was cautious and 
proud. 

Jackson’s father was a tailor, but 
the son made no secret of the cir- 
cumstance; in short, for a certain 
period he worked at his father’s 
trade, and contributed his services to 
the family fund with becoming zeal ; 
for as he frequently admitted, “ We 
were itinerant tailors, and went from 
house to house among the opulent 
families of the neighbourhood, and 
picked up a precarious livelihood.” 

Sir George Beaumont, who had 
known him during his boyhood, 
and became his first patron, hon- 
oured and loved his protégé, who 
he said was the noblest of all the 
profession, and well merited his suc- 
cess, for the high rank which he at- 
tained in his professional career 
never made him forget himself. He 
was ever the open-hearted Jackson, 
and rendered his services to his less 
fortunate compeers with noble disin- 
terestedness, and was beloved and 
respected by all the members of the 
Royal Academy. 

Wilkie, on the contrary, though 
now become equally fortunate, was 
a man who kept his own counsel, 
and never adverted to his retro- 
spective experience ; and Jackson, 
who saw that he carried his head 
rather too high, made no ceremony 
of telling him so. 

Jackson’s candour was no small 
annoyance to his friend Wilkie, who 
at length felt occasionally uneasy 
when they met in the same parties, 
for as the one was perhaps too open 
in his communications, as they af- 
fected himself; so the other was too 
reserved, and, as it may appear, too 
cautious; for, as those who knew 
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them both observed, “ Any one may 
read Jackson’s heart, ‘ he wears it 
outside ;’ but not so with Wilkie, 
for he has two reasons for all he 
does,—one for the world, and the 
other which he reserves for himself.” 

Jackson took occasion to say to 
Wilkie (who procured for him a fine 
copy of a work published at Venice, 
containing a collection of heads of the 
celebrated painters and architects of 
the olden schools, which work was 
being exhibited in the library of the 
late Samuel. Whitbread, at his seat at 
Southill in Bedfordshire), when re- 
ferring to a splendid line engraving 
of the head of Sartorius, “ This ought 
to be related to myself.” 

“ Why so?” demanded Wilkie. 

“ ‘Why, Sartorius was a tailor, and 
I am the son of a tailor; the Sar- 
torius muscle enables us to make a 
stage for the goose. When I was a 
boy, I was noted for ironing a coat- 
sleeve and a collar, and was reckoned 
a dab at both operations.” 

Wilkie affected to put on an in- 
credulous look, when Jackson smiled 
and rejoined, “ If you were unac- 
quainted with the circumstance, you 
are the only living painter who is so 
daft, my friend David !” 

This occurred about the year 1814, 
when Wilkie, who had been recently 
introduced to Mr. Whitbread, passed 
several days at his lordly mansion of 
Southill. 

On this visit it happened that during 
the Sabbath a large party dined w ith 
Mr. Whitbread ; w vhen a violent storm 
of thunder, lightning, wind, and rain, 
suddenly commenced, and some of 
the guests made joking remarks upon 
the tornado; which were, to say the 
least, most unbecoming the awful 
occasion. 

Amongst others of the party, was 
a harum-scarum hanger-on upon the 
bounty of Mr. Whitbread, who had 
constantly lived with him both at 
his town-house in Dover Street, and 
at his seat in Bedfordshire, for several 
ears. 

Mr. Whitbread,—whose father was 
a most exemplary character, and as 
his son, who had a profound venera- 
tion for him, said, “ The old gentle- 
man keeps a tight hand upon me,”— 
had committed an offence at Cam- 
bridge with certain other thoughtless 
collegians, who were cited before the 
President ; and, had it not been for 
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the person in question, Tom Adkins, 
a spoiled youngster of fortune, who 
was reckless of reputation, and took 
the entire onus upon himself, Whit- 
bread would inevitably have been 
expelled. 

‘Tom Adkins, many years after 
this mishap, ran through his fortune 
and became reduced; when Whit- 
bread, who had not met him for 
several years, inquired him out, and 
going to him offered him an asylum, 
settled an annuity upon him, and 
Adkins remained with him until 
the melancholy catastrophe occurred 
which terminated in his patron’s 
death. 

This strange wight may be con- 
sidered as Whitbread’s jester, for his 
whole life was a jest. He was a con- 
stant favourite ; and appeared to be 
the happiest, or at least the most in- 
considerate and thoughtless, of all 
mortals. He fed at a splendid table, 
was familiar with all the numerous 
friends of his generous patron, was 
ever hand in glove with Lady Eliza- 
beth, the amiable wife of his deceased 
protector, and kept the house alive 
by his incessant merriment. 

On this night of the storm, though 
it fell, as before observed, on the 
Sunday, much wine had been drunk, 
and unusual excesses began to pre- 
vail, when Tom Adkins made some 
remarks upon the storm, which were 
thought to have a tendency to gross 
profaneness. 

Wilkie, who was pious, thought- 
ful, and very discreet, appeared to be 
much shocked, and turned pale. 

The host, who ever had his wits 
awake, observing Wilkie’s distress, 
left his seat and observed,—“ Tom 
Adkins, I have ordered your cham- 
ber-light, and you w ill oblige me by 
retiring to bed.” 

Adkins, who had never been so treat- 
ed in this house, laughed aloud when 
his host opened the door, and with a 
sort of civil force said, “ ‘Tom, I am 
ashamed of you, and I am compelled 
to force you to bed,” when a little 
momentary scuffle enabled the kind 
host to shut the door upon his re- 
fractory guest. 

Whitbread very soon observed the 
door to be reopened and Adkins 
boldly readvancing, who vociferated, 
“No, Sam, my boy, we are all in 
the same boat. It’s as much my 
thunder and lightning as yours, and 
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no man shall order me to bed! 
Nolens volens will never do for 
Tom Adkins !” 

“ This strange freak — the oddity 
of the turn,” said Whitbread, “ struck 
me, and indeed was felt by every one, 
with the exception of Wilkie; so 
that we, every man of us, burst into 
violent fits of laughter, and peal 
after peal continued + during the con- 
tinuance of the storm.” 

On this meeting Mr. Whitbread 
proposed a subject on which Mr. 
Wilkie was requested to try his skill. 
There had been a conversation on 
our national phrase pluck, or buttom, 
as generally applied to our com- 
mon sailors, common soldiers, prize- 
fighters in the pugilistic ring, and 
others of the common people, of which 
class it is usual to say such an one is 
a fellow of pluck. 

Wilkie had been requested to make 
a design of an incipient hero of this 
cast, a sturdy urchin of above five 
years of age, who had been caught by 
iis grandmother and other females 

carving a tiny ship’s boat with a 
case-knife, and has cut and lacerated 
his fingers in the operation, and is 
screaming and in tears with pain, but 
will not be induced to relinquish the 
mischievous instrument, either by 
force or by gentle persuasion. 

This is certainly a picture of sin- 
gular merit, and was accordingly 
much prized by the possessor. Whit- 
bread delighted in relating genuine 
stories of our tars, and told : them ad- 
mirably. He had proposed to em- 
ploy this very able artist in depicting 
a series of similar tales; for, as he 
observed, “ Such must be congenial 
to the taste of every Briton, by going 
at once to their heart’s core. I am 
no connoisseur, Mr. Wilkie, and have 
not funds that will enable me to 
make a collection of pictures; but 
hold it as a matter of patriotic justice 
to have none but pictures painted 
from British subjects, and by painters 
of our native school.” He had pro- 
posed to employ this artist on many 
pictures of his own suggesting. 

Mr. Northcote, who was present, 
delighted in conversing with Whit- 
bread ; for he said that that gentle 
creature, Lady Elizabeth, ever de- 
signating him Sam, and he, returning 
the affectionate abbreviation, Bess, 
“ makes one feel at ease within their 
hospitable walls.” 
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As one among other instanees of 
Mr. Whitbread’s genuine love for 
the English picturesque, and his kind 
indulgence to those whom he em- 
ployed, about thirty-five years ago, 
when the scaffolding was erected on 
the back and front of his seat in 
Bedfordshire, Mr. Gerrard, for whom 
he had much regard, was at his 
elbow, and admiring the busy scene 
of the masons, brieklayers, carpenters, 
and others who were engaged in the 
alterations, he observed, “ I wonder 
that painters can be at a loss for sub- 
jects, when we have now before us 
all that constitute the amenities of a 
landscape-scene. ‘There are few sub- 
jects combining more pictorial at- 
tributes than here now before us, 
and I should much like to be em- 
ployed to depict it.” 

‘Well, you have my consent,” 
said Mr. Whitbread ; “ and the sooner 
you commence, the ‘better shall I be 
pleased.” 

The next week two large canvasses 
were despatched to Southill, with 
paint-pots, and all the arcana for the 
forming a picture. 

The pictures, in less than two 
years, were completed ; and Gerrard, 
during the term of their operation, 
was handsomely feasted at a farm- 
house in the neighbourhood. 

These pictures were shewn to the 
author of the Microcosm in the year 
1812 by Mr. Whitbread, when the 
author was most agreeably surprised ; 
for being asked, “ Do you not recog- 
nise your own friends ?” The author 
felt at fault. “ Why, man,” said Mr. 
Whitbread, “ do you not know your 
own kin ?” 

The fact is, that Gerrard had, to 
please his patron, painted two large 
pictures of the buildings at Southill, 
each about ten feet in length, and 
had enlarged the groups etched in 
the Microcosm, which were about an 
inch in height to the scale of one 
foot, and were most striking in effect ; 
for all the groups were studies from 
nature, and, as seen thus enlarged, 
were very striking and effective. 

The pictures are placed on the 
walls of a spacious apartment on the 
ground-floor ; and the groups contain 
masons sawing stones, with various 
carts, trucks, and innumerable arti- 
sans, all busily employed in their 
several occupations, forming together 
pictures of rich and deep interest. 
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Wilkie constantly walked into the 
apartment and expressed his delight 
at the grouping; for being, as before 
observed, all represented from nature, 
they were entirely congenial to his 
taste; in short, he said the figures 
looked alive. Wilkie, Gerrard, and 
Reynolds (who was a constant inmate 
at Southill), passed their days very 
—: and happily under Mr. 
Whitbread’s hospitable roof. 

The worthy host was a generous 
friend to men of talent, particularly 
to artists; Gerrard had lived under 
his protecting influence, from time to 
time, for many years; he had been 
generously treated by the father of 
his patron, for whom more than half 
a century before he had painted the 
celebrated picture of “ The Brewer's 
Yard,” a duplicate of which was pur- 
chased by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

At Southill there might be met for 
a long succession of happy years 


many professors of painting and en- 
graving, all of whom were provided 
in this mansion with their respective 
studios. 

Among others who benefited large- 
ly by the munificent spirit of the 


generous host and the estimable 
Lady Elizabeth Whitbread, was Mr. 
Sawrey Gilpin, who was provided 
with a sleeping-room and other con- 
venient apartments in the mansion 
at Southill, and was liberally sup- 
ported by them with a handsome 
pension. 

During many years the society at 
this memorable place was most in- 
viting; for the house almost invari- 
ably ‘could assemble at the table men 
of talent and genius suited to every 
taste. 

At the period when Wilkie had 
completed his small picture of “ ‘The 
Intrepid, Incipient Sailor-Boy,” we 
had the pleasure to meet him with 
a party of gentlemen at dinner at 
Mr. Whitbread’s in Dover Street, 
when late in the evening a servant 
returned from Argyll Street with a 
sermon which he had sent for, written 
by a Mr. Smyth, the incumbent of a 
village near St. Neot’s in Huntingdon- 
shire, which he had lately preached 

his parishioners on the sin of 
witchcraft. 

This related to a recent event which 
appeared to excite Wilkie’s interest 
very intensely ; for in the course of 
the conversation Wilkie had observed 
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the superstitions of the peasantry of 
Scotland favoured the belief in such 
beings, but he thought the rustics of 
England were too far advanced in 
general civilisation to yield their 
faith to such idle tales. 

“ Permit me to relate a veritable 
tale upon the subject, Mr. Wilkie, 
the truth of all the circumstances of 
which I will vouch for, which will 
induce you to alter your opinion 
upon the question, as [ have inves- 
tigated the matter, and have de- 
voted some time in sifting the evi- 
dence pro and con. I had, a few 
days ago, in this house two very 
comely and sufficiently acute young 
women, the daughters of a cottager, 
who offered to make oath before me 
as a magistrate, that they are at this 
moment as surely in the power of 
Charity Izzard —ay, as surely and 
certainly as they are sure that there 
is a God in heaven! ‘ We are much 
obliged to your worship, Mister 
Whitbread, for the trouble you have 
taken, and return our humble thanks 
for your great kindness,’ said they ; 
‘but if we were put to the most 
cruel torture, we should not alter 
our opinion, for certainly we have 
both of us been bewitched ; and the 
witch, as we said before, is that vile 
old wretch, Charity Izzard !’” 

Mr. Whitbread observed, “I think 
I could suggest a subject for your in- 
genious pencil, Mr. Wilkie, that would 
he very striking. It is weighing an 
old witch in a church porch against 
a church bible; and relates to an 
event which happened recently in 
the next county, and which I took 
some interest in inquiring into ; 
though the facts of the case, if writ- 
ten, would appear to belong to the 
age of our British Solomon, King 
James I.” 

In the winter of 1813, we, with 
George Gerrard, the painter, a very 
old friend, who had been patronised 
by the venerable father of our host, 
and a few other professional gentle- 
men, met at Mr. Whitbread’s house 
in Dover Street. It happened on a 
Sunday, and on the day when Wil- 
kie shewed to his patron the picture 
of the intrepid boat-builder which he 
had that week completed. 

It should be observed, to use the 
words of Mr. Sheridan, that Whit- 
bread shone the star of his own table, 
for his conversational powers were 
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masculine and very characteristic, 
and his attentions to his manifold 
guests were most amiable; amongst 
whom might be included many of the 
élite of the several professions. 

Wilkie’s attention was amazingly 
excited by the tale which at the time 
nme the attention of the whole 
neighbourhood. 

“You have related the general 
tendency of the Scotch to indulge 
the belief in witchcraft; you must 
now hear a tale of our neighbour- 
hood upon the witcheries of Little 
Paxton, a village a few miles from 
this place, and for the veritable cir- 
cumstances of which I can safely 
quote my own knowledge. 

“ About five miles from the town 
of St. Neot’s the road turns off to a 
sequestered village, in which are se- 
veral farm-houses and about a hun- 
dred cottages; one of which stands 
alone, and is surrounded by ponds, 
reeds, and bulrushes, and might 
well be described to the imagination 
as the residence of a witch family. 

“ The occupier was named Izzard ; 
and the old withered wife encouraged 
the common notion of the neighbours 
that she had the malignant powers of 
a witch. At nightfall the villagers 
would not approach the cottage, 
which had long been an interdicted 
place. 

“ There was one exception to the 
bad reputation of the family, namely, 
that of the elder son, who was a pa- 
rish apprentice, a well-looking youth 
of seventeen, who acted as wagoner ; 
and used (for he was obliging), on 
returning from St. Neot’s market, to 
take up in his wagon any farmer or 
cotter’s wife, and give them a friendly 
lift on the road. 

“ On the evening of Saturday he 
was on the way back to his master’s 
farmyard, with ten or twelve sacks 
of flour on the fore part of the wagon ; 
and about a dozen women, old and 
young, had been taken up on the 
road, amongst whom was the wa- 
goner’s mother, Charity Izzard. 

“ This freight of gossips were re- 
turning to the village with their mar- 
ketings—some with grocery, others 
with baskets of eggs, butter, and 
other miscellaneous articles, when 
old gommer Izzard forewarned them 
to be careful of their merchandise, 
or they might lose them perchance. 
The gossips sneered at her inter- 
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ference, and jeered her for being a 
witch. 

“'The road went by a sharp descent 
down into the village; and the 
horses, which were high-spirited 
animals, being impatient to get back 
to the manger, became refractory, 
and mastering the young wagoner, 
got into a trot, which increased anon 
into a gallop, when the wagon sud- 
denly turned over, and vomited forth 
the twelve sacks of flour, the dozen 
old and young gossips, egg-baskets, 
butter-baskets, grocery, and all the 
cargo—all done by the witch ‘as 
easily as the turning over of a spin- 
ning-wheel,’ as said the sufferers, 
who, scrambling up, some sorely 
torn and bruised, and leaving their 
merchandise in the road, ran open- 
mouthed into the village, shrieking, 
‘The witch has turned over the wagon, 
and we will have our revenge !’ 

“ The whole of the following night 
the village of Little Paxton was in 
direful commotion. 

“ Surely they took their revenge ; 
for the carters, ploughmen, and the 
other rustics, went at ten o'clock at 
night, routed up the witch, brought 
the young women bewitched, who 
tore her feeble arms with their nails 
and with corking-pins; whilst the 
peasants mercilessly beat old Charity 
Izzard, and, as the assailants believed, 
left her for dead. But a benevolent 
old woman, a cottager, secreted her 
for the remainder of the night; and 
the next morning consigned her to 
the humane care of the minister of 
the village. 

“ Now, Mr. Wilkie, I am thinking 
of the subject for your pencil. This 
poor old woman obtained the loan ofa 
large pair of scales from the maltster, 
and her husband, old Izzard, took 
them to the church porch ; and hav- 
ing provided a ponderous family bible, 
with massive brass clasps, she threw 
herself on her feeble knees, and sup- 
plicated the venerable incumbent to 
permit her to get into the scales, 
and prove her imnocence by being 
weighed against the holy bible !” 

Mr. Sheridan observed to Mr. 
Whitbread,—“ No man, I should 
suppose, could have managed such a 
subject so ably as Mr. Wilkie.” 

We have been attentive observers 
of the many graphic designs of this 
highly-gifted painter from the begin- 
ning of his great career, and have no 
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hesitation in pronouncing that, take 
him for all in all, he is the great star 
of the modern school ; for Jan Stein, 
of whom he was an ardent admirer, 
he left far behind; Brower, whose 
best works, whilst he was yet a boy, 
he contemplated with delight; Ostade, 
and David Teniers, whose pencil he 
emulated, and that most successfully. 
Yet in the intrinsic knowledge of real 
effect, as compared with the veritable 
truth of nature, he has in a few sub- 
jects excelled all painters that have 
gone before. 

His inimitable picture of the “ In- 
terior of a Scottish Distillery” is a 
work that all judges of art pronounce 
to stand alone. There is a brightness 
which pervades the general scene, 
which is represented under a sort of 
twilight, which shews as distinctly 
the vats and other expletives of the 
composition as if seen in reality ; and 
the light outside, as intimated through 
the interstices, is as luminous as the 
real light of day: it is the most 
effective piece of art that ever was 
produced by the pencil and paint. 

But the crowning of this extra- 
ordinary picture is the intelligence 
thrown into the visage of the distiller 
—a marvellous trait of the painter's 
skill, for it is verily alive. He is 
represented as a sentient being, assay- 
ing the qualities of the spirit produced, 
and the taste is expressed both in his 
eye and on his lips. It may truly be 

sronounced the finest figure that the 
Saas hand ever yet wrought. 

As a picture, altogether it may be 
viewed as the ne plus ultra of graphic 
excellence, as well in truth of design, 
in colouring, and identical effect ; and 
stands indubitably as the finest picture 
of its class in the whole world of art. 

The picture of “ Reading the Ga- 
zette of the Battle of Waterloo” is 
so luminous, that other works of art 
seen by its side lose one half of their 
effect ; for the management of the 
groups all concentrate in the splen- 
dour of the hundred-year-old, frosty- 
headed Chelsea pensioners, who form 
a mass, or the key of the bright com- 
position. 

The episodes of the composition, 
of which there are many, and inimit- 
ably wrought, all tend to this; and 
the many passages and nooks in the 
picture, all equally picturesque —the 
scenery of the well-known site being 
Jews’ Row—are bright as an out- 
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door scene in the blaze of noon, and 
that noon bright midsummer. 

The mastery of hand is equally 
traceable in all the secondary parts 
of the wonderful composition, for the 
courts and passages, which are fea- 
tures in the sides of the picture, are 
defined with equally consummate 
perfection—all proclaim sunshine ; 
and the College and the lofty trees 
in the background are represented, 
though in just subserviency to the 
general scene, in their respective dis- 
tances, receding in aerial perspective, 
as they do, with wonderful truth to 
their prototype in nature. 

There is, unfortunately, an ana- 
chronism in the design, which, as it 
affects the reputation of the painter, 
who has usually proved himself so 
discreet in all his thinking, that we 
cannot forbear to feel regret at it; 
but, knowing the fact, we are tempted 
to relate it. 

A well-painted episode in the com- 
position is that of an elderly woman 
opening oysters,—a newly opened 
plate of w hich, in tempting freshness, 
is placed on the table. Now, it 


happens to be too generally known 
that oysters are out of season nearly 


two months before the commemor- 
ation of the battle of Waterloo. 
Unfortunately the painter, who is 
known to be a very intelligent man, 
appears to have been ignorant of this 
common fact, which almost every 
other man in England knew. The 
opener of the oysters, to make the 
matter worse, is a portrait of the 


mother of the illustrious painter of 


the picture. 


“ Doth any direful ill portend ; 
No enemy can match a friend,” 


says Dr. Johnson ; and it was a most 
intimate Marplot friend of the painter 
who discovered the anachronism : 
but the discovery was not made in 
time to remedy the oversight. 

The days which Mr. W ilkie passed 
at Mr. Whitbread’s seat, Southill, in 
Bedfordshire, were most pleasant ; 
and the patron and client frequently 
adverted to the period with mutual 
satisfaction. 

In speaking of Hogarth, Whitbread 
observed that the subjects in which 
he so much excelled were original 
dramas, purely of his own conception. 

Wilkie observed that there was a 
very admirable painter of similar 
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subjects before his time, namely, Jan 
Stein, whose paintings made a power- 
ful appeal to graphic judgment, such 
as birth-days, and festivals, and other 
household fétes, which were managed 
with uncommon skill; and the va- 
riety of characters was depicted to 
the very life. 

Whitbread appeared not to be 
aware of this, as he quoted only 
what he had heard of the reputation 
of that extraordinary British genius. 

George Gerrard, who was very 
recherché in the history of pictures, 
was much patronised by Mr. Whit- 
bread, and was occasionally a guest 
at his table for many consecutive 
weeks. He happened at this time to 
be on a visit at Southill. Another 
painter was of the party, who re- 
sided entirely in the house, namely, 
Reynolds, the celebrated mezzotinto 
engraver; and thewriter of this article 
was also present. ‘The host, though 
he pretended not be a connoisseur, had 
courted acquaintance with painters 
and engravers, and frequently enter- 
tained them at his table. Gerrard 
introduced Wilkie to the notice of 
the host, who with Lady Elizabeth 
became a special favourite ; for Wil- 
kie’s manners were amiable and en- 
gaging. They were much interested 
in the professional pursuits of Wilkie. 

Gerrard excited that painter's in- 
terest by describing a picture which 
he had recently seen, the subject 
“Samson and Dalilah,” composed by 
Jan Stein., The picture was in the 
collection of Mr. Taylor of Pall Mall; 
and Wilkie went thither to view it, 
and laughed heartily at the incidents 
introduced in the composition, which 
were most ludicrous. 

‘ This picture is truly Hogarthian 
for its witty incidents,” said Wilkie ; 
“ and serves to shew one that there 
is nothing new under the sun.” The 
moment chosen for the representation 
is when Dalilah has broken the super- 
natural charm of Samson’s strength. 
He is just shorn of his locks, and is 
bound with cords, and being taken 
away. ‘The expression of his coun- 
tenance is almost a caricature, for he 
is howling like a maniac. 

The picture is large, and contains 
many episodes, which are sufficiently 
extravagant, and savour of the cha- 
racter of the designs of Brower. 
Some of the expletives are well 
painted, particularly the coin, of 
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which there are heaps, the reward of 
Dalilah’s treachery. It is supposed 
to be one of the early pictures by Jan 
Stein, and is in a bad state, having 
been much repainted, and by an in- 
ferior hand to that of this celebrated 
master. However, there is much of 
the picture that has escaped, and is 
sufficient evidence of the pencil of 
Jan Stein. 

Wilkie was a great admirer of the 
Dutch school, and particularly of the 
works of the humorous cast, espe- 
cially Brower'’s, some of whose pic- 
tures he imitated during his youth. 

He informed us, that for many 
years he had constantly before his 
mind a picture which he had seen in 
his childhood, which described a 
night-scene, or rather the cave ofa 
witch, and the hag dismissing some 
newly-created witches, sitting astride 
besoms, mounting up a spacious 
chimney. The place was tenanted 
by strange groups of chimera floating 
about, and mostly spitting fire. “The 
picture is still present to my mind,” 
said he, “although I was not more 
than six years old when I last saw it. 
It hung on the wall of a smithy in 
eur parish, and I would willingly 
walk from London to my native 
place, could I be sure to see it again.” 

It is likely such a night-scene 
wrought wonderfully on such .an 
imagination as the infant Wilkie’s 
must have been; for the early im- 
pressions imbibed by the child of 
Genius are too lasting ever to be 
effaced. 

Wilkie, like almost every man of 
rare genius, was somewhat afflicted 
with weak, nervous sensations, which 
for a certain period threatened hy- 
pochondria. 

When he was in Italy, he found 
upon his table a volume of the sa- 
tires of Peter Pindar, which con- 
tained, amongst, other matters, dia- 
logues between James Boswell and 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, in ridicule of 
Boswell’s tour to the Hebrides. 

Wilkie had never seen the book, 
but opened at the page which de- 
scribes the superstitious belief of 
Johnson, touching his proneness to 
believe in ghosts and witches, when 
the satirist makes him say, 

“ But Dr. Johnson says, there once 
were witches; 

Nought proves the non-existence of the 
bitches.” 
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Wilkie langhed at the first reading 
of the passage ; but by a reperusal of 
the sentence, so entirely unlike the 
phraseology of the solemn doctor, it 
obtained such an entire ascendancy 
over his imagination, that he repeated 
it over and over, which lasted the 
entire night ; and he verily began to 
fear that the repetition would drive 
him mad: hence he was for a long 
time labouring to dispossess his mind 
of the evil that thus haunted his 
nervous imagination. 

Wilkie very soon emerged from 
the trammels of the miscreant tribe of 
picture-dealers, and might have stood 
fairly before the world earlier than 
he did, had he patiently persevered, 
for he had friends who were ready 
to serve him; amongst the rest, John 
Jackson, who had made successful 
interest with Sir George Beaumont 
and the Earl of Mulgrave in his fa- 
vour, and was advanced in his road 
to patronage, had he remained a 
short time longer in his apartment in 
Riding-house Lane. 

Ilis friend Jackson had served 
him with the affectionate zeal of a 
fond brother; and had Wilkie been 
content to live as he had been wont, 
quietly, and at a small expense, he 
would have soon come out before the 
world with becoming éclat. 

But, as it happened, he early was 
considered to be one of the fortunate 
few who had been suddenly placed 
by Providence in the blazing sun- 
shine of prosperity ; but we lament 
to say, that his arrogance was as 
suddenly observed to keep pace with 
his improved fortune ; for amongst 
others whom he attempted to make 
feel his self-importance was the late 
Mr. Ackermann, the unassuming 
and highly estimable print-merchant 
in the Strand, and formerly his 
liberal patron and friend. 

This worthy and most liberal trader 
having been gratuitously promised 
the loan ofa small picture of Wilkie to 
publish as a line engraving, wrought, 
as was truly observed, in the thread- 
bare days of the painter, and from 
which the publisher advertised a 
forthcoming print. Wilkie, reading a 
public announcement thereof in the 
morning papers, wrote a very unbeco- 
ming, mdeed a most rude and imperti- 
nent, epistle to Ackermann upon the 
subject; adding, that if he proceeded, 
it might terminate in his ruin! 
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Ackermann, who was a man of 
spirit, sent for a hackney-coach, and 
instantly drove to Wilkie’s, in Phil- 
limore Place, Kensington, where the 
painter resided, who rudely received 
his old patron on the first-floor land- 
ing of the staircase, and there they 
commenced a violent quarrel. 

“When last I saw you, Mr. Wil- 
kie,” said Ackermann, “ you were 
not only civil, but most obsequious ; 
you protessed yourself to be thankful 
for the employment which I supplied 
to your abilities. I ever treated you, 
as I do every one, with the utmost 
courtesy, and you have since par- 
taken of the hospitalities of my ta- 
ble; but to be thus sent for, and 
thus bearded by such an upstart, I 
take your insolent letter, tear it 
thus and throw it indignantly 
in your face! You have mistaken 
your man, Mr. Wilkie; I am rather 
too old a soger to be threatened 
by you with impunity; and I can- 
not forbear laughing at the im- 
potence of your daring threats. 
Ha! ha! ha!” 

We could, were we so ill-naturedly 
inclined, relate many other instances 
of the same character, all tending to 
the assumption of this most wonder- 
ful and highly-gifted painter; but 
the task will be more grateful to 
speak of his transcendant merits as an 
artist, and far more instructive to the 
world of taste. 

When Wilkie was last at Mr. 
Whitbread’s, he was asked if he was 
not a great admirer of the works of 
Hogarth. 

“TL have had them so often present 
to my mind in my waking dreams,” 
he replied, “ that all the incidents are 
commonly passing before me in my 
sleep. ‘The ‘ Marriage Alamode’ are 
miracles of art.” 

Wilkie came to the British metro- 
polis with nothing to wipe awa 
trom his memory. He brought with 
him none of the prejudices of the 
British school ; for the Scottish art- 
ists paint all their imagery from 
matter of fact,—like their writers, 
they go to nature for their proto- 
type. 

In the exhibitions at Edinburgh is 
found amongst the small pictures 
more of the philosophy, or the think- 
ing faculty in painting, than in Eng- 
land. ence we find, that Wilkie 
can appreciate more justly the merits 
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of the works painted in the reigns of 
George II. and the early times of 
George III. than most of the English 
painters of our own day. 

Zoftany, Stubbs, Penny, and many 
others now rarely quoted, were well 
known to and duly appreciated by 
the Scotch artists. ‘The tricks and 
subterfuges of many of the painters 
who made a noise in the present 
time will soon be consigned to ob- 
livion. 

When Wilkie was sojourning at 
Rome, he was looking about him for 
the works of David Allan, an artist 
not known even by name to English 
painters or connoisseurs, although he 
was an artist of much original talent, 
and a man of great observation. 

That amor patrie which is so 
eminently prevalent among the na- 
tives of Scotland caused a number of 
noblemen and gentlemen of Alloa 
and the neighbourhood of Stirling- 
shire, to raise a subscription-fund to 
send young Allan to study at Rome, 
where his perseverance and rare 
talent obtained for him the honour- 
able prize of the celebrated Academy 
of St. Luke, for the best historical 
composition, the subject “ The Origin 
of Painting ;’ which Wilkie, who 
saw the picture, pronounced to be 
“one of the best-concocted stories 
which colour and canvass ever united 
to relate.” 

During Allan’s remaining at Rome, 
he painted several compositions, 
namely, “ The Prodigal Son,” &c., 
and particularly, four sketches repre- 
senting the carnival at Rome, and 
some other sketches equally well 
conceived, which obtained for him 
the enviable title of the Scottish 
Hogarth. It is asserted that these 
subjects abound in groups replete 
with graphic humour. 

It is much to be regretted that 
other travellers do not give us ori- 
ginal information of what is proceed- 
ing abroad, in the same style with 
this of Wilkie. 

We recollect that, about twenty- 
five years since, his Royal Highness 
the Duke of York was painted by 
Wilkie as a small whole-length por- 
trait, which was considered to be a 
most extraordinary effort of art, for 
it represented the commander -in- 
chief reading some despatches with 
his back to the window, with a reflex 
light illuminating the face. It wasa 
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choice picture, and most effective. 
The boots were beautifully repre- 
sented, and shining black as jet, yet 
painted so truly according to nature, 
that no small picture could be exhi- 
bited in competition with it. 

Sir William Beechey, on first be- 
holding this cabinet picture, ex- 
claimed, “ It is a gem above all price, 
and should be seen alone, for nothing 
in art can withstand its miraculous 
vigour and stupendous force.” 

We have seen many of the studies 


sketched from the life by the hand of 


this extraordinary genius, every one 
of which may be ‘pronounced worthy 
of the high reputation which he at- 
tained to in his art. 

He delighted in examining the ve- 
teran characters which he met with 
amongst. the old pensioners at the 
hospitals of Greenwich and Chelsea 
College: every trait of his pencil, 
even the slightest of his sketches, 
abound in sterling truth, character, 
and expression; and it may be justly 
averred that he never retrogaded in 
his graphic pursuits : all he achieved 
was excellent; he never deviated in 
his career towards the acquirement 
of fame. 

We have lately seen a drawing by 
his inimitable hand. We believe the 
scene, which is a guard-room, has a 
group ofthe old Scotch Covenanters, 
some attired in such armour as the 
age or the occasion in haste could 
supply ; ; and the characters such, and 
so obviously true and so real, that 
the imagination could appear to iden- 
tify each one assembled by his clan, 
and by his individual name. 

The variety of stature of the men 
which are collected in this muster— 
some tall, others short—the various 
proportions of their guns, their 
swords, and other miscellaneous wea- 
pons, none of which were made to 
exact measure, are, nevertheless, most 
fitting to the parties; and the piece 
forms together an historical know- 
ledge of thinking truly that only 
Wilkie could have displayed. 

Wilkie for some years had formed 
a little coterie of friends, with whom 
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he associated on a happy footing ; 
amongst other worthies to whom he 
was much attached was Mr. Peter 
Coxe, brother of the Archdeacon of 
Wiltshire. Coxe was a constant 
morning visitor at Wilkie’s studio, 
and being a poet he read his poem to 
the painter, as Wilkie asserted, at 
least a thousand times. 

“ Wilkie,” said Coxe, “can make 
me idle when he is so disposed,— {for 
he brings me my hat, and we ramble 
about for hours.” 

The poet always bore about him a 
large mass of his manuscript poems, 
with which, as Pope observed, “ he 
could read you clean dead.” 

By way of one of the illustrations 
of this poem, entitled “The Social 
Day,” Wilkie painted gratuitously a 
very beautiful small cabinet picture 
for Mr. Coxe. When the picture 
was completed, Coxe said to Wilkie, 
“ I wish to take apartments for some 
ladies.” ‘This was in Phillimore 
Place, where the painter resided; 
when Mr. Coxe knocked at the 
house-door, and said to Wilkie, 
“ Walk up and down the terrace 
until I come out.” 

Wilkie who was gentle, and cer- 
tainly not impatient, did as he was 
bidden. It was twelve at noon, and 
he began his promenade, and con- 
tinued so to do until half-past two, 
when he began to fancy that Coxe, 
who was apt. to indulge in fits of ab- 
sence, had forgotten him. He there- 
fore went home; but not finding his 
friend arrived, he posted back again 
to the lodging-house, and to his sur- 
prise found the poet still there, and 
the poor lady of the place in a fear- 
ful state of apprehension, for he had 
pinned her in a corner, and was still 
engaged in reading his manuscripts ; 
and nothing could possess her but 
the belief that the reader was stark 
mad. It is not surprising that she 
should so think ; for he was so wrapt 
in his enthusiasm on the subject, 
that he read onwards with such un- 
tiring vehemence, that he actually 
was used to pant and foam at the 
mouth. 
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‘‘T was chosen fellow of the college when I was one year bachelor of arts ; 
before which time I had been so studious as to fill whole books with observations 
out of various authors, with some of my own which I made upon them. For I find 
one hook begun in the year 1646, wherein I have noted many useful things, and 
rather more large in the year 1647, having the word eternitas at the top of many 
pages, by the thought of which I was quickened to spend my time well. It is a great 
comfort to me now in my old age, to find that I was so diligent in my youth ; for in 
those books I have noted how I spent my time.”—Bisnor Parrick’s Autobiography. 


Oxford Edition, p. 15. 


_ “My method will vary with the subject. Throughout I shall give my opinion 
with becoming modesty, but with the courage of a man unwilling to betray the rights 
of reason.” —Grsson: Introduction to his Diary. 

“ As drives the storm, at any door I knock, 
And house with Montaigne now, and now with Locke.” 


August 20.— Looked at a little 
book with a very pleasing title, and 
intended to shew the obligations of 
literature to the mothers of Eng- 
land. Of Shenstone, the writer 
says that his “precocious fondness 
for reading was so great, that to 
satisfy his craving for a fresh supply 
of books, his mother often wrapped 
up a piece of wood in the shape of a 
book and put it under his pillow, to 
induce sleep for the night, and gain 
time to supply the little student's de- 
mands for the morrow.” I do not 
remember this anecdote of Shenstone. 
Mrs. Halsted mentions among fa- 
mous English women, Lucy, Duchess 
of Bedford ; the Countess of Abing- 
don; Dryden’s Eleonora; Katherine 
Phillips, the “ matchless Orinda ;” 
Lady Winchelsea; the Duchess of 
Newcastle, whom she pronounces 
“the most astonishing person” that 
flourished during the Stuart dynas- 
ty; Elizabeth Burnett, wife of the 
Bishop of Salisbury ; Lady Masham, 
the friend of Locke, and daughter of 
Cudworth ; Lady Chudleigh; Lady 
Norton; and the beautiful Lady 
Grace Gethin, mentioned by Con- 
greve. Cowley, in his ode on Orin- 
da’s poems, has exhausted the ferti- 
lity of his invention : 

“Thy numbers gentle, and thy fancies 
high ; 

Those as thy forehead smooth, these 
sparkling as thine eye.” 


When was a compliment turned with 


Pore: Imitat. of Hor. Ep. 1. 


I thought of Whitfield in the even- 
ing, while reading Crabbe’s description 
of the Sectarian in The Borough :— 


‘* See yonder preacher to his people pass, 
Borne up and swelled by Tabernacle gass.” 


IIas the following story, told by 
Walpole,* ever been disproved ?— 


“The apostle Whitfield is come to 
some shame. He went to Lady Hunt- 
ingdon lately and asked for forty pounds 
for some distressed saint or other. She 
said she had not so much money in the 
house, but would give it him the first 
time she had. He was very pressing, 
but in vain. At last he said, ‘ There’s 
your watch and trinkets, you don’t want 
such vanities,—I will have that.’ She 
would have put him off; but he per- 
sisting, she said, ‘ Well, if you must 
have it, you must.” About a fortnight 
afterwards, going to his house, and be- 
ing carried to his wife’s chamber, among 
the paraphernalia of the latter, the 
countess found her own offering. This 
has made a terrible schism. She tells 
the story herself,” 


I have read the latest and fullest 
life of Lady Huntingdon, but do not 
remember any allusion to this anec- 
dote, of which Cowper would have 
said :— 

“‘ And Perjury stood up to swear all true.” 


Archbishop Herring, writing to 
Duncomb in 1756, calls Whitfield 
“Daniel Burgess Redivivus.” 

August 22.— Amplification is the 
source of excellence in modern poetry. 


a more courtly air ? 


A small particle of gold is gathered 


* To the Earl of Stafford. July 5, 1761. 





out of some stream of thought—issu- 
ing from the gloom of elder day— 
and is then worked up with tasteful 
skill into a fancy-ornament. Moore 
is an accomplished master in the art ; 
and, like all ladies’ jewellers, he has 
obtained very high prices for his ar- 
ticles. For a small casket, well 
filled with imitation-emeralds and 
rubies, the wholesale dealers have 
given him sums varying from three 
to one thousand pounds. He is one 
of those 


*« Artists who chase _ their 


richly 
thoughts,” 


whom Green mentions. Sometimes 
it is pleasing to compare the er- 
panded gold with the pure particle. 
Thomson, in his “Spring,” de- 
scribes with extraordinary beauty 
and force the courtship of birds :— 


** And shiver every feather with desire.” 


Nothing can be more exquisite ; 
Moore had not forgotten the line in 
his courtship of angels. The first 
angel, in his well-known Adelphi- 
panorama, commonly called the 
Loves of the Angels, beholds a 
maiden bathing in a lake—crystal 
of course—and immediately a glow- 
ing sensation thrills through his 
nervous system :— 


** The tremble of my wings all o’er 
(For through each plume I felt the 
thrill) 
Startled her, as she reached the shore 
Of that small lake, her mirror still.” 


Ilow much more beautiful the na- 
tural and appropriate image of 
Thomson! 

August 23.—Read the fourteenth 
sermon of Bishop Patrick, in the 
volume (fifteen sermons) published 
after his death. I was aware that 
Richardson’s Pamela had been re- 
commended from the pulpit, but I 
did not know, until to-day, that the 
Essays of Cowley had received an 
equal honour from so distinguished a 
scholar and so eloquent a preacher as 
the Bishop of Ely. The bishop is 
speaking of the emperors of the 
world who have found their power 
unable to furnish them with em- 
ployment or with happiness. “One 
of them, (as @ rare person of our 
nation hath expressed better than I can 
do) who styled himself lord and 
god of all the earth, could not tell 
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how to pass his day pleasantly with- 
out spending two or three hours in 
catching flies and killing them with 
his bodkin.” The “rare person” is 
Cowley, to whose essays the bishop 
refers in the margin. The passage 
occurs in Cowley’s Essay on Great- 
ness. The following allusion, in the 
same essay, to contemporary manners 
is very pleasant:—‘“Is any thing 
more common than to see our ladies 
of quality wear such high shoes as 
they cannot walk in without one to 
om them? and a gown as long 
again as their body, so that they 
cannot stir to the next room without 
a page or two to hold it up?” Cow- 
ley places the summit of worldly 
happiness in the possession of an 
annual income of five hundred pounds 
(in the seventeenth century no in- 
considerable sum); with this, he 
said, “a man could procure a con- 
venient brick-house, with decent 
wainscot and pretty forest - work 
hangings, with flower and fruit- 
gardens.” Alas! that he should 
have been cut off just when he was 
attempting to fill up the outline 
which he had drawn! 

How characteristic is the following 
remark :—“ There is, in truth, no 
rising or meridian of the sun, but 
only in respect to several places ; 
there is no right or left, no upper- 
hand in nature; every thing is little, 
and every thing is great, according 
as it is diversely compared. There 
may be some village in Scotland or 
Ireland where I might be a great 
man; and in that case I should be 
like Casar (you would wonder how 
I and Cxsar should be like one an- 
other in any thing), and choose ra- 
ther to be the first man of the village 
than second at Rome.” Most inge- 
nious of poets and most delightful of 
prose-writers! you will always be 


Jirst at Chertsey! nor, by those who 


reach the Temple of Fame, will you 
be found outside the door. 

August 24.—Read Gilpin’s Essay 
on Picturesque Beauty. ‘The follow- 
ing remark, contained in a note at 
page 18, is neatly expressed, and 
might be printed as an ingenious 
commentary upon the well-known 
couplet of Pope, in which he tells us 
that true expression, like the sun, 
gilds every object without altering it : 

“‘ Language,” says Gilpin, “ like light, 
is a medium, In painting subjects of 
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amusement, indeed, language may gild 
somewhat more and colour with the dyes 

of fancy; but where information is of 
more importance than entertainment, 
though you cannot throw too strong a 
light, you should carefully avoid a co- 
loured one. The style of some writers 
resembles a bright light placed between 
the eye and the thing to be looked at. 
The light shews itself and hides the ob- 
ject.” 


Green has four lines very prettily 
expressed upon the same taste, as 
displayed in criticism :— 

“ A tawdry critic, who perceives 

No grace which plain proportion gives ; 
And, more than lineaments divine, 
Admires the gilding of the sbrine.” 

A similar criticism will apply to 
art; the pencil is still more suscept- 
ible of these net-allurements of colour 
than the pen. It was Mason who 
said that — 


*‘ Titian’s colour looks like Virgil’s art.” 
5S 


August 25.—Murphy, in his Essay 
on the Life and Genius of Johnson 
(page 95), relates a dispute between 
Johnson and Dr. Rose of Chiswick 
respecting the merits of Scottish 
writers. The argument arose out of 
the approaching “publics ition of Fer- 
guson’s Essay on Civil Society. Dr. 
Rose, at length, offered to name a 
writer whom Johnson would him- 
self admit to be the best in the king- 
dom. “Who is that?” inquired the 
rival doctor. “ The Earl of Bute,” 
answered Rose, “ when he wrote an 
order for your pension.” There, 
sir,” was the reply of Johnson, “ you 
have me in the toil.” I do not know 
whether Croker has noticed this an- 
ecdote, or whether it is related in 
Boswell, but it seems to me only a 
paraphrase of a well-known stor 
which is told of Dryden, and which 
may be found in any life of that poet ; 
the difference consisting merely in this 
—that the order given to Dryden was 
not for a pension, but for a sum of 
money. 

August 26.— The son of a Dis- 
senter, and educated in his opinions, 
agreeable in manners, moral in life, 
witty in conversation, holding a situ- 
ation in the Customhouse, and dying 
in Nag’s Head Court, Gracechurch 
Street, at the age of forty-one :—such 
is the brief history of the gifted au- 
thor of the Spleen, who was com- 


mended by Pope and praised by 
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Gray. He deserved their admiration. 
With all Prior's ease, he had a vein 
of fancy peculiarly his own. Beau- 
tiful Teles of poetry shoot across 
his coarse 
thought :— 
“‘ And fancy’s telescope applies 

With tinctured glass to cheat his eyes.” 


Although living in the bustle of 

London, Green appears to have in- 

dulged the common poetical longing 

for rural repose. He has painted a 

pretty cottage view :— 

«* And may my humble dwelling stand 

Upon some chosen spot of land ; 

A pond before, full to the brim, 

Where cows may cool and geese may 
swim ; 

Behind a green, like velvet neat, 

Soft to the eye and to the feet ; 

Where od’rous plants, in evening fair, 

Breathe all around ambrosial air.” 


and fantastic webs of 


Poets usually introduce Beauty « 
the door of their cottage-homes ; but 
Green appears to have built his 
fancy-villa only for a bachelor, for 
he had expressed an opinion that in 
“ Venturing on a wife, 
Men ran the greatest risk in life.” 


In running through the very small 
volume that encloses the poetical re- 
mains of Green, a few passages irre- 
sistibly arrest the reader’s attention. 
Take this reminiscence of Westmin- 
ster Hall :— 

“* Law, grown a forest, where perplex 
The mazes, and the brambles vex ; 
Where its twelve verd’rers every day 
Are changing still the public way ; 

Yet if we miss our path and err, 

We grievous penalties incur ; 

And wand’rers tire and tear the skin, 
And then get out where they got in.” 


Or look at the scenery of dreams :— 


“ Nor in imprest remembrance keep, 
Grim tap’stry figures wrought in sleep.” 
Or glance at a politician out of 
place :— 

“« Grazing on ether in the park.” 


In describing the disposition of his 
mind and the tenor of his life, Green 
says, with great liveliness and poetic 
fancy :— 

‘* At helm I make my reason sit, 

My crew of passions all submit ; 

If dark and blustering prove some nights, 
Philosophy puts forth her lights,” 


Reading the works of Robert 
Bloomfield the other morning, I met 
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with a passage which seems to point 
to these lines of Green. It deserves 
quotation for two reasons: the hap- 
piness of the expression and the hu- 
mility of the sentiment :— 

***¢ Remember Burns,’ has been the 
watchword of my friends. I do remem. 
ber Burns, but I am not Burns. I have 
neither his fire to fan nor to quench, nor 
his passions to control. What then is 
my merit, if I make a peaceful voyage on a 
smooth sea with no mutiny on board?” 


August 27.—Many ingenious things 
have been writtenand said of Ovid, but 
it was reserved for Selden to introduce 
him into the Ecclesiastical Courts. 
“Ovid,” says that learned and witty 
writer in his Table Talk (41, edit. 
1679), “was not only a fine poet, but 
(as a man may speak) a great canon 
lawyer, as appears in his Fast’, where 
we have more of the festivals of the 
old Romans than any where else. 
*Tis pity the rest are lost.” So it is. 
IIuct has some interesting and inge- 


nious remarks on the character of 


Ovid.* lis Epistles he thought ele- 
gant, his Metamorphoses languid and 
inartificial. The Fasti he admired. 
In that poem may be found some very 
beautiful personifications, — groups 
carved by the chisel of Phidias. How 
exquisitely simple and antique is the 
following allegory in the fifth book 
of the Fasti (v. 45); it relates to the 
union of Honour with Reverence :— 
« Assidet illa Jovi; Jovis est fidissima 
custos, 
Et prestat sine vi sceptra tenenda 
Jovi. 
Venit et in terras; coluerunt Romulus 
illam 
Et Numa; mox alii, tempore quisque 
suo. 
Et patres in honore pio matresque tuetur ; 
Lila comes pueris virginibusque venit. 
Illa datos fasces commendat, eburque 
curule ; 
Ila coronalis alta triumphat equis.” 


Keightley professes his inability to 
discover the source from which Ovid 
obtained this fiction, which possesses, 
he thinks, a Roman air ; and Gierig, 
a former editor of Ovid, confidently 
believes that he took the thought 
from an elder poet. Elton supposes 
the idea of the Fusti to have been 
suggested by a passage in one of the 
Elegies of Propertius. The remark 
of Addison upon Ovid gives a just 


* See Huetiana, in the collection published at Amsterdam, 1790, t. huitieme, 67. 
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though brief estimate of his charac- 
ter: —“He employs his invention 
more than his judgment, and speaks 
all the ingenious things that can be 
said upon a subject, rather than those 
which are adapted to the character 
and circumstances of the speaker.” 
August 28.—Passed a quarter of 
an hour this evening with Crabbe at 
the “ Smoking Club” in his Borough. 
What a picture he paints in these 
verses :— 
««When midnight past, the very candles 
seem 
Dying for air, and give a ghastly gleam.” 
And still later in the evening :— 
« When but a few are left, the house to 


tire, 
And they half sleeping by the sleeping fire.” 


Cowper did not produce a drowsier 
sketch in his famous couplet :— 


“ While conversation, an exhausted stock, 
Grows drowsy as the clicking of a clock.” 


August 29.—Every one has heard of 
Gray's celebrated wish, to lie upon a 
sofa and read “eternal new romances 
of Marivaux and Crebillon!” It oc- 
curs in a letter to West, after some 
remarks upon Joseph Andrews. I 
was rather surprised to find an Arch- 
bishop of York expressing a similar 
partiality for Marivaux. Dr. Her- 
ring, writing November 3, 1738, to 
William Duncombe, tells him, “I 
cannot help mentioning a French 
book to you which I brought in the 
coach with me, Le Paysan Parvenu. 
It is a book of gallantry, but very 
modest ; but the things which enter- 
tained me were the justness of some 
of the characters in it, and the great 
penetration into human nature.” 
Green of Ipswich, in his amusing 
diary, mentions the same novel of 
Marivaux with more caution and 
judgment. He admires its beautiful 
scene-painting, but censures very 
properly the moral spirit that ani- 
mates it—a spirit rendered infinitely 
dangerous by its subtle and _pene- 
trating sweetness. The Archbishop 
overlooked the disposition of the 
heart, being charmed by the ele- 
gance of the countenance. He forgot 
that the fountain may be poisoned 
without losing its clearness: that 
some flowers, with the most delicate 
colours, exhale destructive perfumes. 
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It may be mentioned, as a curious 
incident in literary history, that the 
only persons of rank or consideration 
who praised Hume’s History of Eng- 
land on its appearance were Arch- 
bishop Herring, and Stone, primate 
of Ireland. The historian records 
the circumstance with natural aston- 
ishment. Marivaux has, however, 
obtained golden suffrages. When a 
friend of mine, not more distinguished 
by learning than by taste, entered 
the library of Windham at Felbrigg, 
not long after the death of that ac- 
complished scholar and debater, he 
found upon the table the Marianne 
of Marivaux. 

Marivaux wrote comedies, of which 
Barante happily remarks: —“ A 
scene of Moliére is a representation ; 
a scene of Marivaux is a commentary 
upon nature.” * 

Marivaux was not deficient in self- 
appreciation, and did not shrink from 
measuring himself with Moliére. 
He considered his own M. de Climal 
to be a better character than the 
Tartuffe; he ventured to walk by 
the side of the great Corneille upon 
the tragic stage; and his first at- 
tempt at prose fiction was an unsuc- 
cessful imitation of Don Quixote. 
D’Alembert, who bestows a very 
copious éloge upon Marivaux, at- 
tributes his popularity among Eng- 
lish readers—a popularity which 
expired, I imagine, with the 18th 
century — to the difficulty of his 
style. The diction of Marivaux im- 
parted to the reader, he thought, 
the peculiar pleasure which the 
scholar derives from unravelling the 
intricacies of a dead language. Mari- 
vaux possessed great facility and 
grace of pencil; but, skilful as his 
drawings usually are, and vivacious 
as his illustrations of character must 
often be admitted to be, the reader 
grows weary over 

“The unscented fictions of the loom,” 


where every flower is depicted by 
art, and no breath of nature ever 
comes, 

Of the advantages and pleasures of 
fiction much may be written. The 
declining days of Cowper were 
cheered—so far as that dark evening 
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could be cheered—by the fancy of 
Richardson. Even the severer judg- 
ment of Johnson was unwilling to 
abandon the pleasant aid of romance 
in female education. Speaking of 
Sophy Thrale, to her mother, Nov. 
29, 1783, he remarked, “ She will go 
back to her arithmetic again,—a 
science which will always delight her 
more, as by advancing further she 
discerns more of its use, and a science 
suited to Sophy’s case of mind; for 
you told me in the last winter that 
she loved metaphysics more than ro- 
mances. Her choice is certainly as 
laudable as it is uncommon; but I 
would have her like what is good in 
both.” Ithas been stated, that Hannah 
More derived her earliest impressions 
of virtuous feeling from reading 
Richardson. Johnson’s admiration of 
the same writer is familiar to every 
reader of Boswell ;+ but it may 
not be so well known that he has 
made eighty references to Richardson 
in his Dictionary. 

Adam Clarke has printed, in his 
Autobiography, a curious list of 
the little books which he and his 
brother obtained by strict econo- 
my and extra labour. Books of en- 
chantment, he said, led him to be- 
lieve in a spiritual world; and the 
existence of an evil spirit to injure, 
suggested the existence of a Divine 
Being to protect and reward. He 
expressed a belief that he should 
have been “ an arrant coward” if he 
had never read romances; and was 
accustomed to say, that he had learned 
more from Robinson Crusoe about 
his duty to God, to his neighbour, 
and to himself, than from all the 
persons whom he had known, or all 
the books he had read, in his early 
days. Augustin{ relates that he re- 
ceived the first impulse to stud 
sacred things from perusing Cicero's 
Exhortation to Philosophy. Wisdom 
became the object of his search; and 
although the cloud of sin closed over 
his mind again, the ray of dawning 
virtue did not entirely die out. 
Adam Clarke put the story of Defoe 
into the hands of his children as soon 
as they could read; and he might 
have strengthened his own convic- 
tions by the practice of Warburton, 


* De la Littérature Francaise, &c. Cinque Edition, 109, 110. 


t Vol. i. 45. 
VOL, XXIV. NO. CXLII, 


t Confess. lib. iii. c. 4. 
HA 
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who told Hurd,* “I ama great reader 
of history, but a greater still of pro- 
fessed romances.” But these autho- 
rities. must not be used to encourage 
or to countenance a passion for ficti- 
tious narrative. A walk in a garden 
is both pleasant and salutary ; but it 
is not desirable to live in it. Dryden 
defined the great art of poetry to 
consist in the embellishment of truth, 
or the invention of pleasing and pro- 
fitable fictions. If Fancy visits us 
in this costume, and having her gar- 
ments bound by the girdle of Miner- 
va, her company may not be without 
benefit. But of novels, as they 
swarm from the modern Press, I have 
no hesitation in saying, that “ many 
are poisonous, ll few are of any 
use ;” { and yet in passing this cen- 
sure, it is necessary to remember the 
remark of Fuller upon Sydney’s Ar- 
cadia, that if some precious hours 
be spent in reading it, that many 
idle hours might have been spent 
still worse but for the reading of it.§ 
The observation of Addison has 
much good sense in it. “I must 
confess,” he said, “ were I left to my- 
self, I should rather aim at instruct- 
ing than diverting ; but if we will be 
useful to the world, we must take it 
as we find it. Authors of professed 


severity discourage the looser part of 


mankind from having any thing to 
do with their writings. A man must 
have virtue in him before he will 
enter upon the reading of a Seneca 
or an Epictetus.” In that admir- 
able prologue which Johnson wrote 
for Garrick to open Drury Lane 
in 1747, he speaks of the “ useful 
mirth and salutary woe” of the dra- 
ma, and informs the audience that it 
is in their power to 


** Bid scenic virtue form the rising age, 
And truth diffuse her radiance from the 
stage.” 


Tn the evening, I took up Barclay. 
Cowper told Lady Hesketh, Septem- 
ber 4, 1787, that he was reading 
Barclay’s Argenis, a Latin romance, 
and “ the best that was ever written.” 
To his friend Rose, he said that it 
was interesting in the highest degree ; 
rich in incident; full of surprises ; 
with a narrative free from intricacy ; 


* Nov. 15, 1766. 
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and a style not unworthy of Tacitus. 
This was enthusiastic praise, indeed ; 
perhaps the pleasant scenery of 
‘Weston, whither he had migrated in 
the previous year, might have ani- 
mated his spirits. But who was 
Barclay? He was the son of a Scot- 
tish lawyer, born January 28, 1582 ; 
he displayed his love of literature by 
commentating on Statius at nineteen. 
His life was a chequered one. Hay- 
ing passed through many trials and 
sufferings in England, he retired to 
Rome, and soothed his poverty and 
sorrows by the composition of Argenis, 
and the cultivation of his garden, of 
which he was so enamoured that he 
placed two mastiffs to protect it. 
Barclay died in 1621, and was buried 
near Tasso, and, I believe, under the 
same oak. A striking portrait of 
Barclay, with a Latin epigram by 
Grotius, is prefixed to the French 
translation of Argenis, in 1623. The 
plot and incidents of this once 
famous romance are too complicated 
and numerous to analyse in this 
journal; so I content myself with 
subjoining a brief specimen of the 
style from the edition of 1627 :— 


« At vos seculi gemma, tu Poliarche, 
tuque Argenis, ne bic fidei, hic virtutum 
premia que certa vos manent, expec- 
tetis audire. Multa ignoro; multa si- 
lenda sunt. Fata ipsa feelicitatis partem 
in quam producti estis, Deos celant, 
ne illi vobis invideant. Pauca tamen 
de multis accipite. Qui vos amor hodie 
jungit, ad senium inviolatos deducet. 
Non enim jurgia, non fastidia, non 
w#grarum suspicionum cura libabit. Pro- 
feretis imperii fines. Hiuc vos Rhenus, 
hinc Oceanus victores aspiciet. Timan- 
dre inter nepotum cuneos exultantis 
imagines, sepe pro Cybele bonus pos- 
teritatis error accipiet. Gloriam vestram, 
fortitudinem nutus, suspicient vicinz 
laté gentes. Non abnuent vinci, non 
regi. Si quo ibitis, ipsa vos salus 
feret. Quicquid optabitis, Dii vota pra- 
venient. Ac ne felicitas mortem des- 
tituat, nox uno fessos senio exsolvet, 
plura mox astra exhibitura mortalibus. 
Nec de fama dubitate. Hane prestabit 
wternam historia genius, quam in genti- 
bus olim sparsam, nulla vis, nulla zxtas 
extinguet.” 


August 30.—There is one passage 
in Langhorne so immeasurably su- 


t Southey, Omniana, t. i, 101. 
Nichols. 
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perior to any thing in his works, that, 
like Gray, we are inclined to doubt 
whether “ Nugent wrote his own 
Ode.” The passage occurs in the 
Country Justice, and forms the appli- 
cation of an appeal in behalf of un- 
fortunate vagrants :— 


“ Perhaps on some inhospitable shore 
The houseless wretch a widow’d parent 
bore, 


Who then no more by golden prospects 
led, 

Of the poor Indian begged a leafy bed. 

Cold on Canadian hills, or Minden’s 
plain, 

Perhaps that mother wept her soldier 
slain ; 

Bent o’er her babe, her eye dissolved in 
dew ; 

The big drops, mingling with the milk 
he drew, 

Gave the sad presage of his future years,— 

The child of misery baptised in tears.” 


The last line is one of the most 
beautiful and pathetic in our own 
poetry, or in that of any other na- 
tion. Perhaps it is as original as it 
has always been esteemed ; but in 
reading to-day the Jesuit Bonhours’ 
collection of ingenious thoughts from 
the fathers of the church, I find 


the following curious passage from 
St. Leon :— 


“ Heureux vos larmes, saint Apostre, 
qui, pour effacer le peché que vous com- 
mistes en renonceant votre Maitre, eurent 
la vertu d’un sacré baptisme.”* 


The coincidence is certainly worth 
noticing. ‘The name of Langhorne 
has been faintly revived by the pub- 
lication of Hannah More’s memoirs ; 
but his reputation has passed away 
forever. It is only upon the urn of 
genius that the colours endure. The 
principal merit of Langhorne should 
now be considered to consist — has it 
been remarked ?—in having set the 
example, which Crabbe followed, of 
embellishing the annals of the poor. 

August 31.—The reader of the 
Aineid, while walking with Eneas, 
under that cloud which Venus poured 
over him, to the palace of Dido, and 
beholding the wonderful architecture 
growing up around his path, passes 
by without notice Virgil’s brief allu- 
sion to the earlier appearance of the 
place—magalia quondam (b. i. 421). 
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But Shaw, in his copious and learned 
travels in Barbary (fol. p. 288, edit. 
1738), supplies an instructive com- 
mentary. The Dashkras of the Ka- 
byles consist of a number of Gurbies. 


“ These Gurbies,” he says, ‘‘ are ges 
nerally raised either with hurdles daubed 
over with mud, or else they are built 
out of the materials of some adjacent 
ruins, or with square cakes of clay burnt 
in thesun, The roofs are covered with 
straw or turf, supported by reeds or 
branches of trees. ‘There is rarely more 
than one chamber in the largest of them, 
notwithstanding it is to serve for a 
kitchen, dining-room, and bed-chamber ; 
besides one corner of it that is reserved 
for their foals, calves, and kids. These 
hovels, being always fixed and immov. 
able, are undoubtedly what the ancients 
called Magalia. According to Virgil, 
therefore, Carthage itself, before the 
time of Dido, was nothing more than 
one of those Dashkras.” 


Shaw also quotes a_ beautiful 
description from Statius,} to illustrate 
the Arab mode of hunting, by en- 
closing the game within a narrow 
circle. The same traveller gives se- 
veral very interesting Scriptural il- 
lustrations; one occurs at page 287, 
which may repay quotation: it is a 
delineation of a Bedouin tent :— 


“* The fashion of each tent is the same, 
being of an oblong figure, not unlike the 
bottom of a ship turned upside down ; 
however, they differ in bigness, accord- 
ing to the number of people who live in 
them; and are accordingly supported, 
some with one pillar, others with two or 
three ; whilst a curtain or carpet, placed 
upon occasions at each of these divisions, 
separates the whole into so many apart- 
ments. The pillar which I have men- 
tioned is a straight pole, eight or ten 
foot high, and three or four inches in 
thickness, serving not only to support 
the tent, but being full of hooks, fixed 
there for the purpose, the Arabs hang 
upon it their clothes, baskets, saddles, 
and accoutrements of war. Holofernes, 
as we read in Judith (xiii. 16), made 
the like use of the pillar of his tent, by 
hanging his fauchin upon it. It is there 
called the pillar of the bed, from the cus- 
tom perhaps that hath always prevailed 
of having the upper end of the carpet, 
mattrass, or whatever else they lie upon, 
turned from the skirts of the tent that 
way. But the canopy, as we render it 

v. 9), should, I presume, be rather 





* Pensées Ingénieuses des Péres de |’ Eglise, p. 69. 
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called the gnat, or muskeeta-net, which 
is a close curtain of gauze or fine linen, 
used all over the Levant by people of 
better fashion, to keep out the flies.” 


These incidental commentaries 
upon the Old Testament are very 
interesting. 

September 1.—There was one com- 
mon feeling between Johnson and 
Thomson. Can the reader guess 
it >—a passion for wall-fruit. The 
hilosopher was so fond of fruit, that 
he would eat seven or eight large 

ches before breakfast, and renewed 
is acquaintance with them at dinner 
with equal enthusiasm. He declared 
that he had never had enough wall- 
fruit throughout his life, except on 
one occasion, when he was with the 
Thrales, at Ormbersley, the seat of 
Lord Sandys. The poet, without 
dwelling upon his luxurious appetite, 
sketches himself very pleasantly in 
“ Autumn” (v. 677) :— 


“* Here, as I steal along the sunny wall, 

Where autumn basks, with fruit em- 
purpled deep, 

My pleasing theme continual prompts 
my thought: 

Presents the downy peach ; the shining 
plum ; 

The ruddy, fragrant nectarine ; and dark, 

Beneath his ample leaf, the luscious fig.” 


Johnson and Thomson declaimed 
with equal ardour upon the advan- 
tages of early rising, and both ne- 
glected the advice they offered to 
others. Johnson told Lady Macleod 
that he had all his life been lying a- 
bed till noon. “ Yet I tell all young 
men, and tell them with great sin- 
cerity, that nobody who does not rise 
early will ever do any good.” In 
his Diary, April 1765, he confesses 
that he was accustomed to lie a-bed 
until two o'clock ; and he makes a 
resolution to rise at eight every 
morning. Thomson’s famous apo- 
strophe,— 


“ Falsely luxurious, will not man awake?” 


was never responded to by his own 
practice. Petrarch possessed more 
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resolution. In one of his interesting 
familiar letters, he informs a friend, 
that he springs from the bed the mo- 
ment he wakes.* Shakspeare, in 
one place at least, seems to incline to 
the practice of Thomson. _When 
Romeo visits the monastery, the grey 
morning is chequering the “ eastern 
clouds with streaks of light ;” the 
friar tells him that such early rising 
is a proof of a distempered head :— 


‘*Where unbruised youth with unstuft 
brain 

Doth couch his limbs, there golden sleep 
doth reign.” 


Lopez de Vega, the Spanish dra- 
matist, and the most copious writer of 
verses who ever lived, was indus- 
trious as he was fluent. A comedy 
being required for a carnival in 
Madrid, Lopez and Montalvan under- 
took to supply it. Montalvan, find- 
ing that he could not keep pace with 
his rapid coadjutor, got up at two in 
the morning, and having completed 
his allotted task by eleven, proceeded 
in search of his friend, whom he 
found in the garden, examining 4 
frozen orange-tree. “ At five,” said 
Lopez, in answer to the inquiry of 
Montalvan, “ I began to write, and 
finished the comedy an hour ago; 
since which I have breakfasted, writ- 
ten one hundred and fifty other 
verses, and watered the garden, and 
am now pretty well tired.” I might 
bring many illustrations of early 
rising from the biography of ancient 
and modern times. Gassendi, the 
celebrated philosopher, usually rose 
at three o'clock. A pleasant call to 
sleepers is contained in the corre- 
spondence of Mrs. Carter. She writes 
to a friend :-— 


“The poets will tell you a deal of 
Aurora, 

And how much she improves all the 
beauties of Flora ; 

Though you need believe neither the 
poets nor me, 

But convince your own senses, and get 
up and see: 


* “Simul et me somnus et ego lectum desero.”— Epis. Fam. lib. x. p. 375- 


Edit. 1601. 


“« Time was, a sober Englishman would knock 
His servants up, and rise by five o’clock ; 
Instruct bis family in every rule, 

And send his wife to church, his son to school.” 


Pors: Im, of Hor, ep. i. 
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I’ve considered your doubts of the ways 
and means how, 

And will give you the very best counsel 
I know, 

Even purchase a ’larum as loud as e’er 
squall’d, 

And set but your hour, and you're sure 


to be call’d.” 


When Mrs. Carter sent this homely 
advice, she was very young, but had 
already carried her theory into prac- 
tice. To the close of her long life— 
she died upon the verge of ninety 
years—she was accustomed to rise 
soon after six; and to that beneficial 
habit she probably owed much of the 
serenity with which she passed 


“ Through the sickness of long life, old 
age,” 


as Pope* calls it, with melan- 
choly truth. The desire of pro- 
longing his life induced Gibbon to 
form the habit of early rising, to 
which he always adhered, “ with 
some regard to seasons and situations.” 
He resolutely abstained from night- 
study. 

Johnson's partiality to plums seems 
to have displayed itself in a curious 
manner. When he was in the Isle 
of Sky, the conversation happened to 
turn upon the advantages of wearing 
linen; and Johnson remarked, that 
it was not disagreeable to have the 
juice that exudes from a plum-tree 
upon your fingers, because it is a ve- 
getable substance. Pope, whose life 
Thomson said (“ Winter,” v. 564) 
was the “more endearing song,” 
seems to have loved the luxurious 
walks and food of his friend. He 
speaks of his walnuts, and figs, and 
“grapes long lingering on my only 
wall.” In that rural repose he found 
an alleviation of the headachs that 
afflicted him, as he pathetically men- 
tions to Arbuthnot. Sterne, after 
remarking that headach is “ the ail 
of true geniuses,” adds, August 7, 
1768, “Spenser, I have heard, suf- 
fered much from it.” This, I appre- 
hend, is advanced without authority. 
We know very little of Spenser, ex- 
cept that he died in want,—a fate 
not peculiar to genius in any one 
country or century :— 


* Im. Hor, b. ii. sat. 2. 


t Waller to Creech, 
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“That Spenser knew; that Tasso felt 
before ; 


And death found surly Ben exceeding 
poor.”’t 


September 2.—It has been said 
very beautifully by a living poet, 
that 


“The sunset of life teaches mystical 
lore.” 


It is, indeed, at that coming-on of 
evening that the mind ogee to 
take a clearer glimpse of the future 
scene of its existence. Our moral, as 
well as our natural body, casts a 
lengthening shadow before it. Plea- 
sure ceases to wear her attractive 
smile; her song loses its sweetness, 
her garden its beauty ; 


‘And from the slack hand drops the 
gathered rose.” 


As external objects begin to be 
shaded by the mist of evening, the 
scenery of the mind becomes more 
vivid and distinct. Memory shines 
with renewed lustre, and either co- 
lours the vapours into hues of love- 
liness, or presents to the eye of con- 
science all the threatening masses of 
cloud and tempest. Then the recol- 
lection of a life spent in the service 
of God, and in humble endeavour to 
walk in His ways, is sweeter than the 
voices of singing men or singing wo- 
men. Childhood, youth, manhood, 
are then converted into landscapes, 
upon which the eye of reflection re- 
poses with calm and hopeful resigna- 
tion, illuminated as they are by the 
sun of Gospel Promise. Yet though 
the light of evening be dying away 
in the horizon of life, we will not ut- 
terly despair. There is comfort in 
that verse of the inspired narrative 
which tells us, that they were healed 
who were brought to the Saviour’s 
feet when the sun was going down. 
September 3.—W alked over to Ro- 
chester. Archbishop Laud “ made a 
Star-Chamber business” of a man 
who broke some painted glass in the 
cathedral of Salisbury. According 
to the maxim that pictures are the 
books, painted windows were in the 
time of Popery, says Horace Wal- 
pole, the Library of Laymen, and 
after the Conquest, grew in general 


+t His own life, 61. 1796. 
on his Lucretius. 
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use in England. Fuller conjectures, 
with apparent truth, that the exqui- 
site art of annealing of glass, which 
he compares to dyeing in grain in 
drapery, is lost in modern times. 
Our own artists seem unable to com- 
municate that permanent vitality to 
their colours which in the windows 
of old churches defies the finger of 
time. Painted and stained glass is 
supposed to have been applied to 
religious uses in England about the 
reign of Henry ILI. Before that 
period, the windows of churches had 
been long, narrow, and ornamented 
only with a single rose; the intro- 
duction of stained glass, by darkening 
the light, rendered it expedient to 
enlarge the windows; the rose, or 
trefoil, expanded into tracery and 
foliage. In the reign of Edward I. 
the improvement became more ex- 
tensive; stone mullions divided the 
windows, and open flowers and leaves 
decorated the top; then, also, ap- 
peared, in all their splendour, the 
great eastern and western windows, 
filling the breadth of the nave. To 
this description belong the west win- 
dow in St. George’s Chapel, Wind- 
sor; and those of the chapel of 
Henry VII., at Westminster ; and of 
King’s College Chapel, Cambridge,— 
‘« Where awful arches make a noon-day 
light, 
And the dim windows shed a solemn 
light.” 


It is not easy to speak of this won- 
derful production of genius without a 
glow ofenthusiasm. Sir Christopher 
Wren visited the chapel every year. 
Its lightness, its grace, its richness, 
the suspended roof, the embroidery of 
stone, the florid decorations—all strike 
the eye with astonishment and de- 
light. To wake up in a misty No- 
vember morning, and look out from 
the Parade upon the turrets of the 
chapel, one might fancy it to have 
been built by Genii in the night,— 
«« Like some tall palm the mystic fabric 

sprung.” 


It is very delightful to linger up 
the nave of King’s in an afternoon 
of May. The sunshine drops like 
flowers upon the walls; the most 
resplendent purple and the most 
glowing rose are mingled together ; 
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and the portraits of king, of martyr, 
or of eremite, are dyed, to use the 
beautiful description of Wordsworth, 


“In the soft chequerings of a sleepy 
light.” 


The traveller who approaches the 
quiet city of Wells from the Bath, 
Bristol, or Glastonbury roads, is ir- 
resistibly pleased and soothed by the 
glimpses of its beautiful cathedral, 
embosomed in trees. Under peculiar 
effects of light and shade, the view is 
wonderfully charming. When Gilpin 
visited Wells the evening was hazy, 
and the sun was sinking behind a 
purple cloud, the edges of which 
were gilded by the dying rays, while 
Duncot Hill and the towers of the 
cathedral were tinged with the lustre. 
The lover of the picturesque could 
not desire a sweeter vision. A nearer 
examination does not disenchant the 
eye. The western front is 150 feet 
in length ; it is exquisitely beautiful, 
being excelled only by that of Peter- 
borough :— 


“ Like that fair pile which, from hoar 
Mendip’s brow, 

The traveller beholds crowning the vale 

Of Avalon, with all its towers in light.” 


The west front of Ely Cathedral, 
as it rose in all its splendour from 
the chisel of the architect, probably 
surpassed any edifice in England for 
dignity and grandeur ; that of Exeter, 
with its rich tracery and the superb 
window in the west wall of the nave, 
recalls the variegated style of France. 
The exquisite west front of York 
Minster, though wonderful in the 
harmony of its embellishments, is 
injured by the situation; and the 
chaste elegance of Winchester is not 
without a shade. 

The west front of Peterborough is 
in some respects the most exquisite of 
any cathedral in England. The archi- 
tect in completing it is supposed to 
have caught a new idea, “ That of 
erecting two lofty turrets beyond the 
outer angle of the transept, towards 
the west, and of converting the in- 
termediate space into a sort of piazza, 
by arches constructed in front of the 
nave, and closed in above by a vaulted 
roof.”* After the suns of 600 years 
have gone down upon this splendid 
composition, it retains its solemn 


* Rev. T. Garbett. 
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loveliness and majesty. The discord 
of style—the front was commenced 
in one age and completed in another 
—is forgotten in that prevailing har- 
mony which marks the leading de- 
sign. 

My recollections of Gloucester are 
very pleasing. The outside of the 
cathedral is beautifully light. The 
pillars in the nave are large and 
heavy. Walpole gives a lively ac- 
count of a visit to Gloucester Ca- 
thedral : — 


“ There is a tomb of one Abraham 
Blackleach, a great curiosity ; for though 
the figures of him and his wife are cum- 
bent, they are very graceful, designed 
by Vandyke, and well executed. Kent 
designed the screen; but knew no more 
there than he did any where else, how to 
enter into the true Gothic taste. King 
Edward II.’s tomb is very light, and in 
good repair. Our Lady’s Chapel has a 
bold kind of portal, and several ceilings 
of chapels and tribunes in a beautiful 
taste ; but of all delight is what they call 
the Abbot’s Cloyster.” * 


Without entering into the vexed 
question of Gothic architecture, I 
may, while referring to Walpole, 
quote the observation of that agree- 
able and elegant writer :— 


“ When men inquire who invented 
Gothic architecture, they might as well 
ask who invented bad Latin, ‘The former 
was a corruption of the Roman archi- 
tecture, as the latter was of the Roman 
language. Both were debased in bar- 
barous ages, both were refined as the age 
polished itself, but neither were restored 
to the original standard. Beautiful Gothic 
architecture was engrafted on Saxon de- 
formity, and pure Italian succeeded to 
vitiated Latin.” + 


There may be some truth in this 
polished sentence. Walpole said that 
in St. Paul’s you thought of the 
builders; and it seems to me that 
the solemn dimness of Gothic archi- 
tecture is the atmosphere of devo- 
tional feeling; yet Henry Martyn 
writes in his journal that the dome 
of St. Paul's filled his mind with in- 
expressible ideas of the grandeur of 
God and the glory of heaven. I may 
introduce here some ingenious re- 
marks of Richard Payne Knight upon 


* Walpole to Bentley, Sept. 2, 1753. 
t Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, p. 114. 
¢ See the Analytical Inquiry into the Principles of Taste, Part I1. p. 163. 
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that style of architecture which we 
call cathedral, or monastic Gothic. 
He regards it as a manifest corrup- 
tion of the sacred architecture of the 
Greeks and Romans, “ by a mixture 
of the Moorish or Saracenesque, 
which is formed out of a combina- 
tion of the Egyptian, Persian, or 
Hindoo.” He thinks it may be traced, 
through many varying gradations of 
style, from the church of Santa 
Sophia at Constantinople, and the 
cathedral of Montreale at Palermo— 
the first belonging to the sixth, and 
the second to the eighth century — 
to the chapel of King’s College, in 
which this description of architecture 
attained to its full beauty of excel- 
lence. The acquaintance of the Ro- 
mans with the Oriental style of 
architecture, Mr. Knight deduces 
from the grotesque paintings of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii, which 
often present, he thinks, in their 
proportions, decorations, and distri- 
bution, a resemblance to “ those ex- 
ecuted in the semi-Gothic church of 
Montreale.” The earliest example 
of the pointed arch, known in Eu- 
rope, Mr. Knight considers to be the 
Emissarius of the lake of Albano, 
“ built during the seige of Veii, long 
before the Greeks or Romans knew 
how to turn any other kind of arch.” f 

But the pride of England is York 
Minster. “ Whoever,” said Mr. 
Surtees, “has seen York need not 
regret leaving other cathedrals un- 
seen.” This remark occurs ina letter 
written in the midst of the most 
picturesque architecture of the Con- 
tinent. The western front of York 
Cathedral has a rich grandeur which 
seems to breathe the poetry of archi- 
tecture. The west front of Salisbury 
Cathedral, with all its defects, has a 
noble and imposing aspect, especially 
in the brilliant shadows of an au- 
tumnal evening. Of all our cathe- 
drals Salisbury, perhaps, presents 
the most delightful combination of 
beauty and singleness in design. It 
is supposed to retain the impress of 
its builders to the present day. Its 
open situation, uninjured by mean 
buildings, permits the display of all 
its beauty. While treading these 
magnificent courts of praise, we find 
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our lips repeating the beautiful lines 

of Southey in Madoc :— 

** The sacred odours of the incense still 

Floating ; the daylight and the taper 
flames 

Commingled, dimming each and each be- 
dimm'd ; 

And as the slow procession paced along, 

Still to their hymn, as if in symphony, 

The regular footfall sounded, swelling 
now 

Their voices in one chorus, loud and 
deep, 

Rung o’er the echoing aisle ; and when 
it ceased, 

The silence of that huge and sacred pile 

Came on the heart.” 


The ancient chapel of Haddon 
Hall in Derbyshire, the completest 
specimen of an old English hall, was 
formerly decorated by a painted win- 
dow of great interest and antiquity. 
The window still remains over the 
communion-table, but its finest parts 
have been removed. It was con- 
structed in 1427. The ancient and 
modern styles of painting in glass 
may be estimated by a comparison of 
the great western window in Salis- 
bury Cathedral with one in the east 
end of the choir, which was given to 
the church by the Earl of Radnor. 
But I must bring my desultory re- 
collections of cathedrals to an end. 
A popular history of these glorious 
buildings, written by one who added 
to architectural skill a poetical en- 
thusiasm and a religious earnestness 
of temper, would be a valuable con- 
tribution to English literature :— 
“A gentler life spreads round the holy 

spires.” 

September 4th.—T wo or three years 
ago, some intention existed at Cam- 
bridge of proposing a prize for an 
essay on the changes and abuse of 
words. The design was abandoned ; 
yet the subject is one of interest. It 
is curious to remark the different 
senses which are now attached to 
words, compared with those which 
they were supposed to convey even 
in the last century. To take a single 
and simple example in the word know- 
ing. When Pope desired to express 
his early obligations to the critical 
taste of Walsh, he wrote,— 

* And Granville the polite, 
And knowing Walsh, would tell me I 
could write.” 
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In the theology of a still earlier 
day, the epithet is —_— to the most 
solemn subjects. ‘Thus the eloquent 
John Howe, in reference to the at- 
tributes of God, says, “ Our heavenly 
Father is perfectly knowing and per- 
fectly wise.” We discover the same 
application of the word so late as the 
year 1789, in one of the discourses of 
the learned Bishop Horsley :— 


“It is certain that the prophets and 
apostles might be sufficiently qualified 
for the task assigned to them, to be 
teachers of that wisdom ‘ which maketh 
wise unto salvation ;’ although, in the 
structure and mechanism of the material 
world, they were less informed than 
Copernicus or Newton, and were less 
knowing than Harvey in the animal eco- 
nomy.’* 


I believe this to be the latest ex- 
ample of the use of the word in a 
dignified sense. Another instance of 
the popular variation of an epithet 
occurs in Johnson’s verses on the 
death of Dr. Levett :— 


** Well tried through many a varying 
year, 
See Levett to the grave descend ; 
Officious, innocent, sincere, 
Of every friendless name the friend.” 


The relations of a deceased phy- 
sician would scarcely now be pleased 
to hear him publicly commended for 
having been officious during his life. 


September 5.— 


“A holyday—the frugal banquet spread 

On the fresh herbage near the fountain- 
head, 

With quips and cranks — what time the 
wood-lark there 

Scatters her loose notes on the sultry air.” 


Most readers have enjoyed the 
inconveniences of a pic-nic. The 
pleasantest festivals of this kind seem 
to have been those of Cowper and 
Pliny. Let the poet have pre- 
cedence :— 


“ Yesterday se’nnight we all dined 
together in the Spinnie, a most delight- 
ful retirement belonging to Mr. Throck- 
morton of Weston. Lady Austen’s lackey 
and a lad that waits on me in the garden, 
drove a wheelbarrow-full of eatables and 
drinkables to the scene of our féte cham- 
pétre. A board, laid over the top of the 
wheelbarrow, served us for a table; our 
dining-room was a root-house, lined 


* Sermon preached in behalf of the Humane Society. 
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with moss and ivy. At six o'clock the 
servants, who had dined under the great 
elm upon the ground at a little distance, 
boiled the kettle, and the said wheel- 
barrow served us for a tea-table.”* 


The scene of Pliny’s enjoyment was 
more luxuriant. His Rien villa 
was sheltered by the Apennines ; 
before it stretched out a verdant plain 
bounded by woody hills, bordered at 
the foot by delicious vineyards. The 
villa embraced a cmnuiete amphi- 
theatre of scenery. Without dwell- 
ing upon the charms of the spot, the 
reader ~~ follow the proprietor to 
a part of the grounds,— 


‘* Surrounded with a knot of dwarf 
plane-trees. Beyond these is a walk in- 
terspersed with the smooth and twining 
acanthus. At the upper end is an alcove 
of white marble, shaded by vines, sup- 
ported by four Carystian pillars. From 
this bench the water, gushing through 
several little pipes, as if it were pressed 
out by the weight of the persous who re- 
pose themselves upon it, falls into a stone 
cistern underneath, from whence it is 
received into a fine-polished marble basin, 
so artfully contrived that it is always 
full, without ever overflowing. When I 
sup here this basin serves for a table, 
the larger sort of dishes being placed 
round the margin, while the smaller ones 
swim about in the form of little vessels 
and water-fowl.” t 


Cowper’s wheel-barrow wears a 
very rustic look by the side of this 
liquid table, an ornament worthy of 
Spenser’s enchanted garden. When 
Captain Basil Hall visited the Baths 
of Leuk, he found the bathers im- 
mersed nearly to the throat, while 
before them floated small tables, on 
which the ladies placed their work, 
the gentlemen their books and news- 
papers, and the children their toys. 
This was an ingenious expansion of 
the refined luxury of Pliny. Louis 
XV. invented a “ sinking table,” 
which supplied delicious repasts at 
Choisi. It rose and vanished, when 
it had given up its treasure. Rogers 
has noticed this table of romance :— 


“Lo! here attendant on the shadowy 
hour, 

Thy closet supper served by hands un- 
seen,” 


We seem to be waited on by Al- 


* To Unwin, July 29, 1780, 
¢ Epilogue to the Satires. 
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addin and his Lamp; yet even this 
graceful rn wanted something of 
the natural loveliness of the pic-nic 
in the Grecian isles :— 


“* And flasks of Samian and of Chian wine, 
And sherbert cooling in the porous 

vase ; 

Above, their dessert grew upon its vine, 

The orange and pomegranate nodding 
o’er, 

Dropp’d in their laps, scarce pluck’d, and 
the mellow store.” 


September 6th.— Began the cor- 
respondence of Bishop - Atterbury ; 
often very elegant, and always in- 
teresting from the remembrances it 
revives, and the associations it 
awakens. Atterbury followed Dryden 
at Westminster under the famous 
Busby, after an interval of twenty- 
six years; and before he had com- 
—_ his twentieth year, he trans- 
ated Dryden’s Absalom and Achi- 
tophel into Latin verse. The genius 
of Pope sheds a still brighter lustre 
round the name of Atterbury. Pope 
deemed it to be the most flattering 
tribute to his own poetical talents, 
that 


« E’en mitred Rochester would nod the 
head.” 


His affection followed the bishop into 
adversity :— 


‘“« How pleasing Atterbury’s softer hour, 
How shines his soul unconquer’d in the 
Tower.” ¢ 


Pope's farewell letter to the bishop, 
May 1723, seems to have been in- 
spired by true friendship :—“ What 
is every year of a wise man’s life but 
a censure or critique on the past ? 
Those whose date is the shortest live 
long enough to laugh at one half of it. 
The boy despises the infant, the man 
the boy, the philosopher both, and 
the Christian all.” In another letter 
he calls Atterbury one of the truest 
friends he ever had; eminent in 
polite learning, and delightful in 
society ; and he crowns his panegyric 
by pronouncing him to be the first 
person who, by exhortation and ex- 
ample, —— im to think as became 
a reasonable being. I wish that At- 
terbury had not shewn his friendship 
to Pope by persuading him to burn 


+ Pliny to Apollinaris. Let. xlix. 
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his epic poem, commenced soon after 
he was twelve years old. Four books 
were composed, and, as the early 
sketches of genius, howe ever rude and 
grotesque, they would have possessed 
the same value which we attach to the 
drawings of Titian and Michael An- 
gelo. Pope confessed that he over- 
threw this poetical castle in the air 
with some regret. Perhaps it may 
be unjust to Atterbury to ascribe the 
burning of Alcander to his suggestion, 
which I have done on the authority 
of Johnson, who relied on Dr. Warton. 
The words of Atterbury are, “ I am 
not sorry your Alcander is burnt ; 
had I known your intentions, I would 
have interceded for the first page, 
and put it, with your leave, among 
my curiosities.”* It has been sup- 
posed that some of the anonymous 
illustrations of the Bathos in Pope 
Essay were extracted from tet 
poem. Atterbury preserved his cri- 
tical independence in his correspond- 
ence with Pope, and censures his verses, 
when he thinks they deserve it, with- 
out any hesitation.f But Pope com- 
mitted more MSS. than Alcander to 
the flames. In his preface to the 
miscellaneous writings he says, “ For 
what I have published, I can only 
hope to be pardoned; but for what I 
have burnt, I deserve to be praised.” 
Atterbury gained the applause of 
Swift, who discovered in his oratory a 
delicacy and harmony of language that 
might have charmed the ear of Lon- 
ginus, and a graceful poetry of action, 
that would have attracted the notice 
of Demosthenes. He praises him for 
never attempting to excite the pas- 
sions until he had convinced the 
reason. Dr. King of Oxford — with 
all his political faults not unworthy 
of attention — numbered Atterbury 
with Johnson, and Gower, the Pro- 
vost of Worcester, as the only persons 
whom he had ever considered to be 
masters of pure and elegant English. 
Langhorne calls him the simply 
pathetic; and Parr, writing to Dr. 
Gaball, 1812, speaks of the “ noble 
Concio ad Clerum,” preached by At- 
terbury in 1709, as a conclusive tes- 
timony to his scholarship. He points 
out two faults,—the use of demum 
for denique; and solummodo for tan- 





* To Pope, Feb. 18, 1717. 
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tum. Lowth committed a similar 
error. Of the careful modulation of 
his language we have an example in 
a letter to his son at Oxford, in which 
he tells him,—* The four or five first 
lines of yours have an air of poetry, 
and do naturally resolve themselves 
into blank verse.” Atterbury re- 
turned his son’s letter, that he might 
be made sensible of his error. 

Hurd, in a letter written as we 
learn from Warburton’s reply to- 
wards the close of 1760 (for Hurd, 
like Pope, frequently omitted to at- 
tach any date to his letters), mentions 
Atterbury’s book on the English 
Convocation, as impressing him with 
a higher idea of the writer's capacity 
than he had received from any other 
of his productions. It was an answer 
to Dr. Wake, and produced a wide 
and lasting excitement; the judges 
met to consult respecting its supposed 
entrenchment on the royal preroga- 
tive. The talents of Atterbury con- 
ciliated the applause of some persons 
who differed from his doctrine. 

Doddridge calls him the glory of 
English orators; a glowing eulogy, 
indeed, when we consider the pre- 
his lan- 
guage clear and pure; his similes 
admirable; and his Scriptural al- 
lusions beautiful and abundant ; 
and the poet Young considered him 
to have been the most admirable 
orator in the pulpit whom it had 
ever been his good fortune to hear. 
Atterbury composed his religious 
exhortations upon the only principle 
on which sacred rhetoric can be 
successfully applied. “'To be a good 
preacher,” were his words to the 
clergy of Rochester, “ nothing is 
wanting but a thorough know ledge 
of the “Scriptures, a vital sense of 
religion upon the heart, a desire of 
being useful to the congregation, and 
a resolution of saying nothing from 
the pulpit of which the preacher him- 
self is not clearly and fully convinced 
beforehand.” { Prior has an epigram 
on Atterbury’s preaching, which is 
not deficient in smartness : — 


“ When Willis of Ephraim heard Ro- 
chester preach, 
Thus Bentley said to him, ‘I pr’ythee, 
dear Brother, 


+ See his Letter in Lord Harcourt’s Epitaph, March 26, 1721. 


t Charge to the Diocess of Rochester. 
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How lik’st thou this sermon? ’T is out 
of my reach,’ 
‘His is one way,’ said Willis, ‘ and 
ours is another, 
I care not for carping, but this I can tell, 


We preach very sadly, if he preaches 
well.’” 


Willis was Bishop of Gloucester. 
In the House of Lords, and especially 
during his famous trial, Atterbury 
distinguished himself by the vehe- 
mence and intrepidity of his manner. 
His defence is certainly one of the 
noblest harangues in our language,— 
clear, argumentative, and impassioned. 
How beautiful is the following pas- 
sage, which Chatham might have 
delivered !— 

“‘T insist on my innocence — my real, as 
well as legal innocence ; that 1 am not 
guilty ; and if I were, am not proved so. 
If your lordships thus judge, I am sure 
you will quash the bill, for you are just. 
If you shall judge otherwise, yet I per- 
suade myself you will temper it, for you 
are merciful. You will not strip a man 
of a subsistence, and then send him where 
he cannot subsist. You will not first 
exercise severity upon him yourselves, 
and then hinder others from performing 
any acts of common humanity towards 
him. * * * The great man* I men- 
tioned carried a great fortune along with 
him into a foreign country. He had lan- 
guages, was well acquainted abroad, and 
spent the best part of his years in exile ; 
and was, therefore, every way qualified 
to support it. The reverse of all this is 
my fate. Indeed, I am like him in no- 
thing but his innocence and his punishment. 
It is in no man’s power to make us differ 
in the one ; it is in your lordships’ to dis. 
tinguish us widely in the other, and I hope 
you will do it.” 


And do we not, in the following 
caution, discover the origin of a 
phrase —* a pressure from without” 
—which has been very celebrated in 
modern politics >— 


“When once, by such extraordinary 
steps as these, we depart from the fixed 
rules and forms of justice, and try un- 
trodden paths, no man knows whither 
they will lead him, or where he shall be 
able to stop when pressed by the crowd 
that follow him.” 


September 7.—Resumed the let- 
ters of Atterbury. Mr. Mitford, in 
his Life of Spenser, quotes the preface 
to Waller's poems ; and adds the re- 


* Lord Clarendon. 
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mark of Fenton, that it was written 
by a person whose fine genius and 
consummate learning had long ren- 
dered him one of the brightest orna- 
ments of the age. This preface was 
contributed by Atterbury ; and is 
pronounced by Dr. Warton to be 
one of his best compositions. It con- 
tains a brief but forcible defence of 
blank verse, and an unaffected en- 
comium of Milton.t Atterbury pos- 
sessed a very refined and elegant 
perception of poetic beauty, and 
wrote verses with great harmony 
and grace. As a translator, he would 
probably have attained the highest 
rank ; and it may be regretted that 
he did not cultivate his talent with 
more diligence. The imitation of 
Horace’s address to his Muse is ex- 
quisitely simple and musical, and has 
never been equalled by any other 
translator of the Latin poet.{ I quote 
it :— 
“ He, on whose birth the lyric queen 

Of numbers smiled, shall never grace 
The Isthmian gauntlet, nor be seen 

First in the famed Olympic race. 


He shall not, after toils of war, 
And taming haughty monarchs’ pride, 
With laurell’d brows conspicuous far, 
To Jove’s Tarpeian temple ride. 


But him the streams that warbling flow 
Rich Tyber’s flowery meads along, 
And shady groves (his haunts) shall know 

The master of the A®olian song. 


The sons of Rome — majestic Rome ! 
Have fix’d me in the poet's choir ; 

And Envy now, or dead or dumb, 
Forbears to blame what they admire. 


Goddess of the sweet-sounding lute, 
Which thy harmonious touch obeys — 

Who canst the finny race, though mute, 
To cygnets’ dying accents raise ; 


Thy gift it is that all with ease 
My now unrivall’d honours own. 
That I still live, and living please, 
O goddess, is thy gift alone !” 


Mr. Bowles expresses an opinion 
that Atterbury might have become a 
pathetic poet if he had cultivated his 
talents. I would rather have con- 
fined him to translation. 

In the afternoon I finished the cor- 
mapenene of Atterbury. He seems 
to have possessed one quality of re- 


t See Miscellaneous Works of Atterbury, by Nichols, t. v. 303. 


t L. iv. od. 
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markable service in the sudden diffi- 
culties of life,— presence of mind. 
Some instances might be quoted from 
his public and political conduct ; but 
it will be more agreeable to recollect 
the interesting anecdote related by 
Dr. King. King happened to dine 
with the Duke of Ormond at Rich- 
mond, where, among other guests, 
he met Sir William Wyndham and 
Atterbury. In the course of con- 
versation, Wyndham remarked that 
the shortest prayer he had ever heard 
was that of a soldier before the battle 
of Blenheim, “ O God, if there be a 
God, save my soul, if I have a soul.” 
The story excited some merriment ; 
when Atterbury, turning to Sir Wil- 
liam Wyndham, with much mildness, 
said, “ Your prayer, sir, is indeed 
very short ; but I remember another 
as short and much better, by a poor 
soldier under the same circumstances : 
*O God, if in the day of battle I for- 
get thee, do not thou forget me.’” 

In the House of Lords, his self- 
possession was equally remarkable. 
This instantaneous obedience of the 
faculties to the summons of an un- 
expected difficulty, is far from being 
common even among eminent men. 
It would be a very trite illustration 
to refer to the political life of Ad- 
dison ; but other examples readily 
occur. When Atterbury’s most gift- 
ed friend, Pope, attended before the 
House of Lords to give his testimony 
to the private character of the bishop, 
it was with much hesitation and with 
many impediments that his evidence 
was offered. When Garrick was exa- 
mined in Westminster Hall, he was 
so disconcerted as to be unable to 
explain the nature of a theatrical 
benefit. And when Sir Isaac Newton 
appeared before a committee of the 
House of Commons to give his opi- 
nion on a bill respecting the longi- 
tude, no person present could under- 
stand a word he had spoken. 

After gazing upon the portraits 
of Atterbury by Pope and Swift, we 
feel a strange astonishment in turn- 
ing to the darker colours and harsher 
outline of Burnet, who, while he ac- 
knowledges his eloquence, talents, 
and learning, describes him as being 
ambitious and virulent beyond mea- 
sure; asserting paradoxes with un- 
blushing assurance, and manifesting 
no shame at their refutation. Burnet 
says that Atterbury was rewarded 
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with the see of Rochester, for all the 
flame he had raised in the church. 
Smalridge, who succeeded him at 
Carlisle and Christchurch, is said to 
have complained of being obliged to 
carry water to extinguish the con- 
flagrations which Atterbury had 
kindled. His temper was certainly 
vehement and overbearing. Prior, 
in one of his epigrams, sarcastically 
calls him “ meek Francis.” He de- 
lighted in the tumult and agitation of 
political occupation ; and could, never- 
theless, indulge the pleasing delusion 
that he disliked the bustle of business, 
and that his proper place was in a 
“corner with a book.” Lord Boling- 
broke expressed a similar opinion of 
himself—and with equal truth. 

September 8.—It is very delightful 
to trace, when we are able, the his- 
tory of some glorious picture of Ra- 
phael, or Titian, or Claude, from its 
first rude outline, through the gra- 
dual expansion of its beauty into com- 
plete bloom and loveliness. ary 
intellectual flower passes through 
these intermediate seasons of growth. 
The Print Room at the British Mu- 
seum furnishes some of the most 
pleasing specimens of this mental 
vegetation. Here we watch the setting 
of those golden suns which, in the 
landscapes of Claude, 


“ Throw Italian light on English walls,” 


and the building of the picturesque 
architecture which it bathes in glory. 
Those brief and rapid scratches repre- 
sent the spreading foliage of Italian 
woods. We may pursue with equal, 
perhaps with greater interest, the 
poet’s journey to fame. Addison sup- 
poses Milton to have heated his ima- 
gination with the Homeric battles, be- 
fore he attempted to paint the angelic 
warfare. As Bacon raised histhoughts 
by natural music and flowers, so the 
poet stimulated his by the harmony 
of imagination and the bloom of 
poetic description. His commentators 
appear to have followed him with 
more care among the classic writers, 
than in his miscellaneous excursions ; 
and, more especially, the profuse rhe- 
toric of the Greek and Latin fathers 
has not often been examined. 

Mr. Boyd has brought forward one 
passage from Basil, which certainly 
offers a remarkable resemblance to a 
very sublime description in Paradise 
Lost :— 
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BASIL, TRANSLATED BY BOYD. 

** When thou art about to rush ona 
sin, stay thee for a moment and think of 
the judgment-duy—that day, tremendous, 
insupportable, when upon a throne sub- 
lime the Judge shall be exalted, whilst 
universal nature trembles at his resplend- 
ent manifestation, and millions are sum- 
moned to their trial. To those whose life 
has been nefarious, approach the angels, 
sad and terrible, looking fire, and breath- 
ing fire by reason of their dreadful pur- 
pose ; dark as the brow of night, by rea- 
son of their gloomy disposition. Think 
of the fathomless abyss, a gloom imper- 
vious, fire without light, in darkness 
burning, but not shining.” 


Mr. Boyd, whose translation of 
Basil we oe quoted, refers erro- 
neously to Hom. in Psal. xxxiii. v. 62. 
The passage is in the any on 
the eighth verse. The latest editor 
of Milton, without noticing Basil, 
gives a manuscript reference of 
Bentley to a very curious passage 
in Seneca,—* Nihil illis facibus ob- 
scurius, que nobis prestant ut non 
per tenebras videamus, sed ut ipsas.” 
The resemblance is singular; and we 
know Seneca to have been a favourite 
author among the poets and scholars 
of the seventeenth century. Cowley 
= many pleasant sentences from 

is quiver. ‘To Milton he might ap- 
pear a prose Ovid. Basil himself was 
not entirely original. Boyd traces 
the earlier part of the preceding de- 
scription to a in the Seven 
against Thebes,—the grandest effort 
of the poet’s imagination. 

Boyd thinks it probable that Pope 
was acquainted with the writings of 
Basil. In the Temple of Fame, v. 436, 
he illustrates the undulatory motion 
of sound by the famous simile of a 
stone sinking in clear water. The 
original of this comparison Boyd 
discovers in Basil's treatise De vera 
Virginitate. But Pope was not very 
likely to travel so far for what he 
could obtain at home. Sir John 
Davies—a writer with whom Pope 
was well acquainted—had already 
employed the same image with inge- 
nuity and precision ; it 1s also to be 
found in the Holy Living of Jeremy 
Taylor, and in many other prede- 
cessors of the poet. 
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MILTON. 
“ Round he throws his baleful eyes, 
That witness’d huge affliction and dismay, 
Mixt with obdurate pride and steadfast 
hate, 

At once, as far as angels ken, he views 

The dismal situation waste and wild ; 

A dungeon horrible, on all sides round, 

As one great furnace flamed; yet from 
those flames 

No light, but rather darkness visible 

Served only to discover sights of woe, 

Regions of sorrow, doleful shades, where 
peace 

And rest can never dwell, hope never 
comes 

That comes to all: but torture without 
end 

Still urges, and a fiery deluge fed 

With ever-burning sulphur uncon- 
sumed,” —- Paradise Lost, b. i. 


September 9.— How exquisitely 
beautiful is the style of Leighton ; 
not beautiful by any artifices of the 
schools, or by any of the refinements 
of a luxurious fancy ; but like a rich 
summer evening, warm and painted 
by rays from heaven. The a of 
his works resembles a walk in a deli- 
cious garden: we have only to shake 
the boughs, and the sweetest fruit 
drops at our feet. His imagery, not- 
withstanding its easy flow, is wonder- 
fully rich, and even poetical. Take 
the description of Prophecy :— 


“ The sweet stream of their doctrine 
did, as the rivers, make its own banks 
pleasant and fertile as it ran by, and 
flowed still forward to after ages, and by 
the confluence of more such prophecies 
grew greater as it went, till it fell in 
with the main current of the Gospel, in 
the New Testament; both acted and 
preached by the great Prophet himself, 
whom they foretold to come, and re- 
corded by his apostles and evangelists, 
and thus united into one river clear as 
crystal, This doctrine of salvation in 
the Scriptures hath still refreshed the 
city of God, his church under the Gospel ; 
and still shall do so, until it empty itself 
into the ocean of eternity.” 


Coleridge declared that, in the 
entire course of his studies, he had 
never read an allegory so various in 
detail, so just in sentiment, and so 
natural in imagery. Longinus could 
not have found an error in it. Nor 
is the next inferior :— 


** As in religion, so in the course and 
practice of men’s lives, the stream of sin 
runs from one age to another, and every 
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age makes it greater, adding somewhat to 
what it receives, as rivers grow in their 
course by the accession of brooks that 
fall into them ; and every man, when he 
is born, falls like a drop into the main 
current of corruption, and so is carried 
down it, and this by reason of its strength 
and his own nature, which willingly dis- 
solves into it, and runs along with it.” 


It was with no small truth that 
Coleridge affirmed of this passage, 
also, that it presents the union of 
religion, philosophy, and poetry ; 
and that, in it, Plato seems to be 
glorified by St. Paul. 

September 10.—Glanced once more 
at Johnson's letter to Mrs. Thrale 
upon old friends,—a panegyric in a 
few lines. How exquisitely beautiful 
and touching, even to tears, is the 
following passage! The expression 
of tenderness upon a harsh and stern 
countenance has a peculiar pathos. 
What strange emotions are excited 
by Achilles in his Homeric tears !— 


** To those,” says Johnson, “‘ who have 
lived long together, every thing heard and 
every thing seen recalls some pleasure 
communicated, or some benefit conferred, 
some petty quarrel, or some slight endear- 
ment. Esteem of great powers, or amiable 
qualities newly discovered, may embroi- 
der a day or a week, but a friendship of 
twenty years is interwoven with the 
texture of life. A friend may be often 
found and lost ; but an old friend never 
can be found, and nature has provided 
that he cannot easily be lost.” 


This letter was written November 
13, 1783, when Johnson had awoke 
to a lively sense of the comforts of 
which he had been deprived at 
Streatham. But, indeed, he had 
long before expressed himself upon 
the same subject with great tender- 
ness. In a letter to Boswell, Sept. 1, 
1777, he says,— 


*« When I came to Lichfield, I found 
my old friend Harry Jackson dead. It 
was a loss, and a loss not to be repaired, 
as he was one of the companions of my 
childhood. I hope we may long continue 
to gain friends; but the friends, which 
merit or usefulness can procure us, are 
not able to supply the place of old ac- 
quaintance, with whom the days of youth 
may be retraced, and those images re- 
vived which gave the earliest delight.” 


Sterne, who, without feeling, could 
think beautifully, has a very happy 





* Lectures on Modern History. Lect. xxix. 
t To Swift, March 17, 1718. 
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description of friendship in a letter, 
August 7, 1768 :— 

“As to friendship, it is a mistake. 
Real friendships are not easily made. 
Friendship is a plant of slow growth, 
and, like our English oak, spreads — is 
more majestically beautiful, and increases 
in shade, riches, and strength, as it in- 
creases in years.” 


There was a king of Arragon, who 
numbered only four things in the 
world worth living for,— old wine to 
drink, old wood to burn, old books 
to read, and old friends to converse 
with. The two last divisions are 
unexceptionable. I may add to these 
commentaries on friendship the sen- 
sible remark of Professor Smyth on 
the extravagant professions of Vol- 
taire and Frederic :— 


** Friendship between men, when it 
deserves the name, is the slow growth 
of mutual respect, is of a nature calm 
and simple, professes nothing and exacts 
nothing ; is, above all, careful to be con- 
siderate in its expectations, and to keep 
at a distance from the romantic, the vi- 
sionary, and the impossible. The torrid 
zone, with its heats and its tempests, is 
left to the inexperience of youth ; the 
temperate, with its sunshine and its 
zephyrs, cheerful noon and calm evening, 
is the proper and the only region of 
manly friendship.”* 


But in our fear of enthusiasm, we 
must endeavour to keep the flame of 
kindly feeling from lakinn too low ; 
the noon must be brightened by the 
warm gleams of morning; and the 
flowers of our life’s summer, what- 
ever the poet Young may say, must 
not close in the evening. Boling- 
broke-—of writers, one of the most 
eloquent ; of men, one of the most 
unhappy —has spoken, with beauty 
and truth, of the growth and decline 
of human friendship. At that age, 
he told Swift, when there is balm in 
the blood, he confounded his ac- 
quaintance with his friends; but 
when the fire of adversity had tested 
their purity, a very few grains of 
gold remained in the crucible. 

September 11.—Wrote in Gold- 
smith’s poems the following elegant 
lines of Mrs. Barbauld, which seem 
to me to contain a very graceful 
eulogy of that most tender of de- 
scriptive poets :— 
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“ In vain fair Auburn weeps her desert 
plains ; 

She moves our envy who so well com- 
plains. 


In vain has proud oppression laid her 
low, 

So sweet a gariand on her faded brow. 

Now, Auburn, now, absolve impartial 
fate, 

Which, if it made thee wretched, made 
thee great. 

So, unobserved, some humble plant may 
bloom, 

Till crush‘d, it fills the air with sweet 
perfume. 

So, had thy swains in ease and plenty 
slept, 

The poet bad not sung, nor Britain wept. 

O patron of the poor! it cannot be, 


While one—one poet yet remains like 
thee ! 

Nor can the Muse desert her favour'd isle, 

Till thou desert the Muse, and scorn her 
smile,” 


Poetical topography is a very 
pleasing study. ‘To wander about 
Weston, with The Task in our hand, 
is among the most charming occu- 
pations of a summer evening. The 
Deserted Village has not failed to 
excite some interest of the same kind. 
It is usually supposed to indicate the 
native village of the writer; perhaps 
without sufficient authority. In a 
recent volume of the Gentleman's 
Magazine,* a claim was put in for 
Springfield, a village in Essex, near 
Chelmsford, where, according to a 
tradition still current among the in- 
habitants, Goldsmith passed a sum- 
mer, residing at a farm-house, where 
he was remembered to have been seen 
walking among the fields with a long 
cane. Even a living miller claimed 
poetical immortality for his own 
“busy mill” and never-failing brook. 
The characteristic features of Auburn 
may certainly be found in Spring- 
field,—the village green, the rustic 
alehouse, the geese upon the pool, 
the decent church, and the humble 
clergyman, are common to the Irish 
and English villages. The curacy of 
Springfield has not yet exceeded in 
emolument the moderate sum of fifty 
pounds. But, as I have taken occa- 
sion to remark in another place, 
Goldsmith had been a traveller ; and 
he was warmly attached to rural ex- 
cursions. Confined to the neighbour- 
hood of London by his literary en- 
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gagements, he usually spent the 
summer months in the country. In 
those days, the suburbs of the metro- 
polis were essentially country. The 
ann of Islington, Hornsey, or High- 
gate, offered delightful walks and 
beautiful glimpses of scenery. There, 
by the side of green hedgerows, 
Goldsmith loved to saunter with a 
pencil and note-book in his hand. 
The Deserted Village would natu- 
rally be affected by these trains of 
thought. Like the landscapes of 
some of our own painters, it was a 
composition. I trace in it the pencils 
of Fancy and Memory. That it could 
not have been intended to represent 
an Irish village is sufficiently mani- 
fest from the introduction of the 
nightingale, which is unknown in 
Ireland. ‘The Hamlet of Joseph 
Warton is a collection of rural cir- 
cumstances. The pictures of Gains- 
borough are composed in the same 
manner. Did his “ Market Cart” 
belong to any particular farmer? 
There formerly stood in Kilburn 
Priory, Middlesex, a cottage in which 
Goldsmith was reported to have writ- 
ten the Deserted Village and the 
Vicar of Wakefield. It was pulled 
down in the September of 1837. 

September 12.— Read this after- 
noon Bishop Sherlock’s sermon on 
charity. I was led to it by a note of 
Parr, in the Spital sermon, where he 
says,—“ I have nowhere seen the 
case of the poor Samaritan argued so 
ably as by Sherlock in the eleventh 
sermon of Volume V.” He shews, 
very ingeniously, that there are du- 
ties of love adapted to the humblest 
station, and that those who have no 
money possess, nevertheless, good 
and evil words to bestow upon their 
neighbours. In the eighteenth ser- 
mon of the second volume, Sherlock 
makes this striking observation :— 

“ The pain and grief of mind which we 
suffer from having done ill flow from the 
very constitution of our nature, as we are 
rational agents. Nor can we conceive a 
greater argument of God’s utter irrecon- 
cilableness to sin, than that he has given 
us such a nature that we can never be 
reconciled to it ourselves.” 


The fourth sermon in the second 
volume, upon predestination, is lo- 
gical in argument, temperate in doc- 
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trine, and forcible in language. The 
ninth discourse contains an ingenious 
remark :— 


«“ Put the case that a man was so 
framed by nature as to hold out a thou. 
sand years in his native air, and to be 
hourly in danger of death in foreign parts, 
and at best able to hold out to sixty or 
eighty years,— how eagerly would such 
a man press homewards, if ever he found 
himself in another country !” 


Sherlock, as the Missionary Swartz 
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told a friend, is not a preacher for 
mixed congregations : a certain smile 
of irony sometimes plays over his 
most serious exhortations, which, to 
one not acquainted with his manner, 
might seem unbecoming. But he 
frequently burns with the living 
ardour of Christian eloquence. His 
description of Mahommedanism is 
magnificently written. The printed 
sermons of Sherlock were chiefly 
produced in his youth. 


ANECDOTES OF ACTORS. 


GEORGE FREDERICK COOKE IN LONDON, AMERICA, AND SCOTLAND. 


** Ob, that men should put an enemy in their mouths to steal away their brains !” 
“To be now a sensible man, by and bya fool, and presently a beast! Oh, strange! 
Every inordinate cup is unblessed, and the ingredient is a devil.” —Suaksreare. 


COOKE IN LONDON, 


Tr was always remarkable that Mr. 
Cooke, when in a state of sobriety — 
which lasted sometimes for months 
together after any excess, deplored 
more by himself than others, and 
which never failed to be followed by 
shame and repentance—was, without 
any effort, a gentleman in the most 
extended sense of the word,—in ideas, 
words, habits, and actions ; perfectly 
benevolent in his feelings, and mo- 
derate alike in judgment and opinion; 
peculiarly modest of his own merits, 
and liberal in his estimate of those 
of others. Yet, let him swallow but 
one drop beyond the wholesome limit, 
and the honey was turned to gall. 
The Bottle Imp mastered his better 
nature ; and he became vulgar, noisy, 
intolerant, and intolerable; apt to 
injure, quick to take offence, and still 
quicker to resent it. The following 
facts will illustrate these observa- 
tions :— 

In the early part of Cooke’s Lon- 
don career, when his popularity was 
at its apex, he was, of course, a great 
card in the hands of the manager of 
Covent Garden theatre; and Mr. 
Harris (father of the late Mr. Henry 
Harris), the then proprietor of the 
establishment, found himself disposed 
to be exceedingly courteous and ob- 
liging to the great favourite of the 
public who was so amply filling his 
treasury ; em this kindly dis- 
position was, truth to say, put some- 


times to rather too severe a test by 
Mr. Cooke, who had many favours to 
ask, not only on his own account, but 
for the pleasure and profit of others, 
for whom Mr. Harris felt neither in- 
terest nor necessity to oblige. Still 
Mr. Cooke was not a person to be 
refused ; and the scruples that would 
at the first blush of the actor's re- 
quest arise, would eventually give 
way to the petitioner, and his wish 
acceded to by the polite and politic 
manager. Indeed Mr. Harris was 
often a sufferer by such conces- 
sions. Cooke frequently urged the 
beneficial effects of his perform- 
ance in the country for some indi- 
gent brother actor; and permission 
would be given for a night’s absence, 
by which indulgence the interests of 
Covent Garden were too apt to be 
injured, either from the tragedian’s 
tardiness of return at the due period 
of his London duties, or by his ap- 
pearing at the last moment when the 
greatest suspense and anxiety had 
been suffered by all connected with 
the theatre, and presenting himself 
in a state of intoxication upon the 
stage, and thus disappointing the as- 
sembled “ multitude” of their ex- 
pected treat,—a disappointment not 
unfrequently manifested by unequi- 
vocal signs and tokens, such as actors 
cannot under any circumstances or 
by any sophistry mistake for com- 
pliment.* 





* On one occasion when Cooke fell under the merited rebuke of a crowded house 
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In the season of 1803 or 4, Mr. 
Cooper, the American tragedian, had 
been performing a series of characters 
at Drury Lane theatre; and being 
extremely intimate with Cooke, it 
naturally occurred to him that his 
performance with him in Othello on 
his benefit night would be a great 
attraction, if Mr. Harris’s permission 
could be obtained. Cooke who, in 
his natural character, was one of the 
kindest of men, instantly undertook 
to apply to Mr. Harris, giving Cooper 
some hope of success, although both 
felt the awkwardness, ifnot indelicacy, 
of soliciting. the loan of an actor for 
the benefit of a rival theatre whose 
performance was drawing such enor- 
mous receipts into his own. But 
Cooke’s friendship mastered these 
considerations, and the attempt at 
least must be made. 

Mr. Harris resided at this period 
at Belmont, near Uxbridge, where one 
afternoon Mr. Cooke was announced. 
The weather was intensely severe, and 
the visit augured some pressing cause 
not more genial than the day to the 
‘manager’s feelings ; for Cooke seldom 
called but to make some request, 
however difficult to be reconciled or 
granted. Still, on the present occa- 
sion, Mr. Harris was “ very happy to 
see Mr. Cooke,” and “ hoped he came 
to stay dinner ;” which hope was un- 
noticed by the actor, who nervously 
proceeded to break the unreasonable 
nature of his visit, and he began in 
broken accents to explain his errand : 
“My dear sir!—Cooper—the best 
creature in the world—been acting 
at Drury Lane—going to take a be- 
nefit — Othello— Jago— bring him a 
great house. In fine, would Mr. Harris 
allow him (Cooke) to perform the 
character of Jago for his friend on his 
benefit night ?” 

Mr. Harris looked very blank at 
this certainly unfair demand upon his 
self-interest. He shook his head 
ominously, and gravely asked Mr. 
Cooke whether he did not think it 
rather more than he ought to grant, 


Cooper, Cooke, and Harris. 


considering the vast importance of 
his exclusive services, and the num- 
bers that would naturally follow him 
to Drury Lane who would otherwise 
reserve themselves for Covent Gar- 
den, where the receipts must. neces- 
sarily be injured on the particular 
night by the great drag in favour of 
the other theatre, &c. 

These and other arguments were 
mildly but determinately combatted 
by Cooke in his best and most gentle- 
manlike manner ; for “Cooper, the 
best creature in the world,” was to 
be served; and Mr. Harris being at 
length overcome, Cooke’s heart and 
eyes overflowed with generous de- 
light and gratitude for the power 
thus afforded him to benefit a friend. 
Mr. Harris now reminded him of 
dinner ; but Cooke declined the in- 
vitation. “ No—he would take a 
crust, and one glass of wine to warm 
him, and then return to town.” After 
a polite struggle, Mr. Harris yielded 
to his visitor's determination; and a 
tray was produced, accompanied by a 
bottle of madeira. Of this Cooke 
sipped and sipped with the most im- 
perturbable self-complacency, until 
os nearly finished the bottle; when, 
by .his master’s order, the butler 
brought in another, of which Cooke 
had swallowed a few glasses, when a 
sudden recollection operated upon his 
mind, as Mr. Harris made some re- 
mark upon the increasing severity of 
the weather. Cooke, a little “warmed” 
by what he had taken, now bethought 
himself of a circumstance which his 
fervour. for his friend’s interest and 
the madeira had together totally 
obliterated for the time, for he arose 
abruptly, and, taking Mr. Harris’s 
hand, broke to him this new matter. 
“ My dear sir, your goodness so over- 
powered all other recollections, that 
it made me entirely forget that I left 
my friend, dear Cooper, the best 
creature in the world, at the gate 
when I came in. Let me send for 
him, to thank you for your generous 
permission in his favour.” 


by a repeated instance of gross intemperance, having vainly tried to recollect the be- 
ginning of Richard's first soliloquy, he tottered forward with a cunning yet maudlin 
intent to divert the indignation expressed into a false channel ; and laying his hand 
impressively upon his chest to insinuate that illness was the only cause of his failure, 
with upturned eyes supplicating all the sympathy of his audience, he hiccupped out 
he unlucky words, ‘‘ My old complaint!” which were applied so aptly, that a simul- 
taneous burst of derisive laughter followed “ the weak invention,” and renewed hisse 

t length dismissed him from the stage for the night. 
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“ Bless me !” exclaimed Mr. Harris, 
in much distress, “has Mr. Cooper 
been out in the cold of this dreadful 
day all this time? How sorry I am 
that you did not mention this before! 
I am quite ashamed that I have 
seemed so rude and inhospitable.” 
And, spite of Cooke’s assuring him 
that “ dear Cooper” would not mind 
it, he being “the best creature in the 
world,” Mr. Harris rang the bell, 
and desired the servant to request 
Mr. Cooper's company within doors. 
By this time, the madeira might be 
said to have warmed Mr. Cooke more 
than half through; the second bottle 
was rapidly diminishing, and he was 
full of feelings generous as the wine. 
Again and again he clasped his liberal 
manager's hands in thankfulness for 
his kindness, reiterating, “ My dear 
sir, you're too good to me! I can 
never repay such promene treatment ; 
I'm bound to you eternally,” &c. &c. 

[Enter the “best creature in the 

world,” blue with stagnation, and 
Frozen to his finger-ends. | 

Mr. Harris apologised to Mr. 
Cooper, and explained the cause of 
his tardy invitation, placing a chair 
for him near the fire. Cooke, with- 
out noticing him, continued his 
maudlin praise of his host's hospitality 
and goodness; afterwards informing 
Cooper of his having given consent 
to the performance in question ; for 
which fayour Mr. Cooper also ex- 
pressed, as well as his shivering state 
would permit, his thanks, and, at the 
recommendation of Mr. Harris, ac- 
cepted a glass of madeira, in order to 
thaw his congealed faculties. Cooke 
was now all hilarity and happiness. 
Another bottle was suggested, and 
promptly supplied ; and immediately 
the servant returned to announce the 
dinner, to which Mr. Harris again 
pressed Cooke, and invited Cooper. 
Mr. Cooke, however, would not hear 
of it. He must, he said, return to town 
to dinner, and “ dear Cooper” must 
accompany him ; and he insisted upon 
Mr. Harris leaving him and the “ best 
creature in the world” together in 
the library, where they would take 
“just one glass more, and then de- 

art.” Mr. Harris was not sorry that 
Mr. Cooke still refused to dine with 
him, it being sufficiently evident that 
he had anticipated his share of the 
wine at table, and might not prove as 
desirable a companion as he would 
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otherwise have been to his family 
and friends, and now took his leave, 
but not before Cooke had reiterated 
his enduring sense of the favour 
shewn him, and renewed his fervent 
protestations of everlasting gratitude 
to his “esteemed friend.” During 
dinner, Mr. Harris related the occa- 
sion of Mr. Cooke’s visit ; and in the 
course of the time, inquired of the 
servants whether the gentlemen were 
gone. He was answered in the ne- 
gative, and informed that Mr. Cooke 
had called for more wine, and that 
Mr. Cooper had vainly pressed him 
to depart. At this moment, a guest 
inquired whether Mr. Cooke per- 
formed that night, which question 
made Mr. Harris start from his 
chair in sudden alarm, exclaiming, 
“Ts this Wednesday? He does play! 
What is it o'clock ?” at the same 
time taking out his watch in great 
agitation, he exclaimed, “ Take away 
the wine; don’t let him drink a drop 
more! He must go away directly, or 
I shall have the theatre pulled down. 
He is advertised for Richard the 
Third, and he can barely get back in 
time to dress !” 

Back rushed the agitated proprie- 
tor to the library, where he found 
Cooper using every argument in his 
power to dissuade his indiscreet 
friend from drinking any more. But 
Cooke had already put too much of 
the enemy into his mouth not to be 
ame minus of brains, and, as 
usual under such privation, was ut- 
terly irrational and impersuasible. 

“ Do you forget,” urged the unfor- 
tunate proprietor, “that this is a play- 
night, Mr. Cooke? Even now you 
are expected in town. I entreat you 
will go without further delay, or you 
will be too late, and the consequences 
will be terrible !” 

Cooke, in what he meant to be a 
most insinuating tone of voice, blessed 
his “excellent friend ;” again lauded 
his liberality and kindness, which he 
declared could never be forgotten or 
repaid by the devotion of his whole 
life, and finally begged the additional 
favour of one more bottle of his ma- 
deira for himself and “ dear Cooper,” 
who, he repeated for the twentieth 
time, was “ the best creature in the 
world.” To this request Mr. Harris 
gave a positive and concise nega- 
tive, afterwards apologising for such 
seeming breach of hospitality, plac- 
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ing before Mr. Cooke’s view the 
danger he was hazarding by delay, 
and rendering himself unfit for 
his evening’s duty. All was in 
vain ; for Cooke, though equally ci- 
vil, was also determined, and again 
and again coaxingly urged his request 
for one more bottle. At length, find- 
ing Mr. Harris inflexible, the madeira 
he had drank began to proclaim the 
indignation it had engendered in Mr. 
Cooke's grateful bosom ; and as the 
liquor fermented, it raised the reci- 
pient up to a state of inflation which 
threatened to burst all bounds, and 
he now assailed his host with the most 
opprobrious epithets; so that, event- 
ually, by the potency of “ the drink,” 
his late “ excellent friend” Mr. Harris 
was converted into a “ vulgar, old, 
soap-boiling scoundrel,” who did not 
know how to treat a gentleman when 
one condescended to visit him; and 
Mr. Harris was imperiously asked, 
“Do you know a I am, sir? 
Am I not George Frederick Cooke ? 
—without whose talents you would 


be confined to your own grease-tub ; 
and who will never more darken 
our inhospitable doors while he 
ives, or uphold your contemptible 
theatre any longer after this night !” 
And with many other threats and 
delicate inuendoes in relation to Mr. 
Harris’s soap-boiling pursuits not 
herein set down, he staggered out 
of the room with the assistance of 
the “ best creature in the world,” 
whom he now distinguished by every 
ill name that drunkenness could re- 
member or invent, for daring to di- 
rect or control him, George Frederick 
Cooke! when the great tragedian 
reeled into the attendant chaise, 
and was driven to town with his 
grieved and much-abused friend, 
“ Dear Cooper !” 

That night the audience did not 
mistake “the drunkard for a god,” 
for the great “ George Frederick 
Cooke” was hissed off the stage, and 
obliged to leave his performance un- 
finished ; and it was some time ere 
“ Richard was himself again.” * 


COOKE IN AMERICA. 


“ It stands not safe with us — 
The terms of our estate may not endure 
Hazard so near us, and doth hourly grow 
Out of his lunes.” —Suaxsreare. 


Mr. Cooke had made an extraor- 
dinary impression on the American 
stage, and his society was anxiousl 
sought in private. Early after his 
arrival he was invited to dine with a 
large party, and during the first por- 
tion of the time he delighted every 
body present with his urbanity, po- 
liteness, and the marked intelligence 
of his mind. ‘There were no ladies 
of the party, and the bottle remained 
rather too long “ in hand ;” and in 
its course the wine suddenly turning 
to vinegar by the process of ferment- 
ation upon the stomach of Cooke, he 
all at once began to curve his lip, 
round his elbows, and draw up his 
head, in scorn of his entertainer and 
his friends—a transition which con- 
founded every body; in short, Mr. 
Cooke's natural manner was entirely 
reversed. He contradicted all that 
was said; and became altogether so 


rude and offensive that those pre- 
sent, who had been previousl 
charmed with his bland and well- 
bred manner and conversation, were 
now disgusted with his coarseness, 
and one by one fell off in their no- 
tice of him, and entering upon local 
themes, conversed with each other 
upon the passing events of their own 
particular circle. Cooke had discern- 
ment enough left to be conscious that 
he had committed himself, and lost 
caste with the persons present ; and 
as he filled his glass, on each occasion 
gathered new ground of dissatisfac- 
tion. He felt himself neglected— 
overlooked. Resentment grew by 
what it fed on, and promised ven- 
eance in due course; while his 
oarded discontent only waited for 
opportunity to vent itself. It ap- 
peared from the conversation that a 
robbery had recently taken place in 





* Mr. Cooke performed Iago for Mr. Cooper on the appointed night, which wit. 
nessed a double tragedy. Mrs. Pope, while performing one of the scenes of Desde- 
mona, was suddenly death-struck, and fell back into the arms of Mr, Cooke, and 
conveyed home, where she expired soon after ! 
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the house of a gentleman present—a 
very uncommon event in an Ame- 
rican city ;.and he was questioned as 
to the particulars, which he detailed 
at some:length, and with a minute- 
ness which Cooke deemed quite un- 
worthy the occasion, especially as no 
part of the account was addressed to 
him. In fact, his very presence 
seemed to be forgotten. This mor- 
tified him to the quick, and excited 
his indignation, which was in propor- 
tion to his consciousness, notwith- 
standing the wine he had taken, that 
the neglect he experienced had been 
drawn upon him by himself. The 
relater of the robbery coming to the 
close of his account, Cooke vainly 
hoped for a cue which might enable 
him to exhibit the contempt he now 
felt for his American associates, but 
he was in despair of a fitting oppor- 
tunity for venting his disgust. At 
this crisis the gentleman observed, in 
conclusion of his story, that the only 
serious part of his regret, in relation 
to the described event, arose from the 
irreparable loss of the family jewels. 
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Here Cooke's malice found an open- 
ing ; and uttering an exclamation that 
startled almost every man upon. his 
legs by its violence, in his most grind- 
ing and sarcastic tones, with his face 
puckered up to an expression of the 
direst scorn, he bellowed forth,— 
“Your what, sir? Your family 
jewels !” adding, in.an actor's aside, 
with a gritty laugh, by way of pa- 
renthesis, “A Y ankee Doodle's family 
jewels ! what are they, sir? An 
American’s family jewels ? Tcan tell 
you,—the hande uff s and fetters f 

With a mildness which speaks ho- 
nourably of their forbearance, the 
party suffered the temporary mad- 
man to depart at the close of this 
outrageous attack without. any indi- 

cation of resentment, though they 
might have addressed him in the 
language of the grieved Othello, 
more in sorrow than in anger,— 


“« T love thee, Cassio, but never more be 
officer of mine.” 

Cooke never was invited again by 

the same party. 


COOKE IN SCOTLAND. 


** One cup more, an’ thou lovedst me!” 


Cooke, one day calling upon a 
friend in Edinburgh who had or- 
dered an early dinner for the pur- 
pose of being at the theatre in good 
time to witness the great tragedian’s 
performance, invited himself to par- 
take of what was just then upon the 
table. His host, who on the present 
occasion would rather have dispensed 
with the téte-d-téte, could not do 
otherwise than receive the visit ; but, 
knowing the necessity of his friend 
being very abstemious and collected 
for his coming duty, and being aware 
of the plague-spot with which Cooke 
was marked, and could not at all 
times conceal, he was cautious not to 
offer him enough to inflame it; and, 
therefore, “ not to task his weak- 
ness,” the host was very chary of 
his bottle, taking little from it him- 
self, by way of excuse for not pass- 
ing it often to his guest. Notwith- 
standing his friendly reserve, Cooke 
contrived to obtain sufficient wine to 
render him desirous of more ; but the 
prudent master of the house, who 
felt his own responsibility at the 
moment to the whole of the Edin- 
burgh audience, was blind and deaf 


to the actor’s hints, and Cooke, 
though quite aware that his friend's 
non- -convivial behaviour was wisely 
and kindly occasioned, nev ertheless 
felt much teased and tantalised by 
such reserve, and became moody 
and silent for a time in his discon- 
tent. Thus 


‘*« We often see, aguinst some storms, the 
bold winds speechless.” 


At the close of the dinner, the ser- 
vant, in compliance with Scottish 
custom, was about to hand the farin- 
tosh, which his master had unluckily 
forgotten to countermand. On the 
present occasion he caused the deli- 
cious poison to be placed near him, 
and looking anxiously at Cooke, as 
if he would have said, “I am afraid 
to give you any of this,” and at the 
same time perceiving that his guest 
waited with expectant lips for the 
accustomed portion, the host slowly 
and reluctantly poured out about a 
third part of the usual quantity, and 
timidly presenting the wee drappie 
to his visitor, observed, with a faint 
smile, “ You may venture. to drink 
that, Mr. Cooke, it cannot, I think, 
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hurt you.” Cooke was unprepared 
for this; he “grinned: horribly a 
ghastly smile,” and then an awful 
frown gathered on his stern brow as 
he surveyed, with the most sovereign 
contempt, the mere thimble-full offered 
of the liquor that he loved, and with a 
rueful expression of disappointment, 
he neglected to take the offered glass ; 
which his friend mistaking for pru- 
dent forbearance, again observed that 
he thought “it would not hurt him.” 
“No, sir!” replied his indignant 
guest, in grating tones of irony, as 
he held it up, “ nor would it if it 
were agua fortis!” adding with 
authoritative voice, which seemed to 
be borrowed from Jove’s thunder, 
and loud enough “to fright the isle 
from its propriety,” “ Fill the glass, 
sir! Am I not George Frederick 
Cooke ? born to command ten thou- 
sand slaves like thee! Fill the glass, 
I say, and refuse me at your peril !” 

He was obeyed, and Melpomene 
wept the while! The whisky acted 
that night instead of Cooke ! 

It was very surprising how Cooke 
escaped the rigorous chastisement 
which his offensive cup-valour so 
often merited. Impunity seemed his 


peculiar privilege under the most 


flagrant occasions. 

The following instance of Christ- 
ian-like meekness and forbearance 
occurred one night in Liverpool 
which is worthy of record. Cooke 
had appeared upon the stage one 


night while under the influence of 


the demon drink. He was, as in most 
places, an immense favourite with 
the Liverpool audience, who fully 
appreciated his vast powers and 
were entirely disposed to regard the 


The Great Reformation. 
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failings of the man as venial and 
accidental, while his intrinsic qualities 
were solid and positive; indulgence, 
therefore, to his one occasional infir- 
mity was willingly shewn. But 
there are limits, unhappily, to hu- 
man charity, and on the evening 
alluded to Cooke’s dark hour oversha- 
dowed his professional and private 
excellences; he was, in fact, incap- 
able of proceeding in his perform- 
ance with bearabie propriety, and 
public favour was suddenly obscured 
by public resentment, elicited by his 
disgusting state, and manifested at 
length by indications of a pretty 
general and expressive nature, which, 
dimmed as Cooke’s perceptions were 
by his situation and the “ potations 
pottle-deep” which he had swallowed, 
proved comprehensive enough to his 
practised experience, and stepping 
forward to the stage lamps, with his 
powerful brow contracted with dis- 
dain, he addressed his reprovers in 
the following pithy sentence :— 
“What! do you hiss me? —hiss 
George Frederick Cooke ?—you con- 
temptible money-getters! you shall 
never again have the honour of hiss- 
ing me! Farewell! J banish you !” 
And concentrating into one vast heap 
all the malice of his offended feelings, 
he added, after a pause of intense 
meaning, “ There is not a brick in 
your dirty town but what is cemented 
by the blood of a negro!” 

This shameful address was suffered 
without notice, and the utterer of it 
was allowed to retire without fur- 
ther manifestation of resentment — 
a moderation which spoke volumes 
in proof of the good sense and good 
temper of the Liverpool public. 


THE GREAT REFORMATION.* 


I.—1Ts PREPARATIVES. 


One of the most interesting periods 
in the history of the world is the 
Reformation of religion in the six- 
teenth century, and the most striking 
character thrown up in that ae 
or rather the originater of it, is 
Martin Luther. 


“« By faith,” says a writer of sermons, 
who will soon be better known, “ Lu- 


ther proclaimed his theses against the 
doctrine of indulgences. By faith, he 
burnt the pope’s “bull, and thereby for 
himself and for millions and millions 
after him, threw off the crushing yoke 
of Rome. By faith, he went to the 
Diet of Worms, though warned that the 
fate of Huss would await bim going, as 
he said, in the strength of Christ, despite 
of the gates of hell and of the prince of 


* History of the Great Reformation of the Sixteenth Century in Germany, Switz. 


erland, &c. 


By J. H. Merle d’Aubigné. 3 vols. Walthier, 42 Piccadilly, 1841. 
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the powers of the air. By faith, a sin- 
gle friendless monk, standing before 
the princes of the empire, he witnessed 
a noble confession with meekness on be- 
half of the truth. By faith, he translated 
the Bible, and received the glorious re- 
ward of being the interpreter of the word 
of God to his countrymen for all genera- 
tions.” 


These words embody the actuating 
element in the character of Luther. 
“This is the victory that over- 
cometh the world, even our faith.” 
The great reformer overcame it in 
its most formidable aspect. It was 
linked to superstition, armed with 
its anathemas, and yet that lion- 
hearted man was not crushed by its 
terrors, nor silenced by its flattery, 
nor overcome by its scorn, nor se- 
duced by its bribes. He saw in 
Christianity living relations, eternal 
truths, striving and struggling under 
the overspreading crust of supersti- 
tion, formalism, and outward ob- 
servance, and he resolved by faith 
and in God’s might to give deliver- 
ance to the captives—to disenthral 
the regenerators of his kind—the 
spirits of bliss that had only to breathe 
on earth to beautify it. t us look 
well at that man Luther. He was 
no common man. He could rise 
above the man, the world, the age, 
and from his living in the effulgence of 
those heaven-born beams that played 
upon the earth, he could look on it, 
and measure it, and say how much it is 
worth. There was no care of human 
fame—no anxiety how he should 
look and live in the eye of posterity. 
The man was single-hearted. He 
was sincere, and therefore, as Carlyle 
says, a hero. The very mention of 
Carlyle suggests his works, and these 
suggest his most remarkable pro- 
duction his Herves and Hero-wor- 
ship. Let us read a great man’s pic- 
ture of a great man, and read it as 
the writings of a thinking man should 
be read, pausing, perusing, digest- 
ing :— 

‘* Luther’s birth-place was Eisleben in 
Saxony, he came into the world there on 
the 10th of November, 1483. It was an 
accident that gave this honour to Eisle- 
ben.” (That word accident is not worthy 
of Carlyle. He knows there are no 
accidents, It must be there by some 
accident.) “ His parents, poor mine- 
labourers in a village of that region 
named Mobra, had gone to the Eisleben 
winter-fair; in the tumult of the scene 
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the Frau Luther was taken with tra- 
vail, found refuge in some poor house 
there, and the boy she bore was named 
Martin Luther. Strange enough to re- 
flect upon it, this poor Frau Luther, she 
had gone with her husband to make her 
small merchandisings; perhaps to sell 
the lock of yarn she had been spinning, 
to buy the small winter necessaries for 
her narrow hut or household. In the 
whole world that day there was not a 
more entirely unimportant-looking pair 
of people than the miner and his wife, 
And yet what were all emperors, popes, 
and potentates in comparison? There 
was born here once more a mighty man ; 
whose light was to flame as the beacon 
over long centuries and epochs of the 
world. The whole world and its his- 
tory was waiting for this man. It is 
strange—it is great. It leads us back 
to another birth-hour, in a still meaner 
environment, eighteen hundred years 
ago, of which it is fit that we say no- 
thing—that we think only in silence ; for 
what words are these? The age of mira- 
cles past! The age of miracles is for 
ever here. 

“T find it altogether suitable to Lu. 
ther’s function on the earth, and doubt. 
less wisely ordered to that end by the 
Providence presiding over him, and us, 
and all things, that he was born poor 
and brought up poor—one of the poorest 
of men. He had to beg as the school- 
children in these times did, singing for 
alms and bread from door to door. Hard- 
ship, rigorous Necessity, was the poor 
boy’s companion. No man nor no thing 
would put on a false face to flatter Mar- 
tin Luther. Among things, not among 
the shows of things, had he to grow. A 
boy of rude figure, yet with weak health, 
with his large greedy soul, full of all fa- 
culty and sensibility, he suffered greatly. 
But it was his task to get acquainted with 
realities, and keep acquainted with them, 
at whatever cost, his task was to bring 
the whole world back to Reality, for it 
had dwelt too long with Semblance. A 
youth, nursed up in wintry whirlwinds, 
in desolate darkness and difficulty, that 
he may step forth at last from his stormy 
Scandinavia strong as a true man—as a 
god ; a Christian Odin—a right Thor— 
once more with his thunder-hammer to 
smite asunder ugly enough Jétuns and 
giant monsters.” 


Such is a fragment of Carlyle’s 
truthful and effective portrait of him 
who is the Reformation personified. 

The Reformation was a revolu- 


tion; but one of the few specimens 
of those moral hurricanes that bear 
so awful a name which the wise and 
good hail as in itself right and mer- 
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ciful, and by its effects the harbinger 
of bright things. It is a history not 
for private Protestants only. It 
should be pondered by the intensest 
attaché of the Vatican. It is for all. 
It merits the study of great states- 
men. It remarkably unfolds the 
igantic elements that lie coiled up 
in spiritual truths, the regenerative 
nature of true religion, and the folly 
of trying to crush or overlay these 
everlasting principles, which partake 
of the eternity of Him who made 
them known, being fragments of His 
truth. Unlike every other revolu- 
tion, the Reformation was almost 
instantaneous. It was not altogether 
the expansive force of long-smothered 
sense of wrong, exploding what had 
become gradually undermined, but 
the effect of the announcement of 
a forgotten truth. “The Church of 
Rome is seen under Leo X. in all its 
strength and glory. A monk speaks, 
and in the half of Europe this power 
and glory suddenly crumble into 
dust.” Nor was the subject-matter 
of this change insignificant. If the 
Reformation had been a mere theo- 
logical controversy about terms, or 
about scholastic questions, its cradle 
had become its coffin, and the fathers 
of it the disappointed mourners at 
its funeral. No excitement lasts 
long which only leaps from point to 

int of the surface; it is soon ex- 
austed. But when truths are made 
known which find a response in the 
hearts of mankind, and in their own 
light reveal great duties, privileges, 
and rights, and give hopes of not far 
distant joys and happiness, and pro- 
gress as the fruits, a thousand souls 
are simultaneousiy stirred; every 
good man’s heart becomes at once a 
depository and distributor of the 
holy impulse, and nations feel its 

wer and are influenced by its issues. 
t is also ever to be remembered, 
that in such movements as these 
which constitute the Reformation 
of the sixteenth century, that a 
greater than man is present. God is 
in the tempest, in the earthquake, in 
the sunshine, in the gospel, in the 
hearts of Christians, and “shall we 
not acknowledge the hand of God in 
those great men or in those mighty 
nations which arise — come forth, as 
it were, from the dust of the earth 
and give a new impulse, a new form, 
or a new destiny to human affairs ? 
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Shall we not acknowledge His hand 
in these heroes who spring up among 
men at appointed times,—who dis- 
play activity and energy beyond the 
ordinary limits of human strength, and 
around whom individuals and nations 
gather as to a superior and mysterious 
power? Who launched them into 
the expanse of ages, like comets of 
vast extent and flaming trains, ap- 
pearing at long intervals to scatter 
among the superstitious tribes of 
men anticipations of plenty and joy, 
or of calamities and terror? Who 
but God himself? Alexander sought 
his own origin in the abodes of di- 
vinity. And in the most irreligious 
age there is no eminent glory which 
is not seen in some way or other 
seeking to connect itself with the 
idea of divine interposition. And 
these revolutions, which in their pro- 
gress precipitate dynasties and na- 
tions to the dust—those heaps of ruin 
which we meet with in the sands of 
the desert —those majestic remains 
which the field of human history 
offers to our reflection —do they not 
testify aloud to the truth that God 
is in history ? Gibbon, seated on the 
ancient Capitol and contemplating its 
noble ruins, acknowledged the inter- 
vention of a superior destiny. He 
saw—he felt its Presence; wherever 
his eye turned, it met him, that 
shadow of a mysterious power re- 
appeared from behind every ruin; 
and he conceived the project of de- 
picting its operation in the disorgani- 
sation, the decline, and the corrup- 
tion of that power of Rome which 
had enslaved the nations. Shall 
not that mighty hand which this 
man of admirable genius, but who 
had not bowed the knee to Jesus 
Christ, discerned among the scattered 
monuments of Romulus and of Mar- 
cus Aurelius, the busts of Cicero and 
Virgil, Trajan’s trophies and Pom- 
pey’s horses, be confessed by us as 
the hand of our God?” It is the 
admission of this great truth which 
gives to the history of the world its 
sublime and living glory. There are 
no accidents in the experience of em- 
pires, or in the history of individuals. 
All events are links, and pins, and 
wheels, and cogs in the mysterious 
machinery of the universe. All stand 
out to an eye purged of its film in 
prominent relief, clothed with great- 
ness, essentially divine. Nature is 
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thus understood, its impulses and 
action are thus classified. “ The 
gospel,” says Von Miiller, “is the 
fulfilment of all hopes, the perfec- 
tion of all philosophy, the interpreter 
of all revolutions, the key to all the 
seeming contradictions of the phy- 
sical and moral world.” Christianity 
is the new light cast on the myste- 
rious hieroglyphics of the universe. 
Exclude revelation light from crea- 
tion movements, and ‘all is a riddle. 
Atheism is consistency in comparison. 
Unveil the hand of the Eternal, let 
men see His finger touching the 
hidden springs, His revelation un- 


folding the skeleton transcripts of 


eternity to be duly filled up with 
their appropriate materials, together 
with His presiding wisdom arranging 
all, and we see order, harmony, and 
design. 


“* The world,” said Luther, that terse. 
speaking hero-priest, ‘‘is a vast and 
grand game of cards, made up of empe- 
rors, kings, and princes. The pope for 
several centuries has beaten emperors, 
princes, and kings. They have been put 
down and taken up by him. Then came 
the Lord God ; he dealt the cards. He 
took the most worthless of them all (Lu- 
ther), and with it he has beaten the pope, 
the conqueror of the kings of the earth. 
There is the ace of God.” 


Luther saw beyond Luther. 
Where the world saw a monk, he 
saw the majesty of God. It is ne 
that a sentiment of truth and « 
reality finds its way through men’s 
hearts, and ultimately rekindles an 
undying flame ; and thus, especially, 
does the ultimate Author of that 
sentiment direct, and regulate, and 
superintend its course and its conse- 
quences. 

Merle d’Aubigné, in his work be- 
fore us, presents a graphic sketch 
of the rise and developement of the 
Western apostasy, till from the 
humble bishop of the see of Rome, 
he shews us the thundering Hil- 
debrand, the daring Boniface VIIL., 
and the refined and luxurious Leo X. 
For centuries prior to Luther, the 
state of corruption among the priests, 
and the extent of profligacy among 
the people, were truly deplorable. 
Christianity was known only as a 
sort of drama. They had lost all 
idea of the nature, ends, and objects 
of the incarnation, that stupendous 
and awful truth—that great central 
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core in the Christian faith, and had 
given themselves wholly to the wor- 
ship of saints, and images, and subor- 
dinate intercessors ; and this practice 
chiefly originated the worst corrup- 
tions of the clergy. These inter- 
cessors were many of them specially 
connected with the religious orders ; 
so that, to obtain the patronage of a 
saint, it was necessary to be on good 
terms with the order of which he 
was the patron. Chantings, pil- 
grimages, and various mortifications, 
were enjoined to propitiate the saint. 
These, however, could always be 
compounded with the convents for 
money, and for those things which 
money represents :— 


“« The people, therefore,” says Myco- 
nius, once a monk, and experimentally 
acquainted with all the records upon the 
subject, ‘‘ brought money to the convents 
and to the priests, and indeed every thing 
they possessed that was of any value,— 
fowls, geese, ducks, eggs, wax, straw, 
butter and cheese. Then the chantings 
resounded, the bells rang, the odour of 
incense filled the sanctuary, the sacrifices 
were offered, the tables groaned, the 
glasses circulated, and these pious orgies 
were terminated by masses. The bishops 
no longer appeared in the pulpits; but 
they consecrated priests, monks, churches, 
chapels, images, books, and burial-places, 
—and all these brought a large revenue. 
Bones, arms, feet, were preserved in 
boxes of silver or gold. Are you curious 
in relics? Come to the church of All 
Saints at Wittenberg. You will there 
find a fragment of Noah’s ark, some soot 
from the furnace of the three children, 
a piece of wood from the crib of the 
infant Jesus, and some hair of the beard 
of the great St. Christopher. At Schaff- 
hausen, you are shewn the breath of St. 
Joseph that Nicodemus received in his 
glove. At Wirtemberg, you will find a 
seller of indulgences disposing of his 
merchandise with his head adorned with 
a feather plucked from the wing of the 
Archangel Michael.” 


Such was the wretched substitute 
tradition had given for the simple 
and sublime revelation of the Gos- 
pel. Such, however, was the po- 
pularity of these monstrous legends, 
that the demand was even greater 
than the market could supply; and 
the profits and power which the 
clergy derived from dealing in these 
commodities were so vast, “that ava- 
rice overshot itself, and heads, and 
hands, and beards, and other saintly 
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relics, were so multiplied, in order to 
enrich the priesthood, and gratify the 
cravings of a diseased moral feel- 
ing, that Italy alone contained as 
many fragments of the wood of the 
true cross as would build a first-rate 
ship-of-war, and as many heads of 
the apostle Peter as would furnish a 
battalion with brains. Even this 
was not the acmé of ecclesiastical 
folly. Easter, instead of being a 
season of solemn feeling and holy 
privilege, was replete with all sorts 
of buffoonery. One preacher might 
be heard in the pulpit, according to 
the testimony of Miiller, imitating 
the cuckoo; a second hissing like a 
goose ; a third relating all manner of 
indecencies ; a fourth telling the 
tricks of Peter, such as his cheating 
the landlord of an inn, by running 
away without paying. The whole of 
what was called Christendom had be- 
come a temple of Tom-fooleries ; the 
priests, mountebanks, and the few 
and far between who thirsted for 
living water, sighed in secret, or 
braved the fires of martyrdom, in 
order to possess it. 

But the morality of the clergy was 
even worse than their ceremonial. 
This was to be expected. The ex- 
tinction of the life of religion must be 
followed by the withering of all its 
fruits. Pardon was as easy to be 
had as a certificate or a receipt. In- 
dulgences were regular market arti- 
cles,—the longest and greatest being 
purchasable by the richest. Each 
indulgence naturally acted as a bonus 
upon sin ; and the whole atmosphere 
of the moral being of man lost its 
vital element, and impregnated in its 
turn every soul that breathed it with 
death. The channel along which 
man’s soul could ascend to God, and 
God's light and life pour down on 
man, was lost sight of; and no 
prayer rose from earth to heaven by 
the only medium of its entrance ; 
and no essing descended from hea- 
ven to earth save that of long-suffer- 
ing, patience, and forbearance. In 
fact, we have only to refer to con- 
temporary testimonies—to Romish 
historians themselves—to get even 
a darker picture of the times than 
we have tried to portray. Let us 
just take a few historical testimonies 
of the fifteenth century, as given by 
Manse, in his Collection of Councils, 
printed at Venice, 1754 :— 
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«« An Extract from the Letter of the Cardi- 
nals of Gregory X. to Charles, King of 
France. 

That, as it is notorious and manifest, 
from the continually increasing evils, the 
church of God has been greatly impaired 
from the beginning of this most wicked 
schism until the present day, and that 
too, alas! with a great destruction of 
souls, the immeasurable greatness of the 
ruin shews, the loss teaches us, and the 
deformity of that which remains, together 
with the greatness of defective, I might 
almost say of perishing, faith, proves ; so 
that one cannot present a particle of this 
holy and mystical body from the lowest 
extremity to the top, which this devour- 
ing malice, this horrid pestilence, has 
not seized, 


An Extract from a Speech delivered by 
the Bishop of Novara before the General 
Council of Pisa, respecting Benedict and 
Gregory. 

But our former popes, disregarding 
the honour of God, and the good of 
Christianity, preferred breaking their 
oaths to abandoning the smoke of the 
sparks of a worldly and splendid crown, 
the glory ofa silk and purple robe, pomp, 


and the preservation of perishable 
honour. 


Session 15. An. Dom. 1409. 


An Extract from the Sentence of Deposi- 
tion of the contending Popes, as brought 
forward with the consent of the Council 
by the Patriarch of Alexandria. 


The substance of the Sentence. 


* * © * and that the aforesaid, 
Angelo Corrario and Peter de Luna, the 
competitors for the popedom, and each 
of them, have been and are notorious 
schismatics, and the supporters, defend- 
ers, favourers, and approvers of the old 
schism, obstinate and notorious heretics, 
moreover, and wanderers from the faith, 
entangled in the enormous and infamous 
crimes of perjury and violation of pro- 
mise, openly scandalising the holy church 
universal of God, with notorious, evident, 
and manifest incorrigibility, contumacy, 
and pertinacity, and from these and 
other causes have rendered themselves 
utterly unworthy of the honour and dig- 
nity of the popedom; and that they and 
neither of them shall on account of the 
aforesaid offences, crimes, and excesses, 
rule, or reign, or preside over the church, 
but shall even be cut off from her com- 
munion, &c, 


The General Council of Constance. 
Dom, 1414. 

Therefore, whereas this schism had 

only two heads in the beginning, and the 

council was desirous of cutting them both 


An. 
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off, three suddenly were in existence at 
the same time. For besides Alexander, 
who had been appointed pope in the 
council, Gregory still retained the name 
of pope, and some of the states of Italy 
revered him as the true pontiff. Bene- 
dict also was called pope, and the great- 
est part of Spain and some of the French 
princes followed him. There were, 
therefore, nominally three popes; and 
the church, which was before divided 
into two parties, was then in some de- 
gree distracted by three parties, 

After which exhortation, the lord car- 
dinal of Florence, according to the deci- 
sion of the aforesaid council and synod, 
pronounced the following decrees. 

To the honour, praise, and glory of the 
most holy Trinity. * * * * Also, 
that the same holy council ought not and 
may not be dissolved until the thorough 
rooting out of the present schism, and 
until the church be reformed in faith and 
morals, in the head and members.”’ 


From Manse we pass to Labbé 
and Cossart, and the picture is a 
deepened. The following is a sketch 
of what councils and popes thought 
of each other. They sit as subject 
and limner by turns :— 


Labbaus, vol. xiii. p. 619. Council of 
Basil, An. Dom. 1439. 
The 34th Session for the Deposition of 
Pope Eugenius IV. 

holy general council of Basil 
* * pronounces, decrees, and 
declares the above-mentioned Pope 
Eugenius IV. to have been, and to be, 
notoriously and manifestly contumacious, 
disobedient to the mandates and pre. 
cepts of the universal church, and per- 
severing in open rebellion, a constant vio- 
lator and despiser of the sacred canons 
of councils, a notorious disturber of the 
peace and unity of the church, a notorious 
scandaliser of the universal church, a 
simoniac, a perjured man, incorrigible, 
schismatical, wandering from the faith, 
an obstinate heretic, guilty of dilapidating 
the rights and possessions of the church, 
unserviceable and injurious to the ad- 
ministration of the Roman popedom, 
and to have rendered himself unworthy 
of all title, rank, honour, and dignity. 
Him, therefore, for these reasons the 
same holy council declares and pro- 
nounces to be justly deprived of the pa- 
pacy and Roman high-priesthood. 


The third part of the Council of Florence, 
An. Dom. 1439. 
Labbeus, vol. xii. p. 1186.—Printed at 
Paris, 1672. 
We subjoin, therefore, entire and at 
full from the Vatican copy, the same 


The 
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constitution and all things abovesaid, 
containing the sound and catholic doc- 
trine, and published with the approval of 
the holy couacil of Florence. 


Eugenius, Bishop, servant of the servants 
of God, &e. 

* »* * After the fashion of Dios- 
corus and the condemned council of 
Ephesus, they have proceeded with in- 
expiable depravity to a certain venemous 
and execrable sentence of deprivation of 
the dignity and office of the chief apostle. 
ship. * * * And now they prose- 
cute the same enterprise so vehemently, 
as far as lies in their power, that the 
evil spirits of the whole world seem to 
have collected in that den of robbers at 
Basil. * ® 

We decree and declare that all and 
each of the above were and are schismatics 
and heretics, and in addition to the 
punishments declared in the abovesaid 
council of Ferrara, with all their aiders and 
defenders of every condition, that they 
may receive a deserved portion with the 
aforesaid Coran, Dathan, and Abiram, 
they shall be punished with suitable 
punishments. 


Abbé Fleuri’s Ecclesiastical History, p. 116. 
(Printed at Nismes, 1779.) An. Dom. 
1441, 

The reason which constrained the fa- 
thers to take all these precautions was 
the certain intelligence which they re- 
ceived that Pope Eugenius had issued a 
decree for the dissolution of the council. 

>. * * 

As the true object of the pope was only to 
prevent the reformation of the church, the 
fathers, desirous of providing for the 
safety of the council, renewed the two 
decrees of the council of Constance, al- 
ready recited.” 


Nor do things brighten in the six- 
teenth century, out of which the 
great reformer arose as a sun burst 
from thick night, betokening the 
dawn and splendours of coming day. 


“ The fifth Council of Lateran, Julius II., 
An. Dom. 1512. Labbeus and Cossart, 
vol. xiv. p. 19. 


The first Speech in the Lateran Council, 
delivered by Egidius of Viterbo, General 
of the Order of the Augustines. 

We have beheld Christ asleep in the 
vessel, we have seen the fury of the 
winds, the anger of the heretics rushing 
against the white sails of truth. We 
have beheld the depraved boldness of the 
wicked raging against the rights, the au- 
thority, and the majesty of the Church. 
We have seen evil desires, and the dire 
thirst of gold aud gain. We have seen, 
I say, violence, rapine, adulteries, incest, 
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finally, every pestilence of wickedness, 
so confound all things sacred and profane, 
so strike against the sacred vessel, that 
she was almost laid upon her beam-ends 
amidst the waves of iniquity, she was 
almost sunk and foundered. 


Julius 1I., An. Dom, 1512. Bull of the 
Declaration of the Objects of the Holy 
General Council of Lateran. 


Julius, bishop, and servant of the servants 
of God, &c. 

Who shares in such an error as to 
accuse us of negligence in calling this 
council, when, for the last eleven years 
that we have enjoyed the office of cardi- 
nal, we have had nothing more at heart 
than to behold the assembling of a gene- 
ral council, and that the state of the Roman 
church should be reformed ? 


From Labbeus, as above. 
Julius II., An. Dom, 1512. 


Extract from a Speech delivered by Chris- 
topher Marcellus in the fourth Session of 
the Council of Lateran. 


We are placed in such a license of 
sinning, that, with a few exceptions, 
there is no one who does not oppose all 
virtue, and who observes even the most 
trivial laws. Wickedness and intempe- 
rance fill and occupy all things ; all things 
wander and deviate from the straight 
path of equity and righteousness: there 
is no one who looks to himself, to his 
heart, or to his understanding. Every 
one prefers his own convenience and his 
private advantage. The state itself and 
the church herself are deserted, and being 
deserted mourn, languish, and lament. 


Fifth Council of Lateran, 5th Session, Pope 
Leo X, An. Dom, 1513. Leo, bishop, 
servant of the servants of God, &c. 


* * Since, therefore, Pope Julius II., 
our predecessor of happy memory, in 
order that the state of the aforesaid 
church should be reformed, with the coun- 
sel and assent of our venerable brethren, 
then his cardinals of the said church, 
called and proclaimed the sacred and 
general council of Lateran, and after- 
wards began to celebrate it, and held as 
many as five sessions in it, and declared 
that the sixth session should take place 
on the 3d of the Ides of the present 
month, as is more fully contained in the 
papers or letters of the said Julius our 
predecessor ; we, who were then among 
the inferior clergy, and most particularly 
desired that the said council should be 
assembled, being through the divine will 
appointed the successor of the Lord Ju- 
lius, our predecessor, have not less at 
heart the celebration of the said council, 
and that it continue and be carried on 
until the causes for which it was culled are 
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fulfilled, and we announce our intention 
of continuing this council until its proper 
conclusion and completion. 


Labbeus and Cossart, tom. xiv. p. 414. 
Pope Clement VII. An. Ch. 1524. 


A Constitution for removing Abuses, and an 
Ordinance for Reforming the Life of the 
Clergy, by the Most Reverend Father 
and Lord in Christ, Lawrence, Cardinal 
Priest of the Holy Roman Church, &c. 


Lawrence, by the Divine mercy, car- 
dinal priest of the Church of Rome, by 
the title of St. Anastasia, legate of our 
lord the pope and of the apostolic see 
throughout all Germany and the king. 
doms of Hungary, &c. 

Many things having been discussed, 
and chiefly by what counsels and in what 
manner they should decide respecting the 
above-mentioned German nation, which 
was tbus in peril, it was universally 
agreed that this most depraved heresy, 
so acceptable to the people on account of 
the liberty falsely inculcated under the 
pretence of evangelical charity, had de- 
rived no little advantage, partly from the 
abandoned morals and lives of the clergy, 
partly from the no-longer-to-be-concealed 
abuse of the sacred ordinances and the eccle- 
siastical constitutions ; and hence that it 
would be of no little importance in extir- 
pating Lutberan heretics, and the sect of 
their followers, that the clergy should be 
brought back by due censures to an honour- 
able way of living, and to those morals 
which the divine Paul demands and requires, 
and that the abuses which offend the laity 
should be removed. 


Labbaeus, tom. xiv., an Extract from the 
Speech of Peter Danesius, Orator of the 
Most Christian King of France, to the 
Council. An. Dom. 1545, 


* * * Hence, since it appears to 
many that almost all the evils and trou- 
bles of the church have flowed from this 
fountain, namely, that the ministers of the 
church of almost every order have very far 
declined from the sanctity and innocence of 
ancient times, so that hardly a vestige of 
them is to be seen, it is expedient that 
you should regulate the lives and morals 
of the clergy by the strictest rules of the 
sacred canons.” 


With one additional extract from 
St. Bernard the Monk, descriptive of 
the Church in the twelfth century, 
we proceed to the brighter part of 
our interesting inquiry :— 

“Who in the beginning, when the 
monastic order commenced, would have 
believed that the monks would have ar- 
rived at such a state of indolence? How 
greatly do we differ from the monks who 
lived in the time of Anthony? They of 
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a truth, when at certain seasons they vi- 
sited each other in the ‘spirit of charity, 
received from-each other the bread of the 
soul with such eagerness, that, almost 
forgetful of the nourishment of the body, 
they passed for the most part the whole 
day with their bodies fasting, but not 
with fasting minds...... But when we 
come together, to use the words of the 
apostle, ‘ this is not to eat the Lord's 
supper.’ For there is no one who seeks 
or who administers the heavenly bread. 
Nothing is done respecting the Scrip- 
tures or the salvation of souls; but 
trifles and laughter prevail, and words 
are cast to the wind. At dinner the ears 
are as much fed with common talk-as 
the jaws with feastings ; by which every 
one is so taken up, that there is no mo- 
deration in eating. Meantime dishes fol- 
low dishes, and for one dish of butcher’s 
meat from which you abstain, two large 
fishes are introduced; and though you 
had enough of the first, when you begin 
with the second, it seems as if you had 
not tasted the first. For all things are 
prepared by the cooks with so much dili- 
gence and art, that when four or five 
dishes have been devoured, the first 
don’t stand in the way of the last, nor 
does satiety diminish the appetite. For 
the palate, seduced by new sauces, by 
degrees losing its power of distinguish- 
ing, is greedily renewed in its desires for 
other juices, as if it was yet fasting..... 
Who can describe in how many ways (to 
say nothing of other things) eggs only 
are turned over and tormented — with 
what ingenuity they are turned inside 
out, turned over, liquified, hardened, 
contracted — and now they are served up 
fried, now roasted, now stuffed, now 
mixed together, now separately? And 
why are all these things done except 
only to prevent nausea? The quality of 
the things, besides, is made to have such 
an outward appearance, as to be not less 
pleasing to the eye than to the palate, 
The eyes are allured by colours, and the 
palate by tastes ; and the unhappy sto- 
mach, upon which the colours do not 
shine, and which the relishes do not 
soothe, being thus compelled to receive 
all things, is oppressed and overwhelmed, 
rather than refreshed. 


“And what can I say respecting 
drinking of water? For all of us, the 
very instant we become monks, have 
weak stomachs, and neglect the necessary 
counsel of the apostle respecting the use 
of wine ; the word ‘little’ which he in- 
troduced being, I know not why, left out. 
And I wish they were content with pure 
wine only. Iam ashamed to mention it, 
but it is still more shameful to practise 
it ; and if we are ashamed to hear it, let 
us not be ashamed to correct it. You 
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may see in one dinner three or four times 
the half-filled goblet brought in, until 
these different wines being rather smelt 
than drank, not so much swallowed as 
touched, one at length, after a sagacious 
and quick perception, is selected out of 
the many as being the strongest. But what 
is the custom which some monasteries 
are said to observe, viz. to drink at their 
assemblies on the great festivals wines 
mixed up with honey, sprinkled over 
with grains of perfume? Can we say 
that this is done on account of the weak- 
ness of their stomachs? I can see no 
other purpose in it than that they may 
drink more, and with greater enjoy- 
ment.” 


The abbot describes in faithful 
terms the state of the clergy, of 
whom he was one. In the century 
in which he lived the terrible eclipse, 
which attained its height in the fif- 
teenth century, had begun to over- 
shadow the faith and purity of the 
Gospel ; and a wise foresight of the 
consequences awoke the abbot’s mind 
to a sense of the duties that devolved 
on him. He proceeds to say :-— 


‘* The eyes are glutted with relics co- 
vered with gold. When the little parti- 
tions are opened, a most beautiful form 
of a male or female saint is exhibited; 
and the more brilliant the colouring, the 
holier is the saint esteemed to be. Men 
run to kiss it, and then they are invited 
to give; and beautiful things are more 
admired than sacred things are venerated. 
The Church shines in her buildings ; she 
is wanting to the poor. She covers her 
stones with gold; she leaves her sons 
naked. The eyes of the rich are served 
with the money of the poor. The curious 
are delighted ; but the wretched have no 
means of support.”—Chap. xxii. 


Again the sainted abbot writes :— 


“ We do not accuse all men; neither 
can we excuse all men, The Lord has 
reserved for himself many thousands ; 
otherwise, unless their righteousness had 


‘been our excuse, and the Lord of Sa- 


baoth bad left us that holy seed, we 
should have been already overthrown 
like Sodom, and should have perished 
like Gomorrah. Every body runs after 
holy orders; and men assume, without 
reverence or reflection, that ministry 
which is revered even by the angelic 
spirits. ‘These fear not to take the sign 
of the holy kingdom, or to wear the 
crown of the heavenly empire, in whom 
avarice reigns, ambition rules, pride is 
enthroned, iniquity resides, luxury bas 
the government: with whom, also, 80 
unhappy is their condition, the abomin- 
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ation would appear between the walls, if, 
according to the prophecy of Ezekiel, we 
were to dig down the walls, and behold 
what inspires horror in the house of God, 
For, in additiow to fornications, adul- 
teries, incests, from some of them even 
the ignominious passions and the basest 
actions are not absent.” * 


It would occupy too much space 
were we to furnish additional ex- 
tracts from authentic sources, illus- 
trative of the profligacy and corrup- 
tion of the priesthood in these times. 
The most virtuous of the people were 
glad to hear that the priests kept 
concubines, that their own wives 
might.be safe. And so thoroughly 
was open debauchery tolerated, that 
in many places the priest paid the 
bishop a regular tax for the female 
with whom he lived. A German 
bishop, according to Erasmus, de- 
clared at a public entertainment that 
he received this unholy tax from 
eleven thousand priests in one year. 
Up to the pontifical throne, from the 
cell of the meanest monk, the worst 
abominations of heathen times were 
practised :— 

“ Rodrigo Borgia, after living in illicit 
intercourse with a Roman lady, had con- 
tinued a similar connexion with one of 
his daughters. He was living at Rome 
with Vannozza and other abandoned wo- 
men, when the death of Innocent VIII. 
created a vacancy in the pontifical chair. 
He succeeded in obtaining it by bribing 
each of the cardinals at a stipulated price. 
Borgia became pope under the title of 
Alexander VI. Murder, and even incest, 
and the worst of heathen impurities, were 
openly practised ; and at last this wretch- 
ed culprit, calling himself the vicar of 
Christ, died by poison which he had 
prepared for a cardinal.” 


The ignorance of the clergy was 
equal to their immorality :—“ The 
New Testament,” said one monk, “ is 
a book full of serpents and thorns. 
Greek is a modern language but re- 
cently invented, and against which 
we must be on our guard. As to 
Hebrew, nry dear brethren, it is cer- 
tain that whoever studies that be- 
comes a Jew.” The school of theo- 
logy at Paris informed the parliament, 
“There is an end of religion if the 
study of Hebrew and Greek is per- 
mitted.” Even the few literati, who 
appeared here and there, tried to in- 
troduce heathenism into Christianity, 





* St. Bernardi, Abbatis de Conversione ad Clericos. C. xx. 
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and the gods of the Parthenon into 
the temple ‘of “Christ. Cardinal 
Bembo substituted for “the Holy 
Spirit” the “ breath of the celestial 
zephyr ;” for “ remission of sins,” 
“the pity of the manes and of the 
gods ;” and for “ Christ the Son of 
God,” “ Minerva, sprung from the 
brows of Jupiter.” 

Darkness brooded over the whole 
spiritual world, and Depravity stalked 
from sea to sea, as beneath a con- 
genial and overshadowing mantle. 
Conscience seems to have been 
drugged and laid prostrate in a uni- 
versal stupor. The Church lay upon 
the earth a corrupting carcass——its 
curse rather than its blessing. Crea- 
tion groaned not only under sin, but 
under that erst divine minister of the 
remedy, the Church itself. Priests 
were as the locusts of Egypt; and 
before their swarming crowds every 
fair and holy blossom perished. The 
very bonds and hinges of society were 
loosened. The priesthood had _ be- 
come the lords paramount of Vice 
and Virtue—of this world and of the 
next. The strong struggled in vain 
to repress their tyranny ; the help- 
less wept in secret. The most in- 
fluential had to bribe the sacerdotal 
conspiracy to be allowed to exist ; 
and the few and far between, the 
holy and the pure, raised their 
piercing supplications to the sky,— 
* Lord, how long!” Awful eclipse! 
The Church had become a very hell, 
and its priests scarcely superior to 
demons. 

Who were to burst the bonds of 
the accursed tyranny? Kings and 
potentates ? They tried it, but failed. 
The terrible system had wrought it- 
self into the texture of universal 
society ; had struck its roots into the 
core of many hearts ; and was wielded 
by a grim despotism that arrayed it- 
self in the terrors of the world to 
come, as it had already appropriated 
the powers of the world that now is. 
The Emperor Henry IV. made the 
most desperate effort to crush the 
hierarchy and vindicate the freedom 
of fatherland; but his failure and 
sufferings testify that the imperial 
crown of those days was no match 
for the papal tiara. He was doomed, 
by way of expiating his daring at- 
tempt to be a freeman, to lay aside 
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his royal robes, and remain with bare 
feet in the trenches round Rome for 
three winter days and nights, till the 
lordly Hildebrand condescended to 
remit the punishment, and restore 
him, in his former character of 
slave, to the favour of the Church. 
The Leos and the Hildebrands were 
then mightier by far than the 
Hohenstaufens. 

Learning took - the position that 
royalty had hopelessly abandoned. 
The most powerful invective, the 
most pointed satire, the most con- 
temptuous allusions, in various forms, 
and full of various gifts, aimed their 
combined shafts at the popedom. 
Dante placed the pope in his terrible 
hell, and represented St. Peter de- 
nouncing from heaven his pretended 
successors. Petrarch described the 
papacy in no less free and faithful 
terms :— 


** Fontana di dolore albergo d’ira 

Scola d’errori e tempio d’heresia ; 

Gia Roma, hor Babilonia falsa e ria 

Per cui tanto piange e si sospira ; 

O fucina d’inganni, o prigion d’ira 

Ove i buon muore et i mal si nutre e cria 
De vivi inferno, un gran miracol sia 

Se Christo teco al fine non s’adira.” 


“ Fountain of grief, abode of anger, 
school of errors, and temple of heresy ; 
formerly Rome, now Babylon ; both false 
and guilty, through whom there are so 
many tears and sighs, O mistress of 
deceit, O prisoner of anger, where the 
good perish and the bad are cherished 
aud produced ! hell of the living, it will 
be a great wonder if Christ be not angry 
with thee at the last!’”’ — Perrarcna, 
Part 1. son. cviii. p. 149, vol. iv. Basil, 
1581. 


Others followed in the same style; 
but the papacy, ever watchful and 
ever prepared to bend to its own ag- 
grandisement and glory all elements, 
even the most hostile, saw the might 
and influence of genius, and cast im- 
mediately its enchantments over it. 
Leo became the patron of letters, the 
Mecznas of the learned, the protector 
and nurse of talent; and the flame 
lit up by the master-spirits of the 
world in order to consume the papacy, 
served only to add fresh glory to its 
throne, subsiding into an appendage- 
lamp at the footstool of the pope. 

Both before and subsequent to this 
the Gospel, not utterly extinct, made 
successive efforts to burst forth. The 
holy fire smouldered beneath the 
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ashes by which it was overpowered, 
and emitted bright sparks at intervals 
sages of its origin, its immor- 
tality, and its coming glory. Many 
in whose hearts was a kindred flame, 
perceived by its light at the founda- 
tions of the huge superstructure of 
fanaticism and superstition, fragments 
of the living Rock on which the 
Church of the Romans in the days 
of St. Paul was founded. Various 
doubts found an expression in public 
opinion. Thirstings after God were 
become too mighty to be quenched 
by the waters of the Vatican. Man’s 
heart felt its deep wants, and groaned 
after something which, contrary to 
the opinion of some living divines, 
the Church of Rome in that day 
was unable to furnish. About this 
time various lights streamed from 
the East into the West, and attracted 
extensive notice; and the study of 
Greek and Hebrew began, notwith- 
standing the proscriptions of monks 
and priests, to be popular. Among 
those who made dist’ guished _ 
gress in these studies were Reuchlin, 
and Melancthon his pupil. Of the 
former Luther subsequently said,— 


** The Lord has wrought in you, that 
the light of his holy word may again 
shine forth in Germany, where for so 
many ages it has been, alas! not only 
stifled, but extinct.” 


Soon after Reuchlin, Gerhard (or, 
as better known by his Latin and 
Greek designations, Desiderius and 
Erasmus) made his appearance, and 
did more than any scholar that pre- 
ceded him to precipitate the sacred 
revolution which unsealed the clear 
beams of heavenly truth. He issued 
a critical edition of the New Testa- 
ment at Bale in 1516, which shed 
around the most clear and precious 
revelations of the mind of the Spirit 
of God. He declared that the highest 
object of the revival of true learning 
would be to discover in the Bible the 
simple and pure Christianity. His 
able paraphrase and translations, his 
devoted attachment to the study of 
Sacred Writ, his unsparing exposures 
of the profligacy of "che cae did 
more than any other efforts of genius 
or perseverance to stir society to its 
depths, and startle from their sleep- 
ing-places the echoes of long-stifled 
truth ; and yet so timid was Erasmus, 
so unfit to be a Reformer, though s0 
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fit to be a pioneer, that when he saw 
the resurrection of a thousand con- 
flicting spirits and society rending 
into cracks and chasms in every di- 
rection, the results of his own labours, 
his heart fainted within him and he 
shrunk from the outburst. He hung 
back, saying, “It is dangerous to 
speak, and dangerous to be silent.” 
Erasmus occupied the place designed 
for him. Luther could not be Eras- 
mus, any more than Erasmus could 
be Luther. Erasmus, under the 
power of a spell he could neither 
resist nor remove, worked till cor- 
ruption came to be recognised as such ; 
and slavery, despotism, uncleanness, 
and monkish frauds, to be appreciated 
in their just character as well as de- 
signated by their proper names. He 
prepared men’s minds to listen to 
Luther. He awoke their suspicions. 
There needed then a trumpet-tongued 
hero-priest to speak ; and truth, like 
an electric current, would find con- 
ductors every where. 

We must refer to another illustri- 
ous literary pioneer of the Reforma- 
tion before we watch it in its cradle, 
and follow its footsteps to manhood. 
This was Ulric de Hiitten. His 
satirical reflections on the popes were 
cutting. In one of his works he re- 
presents St. Peter keeping his suc- 
cessors out of heaven in consequence 
of their corruption and degeneracy ; 
and one of the popes, Julius IL., 
he describes with exquisite naiveté, 
as thus addressing the apostle :—* If 
within a few months you do not 
admit me into heaven, i will attack 
you with 60,000 men, and drive you 
and all the other inhabitants out.” 
In another work he gives us his 
reason for quitting Rome :—* Every 
thing there is for sale,— God, the 
sacraments, the kingdom of heaven, 
and every thing is there allowed ex- 
cept poverty and truth, which are 
regarded as the only two mortal sins.” 

Soon after this he composed what 
he rather loosely called The Roman 
Trinity. In this document one of the 
speakers is made to say,— 


“There are three things which we 
commonly bring away with us from 
Rome,—a bad conscience, a vitiated 
stomach, and an empty purse. There are 
three things which Rome does not be- 
lieve in,—the immortality of the soul, 
the resurrection of the dead, and hell. 
Uhere are three things which Rome trades 
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in,—the grace of Christ, the dignities of 
the church, and women.” 


But, perhaps, the most effective 
exposure with which the corruptions 
of the papacy were visited prior to 
the Reformation was the pungent 
satire known by the title, Letters of 
Obscure Men. “ No work,” says 
D’Aubigné, “ ever struck a more 
terrible blow at the pillars of Popery.” 
Luther, however, did not approve 
this sort of attack. The great re- 
former’s severest invective was al- 
ways on the side of truth and of 
holiness. He said biting things, 
not to make his readers laugh at 
the expense of the Franciscans and 
Dominicans, but to vindicate the in- 
jured cause of heaven, and to stir 
men’s sanctified energies against a 
system so unhallowed as that which 
originated the greatest dishonour to 
God, and betrayed in the temple of 
truth at once her founder and her 
followers. Hiitten, nevertheless, like 
Erasmus, did his work :— 


“If Truth cannot acknowledge him as 
one of her children, for she ever walks 
in company with holiness of life and 
charity of heart, she will at least accord 
to him an honourable mention as one of 
the most formidable enemies of error.” 


One striking lesson is to be gathered 
from all that preceded the Reforma- 
tion. It is the utter impotence of 
all intellectual, imperial, or military 
effort to achieve the triumphs destined 
to follow in the footsteps of a monk. 
The sword of the Cesars was shivered 
as soon as it struck the tiara. Genius, 
when it arrayed itself against the 
popedom and shot forth its burnin 
shafts, no sooner touched the mak 
than it was transformed from an 
aggressor intoanally. It was neither 
in the camp nor in the academy that 
the Reformation was to be accom- 
plished. It was in the closet and in 
the pulpit—it was by weapons “ not 
carnal, but mighty”—the holy revo- 
lution had to be wrought out. And 
the instruments set apart for the 
high function of wielding these with 
success were not princes, nor cap- 
tains, nor prelates, nor always learned 
men. A contagious and mighty ele- 
ment, composed of thirst for truth 
and hatred of error, began to. wpheave 
great masses of the humblest of the 
population ; and the spirits that shot 
up at intervals gave proof of the 
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speed and power of the process from 
which they emanated. 


“One of these,” says D’Aubigné, 
“ was the son of a tailor, named Huns 
Sachs ; and was born at Nuremberg, 
5th November, 1494. He was named 
Hans after his father, and made some 
progress in his studies, when a severe 
illness obliging him to abandon them, 
he applied himself to the trade of a shoe- 
maker. Young Hans took advantage of 
the liberty this humble profession afforded 
to his mind to search into higher sub- 
jects better suited to his inclination. 
Since music had been banished from the 
castles of the nobles, it seemed to have 
sought and found an asylum amongst the 
lower orders of the merry cities of Ger- 
many. A school for singing was held 
in the church of Nuremberg. The ex- 
ercises in which young Hans joined 
opened his heart to religious impressions, 
and helped to excite in him a taste for 
poetry and music. However, the young 
man’s genius could not long be confined 
within the walls of a workshop. Ile 
wished to see that world of which he 
had read so much in books, of which his 
companions had told him so much, and 
which his youthful imagination peopled 
with wonders. In 1511 he took his bun- 
dle on his shoulder and set out, directing 
his course toward the south. The young 
traveller, who met with merry companions 
on his road,—students, who were passing 
through the country, and many danger. 
ous attractions,—soon felt within himself 
a fearful struggle. The lusts of life and 
his holy resolutions conteuded for the 
mastery. Trembling for the issue, he 
fled and sought refuge in the little town 
of Wels in Austria, where he lived in re- 
tirement and in the cultivation of the fine 
arts. The Emperor Maximilian happened 
to pass through the town with a brilliant 
retinue. The young poet was carried 
away by the splendour of bis court. The 
prince received him into his hunting 
establishment, and Hans again forgot his 
better resolutions in the joyous chambers 
of the palace of Insbruck. But again 
his conscience loudly reproached him. 
The young huntsman laid aside his 
glittering uniform, set out, repaired to 
Schwartz, and afterwards to Munich. It 
was there, at the age of twenty, he sung 
his first hymn ‘ to the honour of God,’ 
to a well-known chant. He was loaded 
with applause. Every where in his travels 
he had occasion to notice numerous and 
melancholy proofs of the abuses under 
which religion was labouring. On his 
return to Nuremberg, Hans married and 
became the father of a family. When 
the Reformation burst forth he lent an 
attentive ear. He seized on that holy 


book which had already become dear to 
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him as a poet, and which he now no 
longer searched for pictures and music, 
but for the light of truth. To this sacred 
truth he soon dedicated his lyre. From 
an humble workshop, situated at one of 
the gates of the imperial city of Nurem. 
berg, proceeded sounds that resounded 
through all Germany, preparing the minds 
of men for a new era, and every where 
endearing to the people the great revolu- 
tion which was then in progress. The 
spiritual songs of Hans Sachs, his Bible 
in verse, powerfully assisted this work. 
It would be difficult to say to which it 
was most indebted — the Prince Elector 
of Saxony, Administrator of the Empire, 
or the shoemaker of Nuremberg.” 


Circumstance after circumstance in 
succession converged to a point. A 
crisis was universally felt to be at 
hand. New quarters of the world 
were then for the first time un- 
folded; the art of printing, trans- 
mitting opinions mightier than ar- 
mies, was discovered ; the papacy was 
unveiled ; and men’s minds became 
alive to a sense of the wrongs hea- 
ven and earth had suffered from a 
colossal conspiracy against the glo- 
ries of the one and the rights of the 
other. Popes preaching the worst 
chicanery of courts and churches, 
notorious as the chanceries in which 
sin obtained license and the sinner a 
shelter, all needed a thorough puri- 
fication, and all announced as at hand 
a tremendous upshot. The good 
wept, the timid conak. the cautious 
kept neutral. ‘“ Whence was the 
stroke to come that should throw 
down the ancient edifice and call up 
a new structure from the ruins?” 
No one could answer this question. 
Who had more wisdom than Fre- 
deric? Who had more learning 
than Reuchlin? Who had more 
talent than Erasmus? Who had 
more wit and energy than Hiitten? 
Who had more courage than Sicken- 
gen? Who had more virtue than 
Cronberg? And yet it was neither 
Frederic, nor Reuchlin, nor Erasmus, 
nor Hiitten, nor Sickengen, nor 
Cronberg. Learned men, princes, 
warriors, the church itself, all had 
undermined some of the old founda- 
tions, but there they had stopped, 
and nowhere was seen the hand of 
power that was to be God’s instru- 
ment. However all felt that it would 
soon be seen. Some pretended to 
have discovered in the stars sure In- 
dications of its appearing. Some, 
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seeing the miserable state of religion, 
foretold the near approach of anti- 
christ; others presaged some re- 
formation at hand—the world was 
in expectation. Luther appeared! 
The history of this event, and of 
him who is its most conspicuous 
figure, is eminently fitted to shew the 
futility of attempting to meet that 
thirst after something—which men 
begin more extensively at this mo- 
ment than for a century past—by 
form, or ceremony, or any of those 
other things by which Christendom, 
was smothered in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. We agree with Mr. Newman 
most heartily, that there is a stretch- 
ing toward something in all men’s 
minds,—a dissatisfaction with the 
present, and a panting toward some- 
thing which seems to be embosomed 
in the future. That something is 
not in the Church of Rome, nor 
have the Oxford tracts touched its 
very skirts. ‘The something comes. 
It is the rushing from afar of His 
chariot-wheels that awakens the souls 
of men and constitutes one of the awful 
signs of the times. The “ something” 
admitted by Mr. Newman after 
which earth groans and _ thirsts— 
which he tries to lull and deaden— 
we say it deliberately and solemnly 
—is “the All and in All.” It has 
struck us forcibly that there is much 
of parallel between the time that im- 
mediately preceded the Reformation 
and the days in which we now live 
—much common — much in the 
one that seems to type out the other. 
Let us endeavour to trace these 
signs of the times. Let us, after our 
review of the processes that prepared 
the earth for its reformation in the 
sixteenth century, look briefly into 
those intermingling elements and 
startling facts that powerfully dis- 
tinguish the times in which we live. 
Rapid changes take place in every 
department of human life, and society 
at large appears to heave with earnest 
and ceaseless activity. The lethargy 
in which our forefathers spent their 
existence has been rolled away ; and 
in its place we behold a restlessness, 
as if all humanity were convulsed by 
some universal and great paralysis. 
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Institutions are explored with in- 
quisitorial research. Opinions stere- 
otyped to a former generation are 
broken up and tested by a new ana- 
lysis, or measured on a maturer ex- 
perience; and mighty systems that 
reached our age accompanied by 
countless testimonies prophetic of 
their immortality, have been broken 
up and reconstructed or cast away. 
There is an insatiable and not un- 
frequently a morbid thirst every 
where. A feverish uneasiness is wide 
spread, and on the increase where 
ever we meet the elements of society, 
or trace the operations of man. We 
confess we are not disposed to augur 
evil results from this striking fact ; 
rather we prognosticate the greatest 
good. We see in the breaking up of 
all ancient things, and in the disor- 
ganisation of the most hoary monu- 
ments of earthly grandeur, the pro- 
cess necessarily preliminary to the 
erection of that temple, constructed 
of precious and living stones, whereof 
the many mansions shall be ever 
vocal with songs of undying sweet- 
ness. We see already in the stirring 
of the waters of the world the shadow 
of the descending angel, who is to 
impregnate them with healing. We 
dare not approve the course or pro- 
pose for imitation the conduct of those 
who identify destruction with ame- 
lioration, and believe that the path- 
way of the Goth is that alone on 
which monuments of immortality can 
be raised. This were to lend the 
sanction of sacred precept to practices 
that need restraint rather than in- 
centive. Without being guilty of 
this, we may trace the analogies of 
history, the ordinary procedure of 
God, and the coincidences of the day 
we live with those records, we can 
plainly — on the page of 
ancient prophecy. Or if we abstain 
by a wise and wary decision from 
fixing dates and pronouncing certain 
present events to be fulfilments of 
prophecies wrapt in the mysterious- 
ness of 2000 years, there is no reason 
to abstain from gathering together 
the signs and characteristics of the 
age, and rendering these fixed and 
visible to all, 
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Or all the various definitions given 
of “international law,” we are in- 
clined to think that of Montesquieu 
the most humane, as well as the best. 
Ife defined it, if we remember aright, 
to be the law which obliged nations 
to do one another most good in time 
of peace and the least injury in time 
of war, consistent with their true in- 
terests. This we maintain to be the 
definition of international law, and 
one which, if exactly observed, would 
do more towards civilising the human 
race than any partial code however 
learnedly complicated. We have 
long been of opinion, that with the 
progress of international law we may 
trace also a corresponding ameliora- 
tion in mankind, and when that law 
shall be perfect, and some bond of 
union established amongst all na- 
tions, rendering its observance im- 
perative, we shall see fewer wars, 
nor have to deplore the civilisation 
of our race retarded by all their at- 
tendant demoralising horrors. Great 
steps have been made within the 
last century towards the establish- 
ment of some such code, which all 
independent states shall be bound to 
obey ; and we do not think ourselves 
too sanguine in deeming that science 
as yet merely in its infancy, and 
therefore always witness with concern 
any retrograde march in the perfec- 
tion of such law, as we see in such a 
catastrophe a retrograde movement 
likewise in the improvement of man- 
kind. 

Yet, whilst we may regret, we 
cannot wonder at, the imperfect state 
of international law, even in the nine- 
teenth century; for when we con- 
sider how difficult it is to frame a 
constitution for a single state, need 
we wonder at the slow progress here- 
tofore made in framing that which is 
in a manner a constitution for the 
whole world? Separate independent 
states are to one another originally 
but what individuals, who have sur- 
rendered nothing of their natural li- 
berty to establish a government 
among themselves, are to one another 
when living in a state of nature. 
Each individual in such condition 
represents a separate independent 
state, bound to recognise no rules 
affecting itself which may be laid 


down by any other. Every treaty, 
every convention between them- 
selves, every law which long usage 
and custom has sanctioned, are so 
many surrenders of portions of their 
natural liberty for the purpose of 
the better securing the remainder, 
as well as procuring many advantages 
which they could not otherwise have 
obtained. All such treaties, or cus- 
toms, are consequently so many steps 
towards a sort of government amongst 
nations, as in a single state all such 
surrenders of the license of its com- 
ponent individuals are advances to- 
wards public freedom. ‘The impossi- 
bility of any permanent happiness 
or security being enjoyed by indi- 
viduals when merely living in a state 
of nature led quickly to the forma- 
tion of regular governments; whilst, 
on the other hand, when separate 
nations were once thus formed, it 
required a more enlarged and ab- 
stract view to perceive that the hap- 
piness of nations, as well as of 
individuals, would be advanced by 
forming a sort of government for 
them also. Motives of ambition and 
policy, variety of climate and habits, 
distance and want of similarity of in- 
terests, as well as no pressing imme- 
diate necessity, have been the chief 
causes which have prevented inde- 
pendent states from ever uniting to 
establish a code by which they might 
agree to be governed in their rela- 
tions with one another. ‘The vast 
extension of commerce, the com- 
mingling of interests, and the gradual 
annihilation of space and distance by 
newly discovered powers, which have 
now become to man what wings are 
to birds, an ornament, a necessity, 
and a use, are gradually bringing 
nations nearer, as it were, to one an- 
other, and thus creating an urgent 
occasion for the establishment of 
some law which shall be superior to 
all. The hunter who roams in free- 
dom the boundless prairie, or the 
solitary tenant of a desert island, 
need no law but that which nature 
gives. Place a family, however, on 
that island, and immediately the pa- 
rental authority is felt and acknow- 
ledged. Let several families congre- 
gate, or be thrown by accident toge- 
ther, and the necessity for a chief is 
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felt. The families of the far west 
obey their chief, and those of the 
desert their scheik. Add yet more 
to their numbers, and we find them 
Jorced to form themselves into mon- 
archies (mixed or absolute), aristo- 
cracies, or democracies, as chance or 
design originally ordains. Bring 
these several states into yet closer 
contact, and you have a family of 
states, as you before had of indi- 
viduals, and the necessity immedi- 
ately arises for a chief amongst them. 
That chief is the law of nations. 
Every day that contact is becoming 
yet closer and closer, and conse- 
quently the necessity for enlarging 
and perfecting that law which is to 
govern them all increases in propor- 
tion. It is, therefore, we find that in 
the last century more progress has 
been made in establishing some gene- 
ral code paramount to that of any 
one separate state, than in any three 
preceding, precisely because In that 
century the relations of the various 
states have drawn them nearer to 
one another, and the inventions of 
philosophy have infinitely extended 
the facilities of intereourse. There 
can be no longer such an anomaly as 
an isolated individual in the great 
family of the world. But though 
much has been done, more remains 
to be done. Useful laws with regard 
to navigation, war, neutrality, and 
treaties, are now adopted by the 
lealing powers of both hemispheres, 
as binding on all. Yet another great 
step remains to. be taken —means to 
be provided for giving those laws 
a sanction by a union so powerful, 
that no single state dare infringe 
what it in common with all has agreed 
to observe, without experiencing the 
futility of sueh an attempt, and suf- 
fering whatever penalty may be at- 
tached to such conduct. In a well- 
governed individual state no subject 
can say when he pleases, “ I abjure 
alike the benefit and the restraint 
of the laws, and, retracting that ae 
tion of my natural liberty which I 
had surrendered to the common- 
wealth, return to the state of nature.” 
Such language would have little 
weight, for, as it has been well said, 
“nemo potest exuere patriam ; 3” he is 
born clad in his country’s laws, as 
surely as in his own skin. Yet at 
present the law of nations is so little 
settled, or we should rather say, has 
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so weak an executive to enforce its 
sanction, that we frequently see dif- 
ferent countries, as their interests 
vary, voting most opposite rules as 
the guide to all, and enforcing its 
own law of nations so. far as it may 
have power to do so. Need we re- 
mind our readers of the conflicting 
decisions of Russia, America, France, 
and England, on the great question 
of the right of search in the last war, 
We repeat that the great desidera- 
tum for the perfection of an inter- 
national code is to give to it an 
executive sufficiently strong to en- 
force its decrees, and that can only 
be accomplished by a union of the 
majority of the strength of the world 
for the benefit of all. No war can 
then arise on any international ques- 
tion, if that union be sufficiently 
powerful, for there would then be a 
fixed code, by a reference to. which 
all quarrels on such points would be 
necessarily decided. When we re- 
flect that no war can well arise ex- 
cept from some nation infringing a 
clear right of another, we may 
imagine of what benefit such a tri- 
bunal would be to the whole human 
race. We have not sufficient vanity 
to lead us to propose any plan by 
which a scheme so extensive could 
he completed; but firmly believing 
as we do that no greater benefit 
could be conferred on mankind, and 
feeling that the increasing necessity 
for some such system must et last ori- 
ginate it, we regard with great concera 
any misunderstanding: likely to. con- 
fuse the clear principles of interna- 
tional law, or afford a faulty precedent, 
which may hereafter be perverted to 
the dangerous seryice of designing 
ambition. Interested in the subject 
as we are, we would as soon see an 
erroneous decision on the roll at 
Westminster, as a foul precedent in 
the great code of nations. It is 
therefore that we feel a peculiar in- 
terest in M‘Leod’s case, because it 
has been argued chiefly on principles 
of international law; and by the 
length of time it has been pending, 
as well as the great interests it in- 
volves, has attracted universal atten- 
tion. A false step, therefore, taken 
in it, or a wrong principle established, 

would consequently retard more or 
less—though we are confident, if the 
world lasts sufficiently long, nothing 
can prevent finally—that consumma- 
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tion which we so devoutly wish ac- 
complished, and to which every day 
brings us slowly nearer. We shall 
therefore make some observations on 
this highly interesting case, apolo- 
gising first to our reader for detain- 
ing him so long with our preface, 
if he be not one “ of soul congenial 
to our own.” 

Before we can argue a point we 
must first state the case; and it is 
as well that we should put into a 
connected form facts, which are scat- 
tered over so long an interval of time, 
and which, when merely read by un- 
connected shreds and patches in the 
daily journals, are apt either to slip 
from the memory, or convey an erro- 
neous or incomplete impression. As 
our space is limited, our statement 
must be brief. 

In the year 1837 the disputes 
which had so long prevailed between 
the English settlers and the revolu- 
tionary party of the French Cana- 
dians, headed by Papineau, even- 
tuated in a partial rebellion ; which 
taught at least the instructive moral, 
that a leader may desert his party 
when he finds that rebellion can be 
accompanied with danger. It is not 
our present object to enter into a 
history of that contest, the successful 
termination of which is due mainly 
to the loyalty of the English yeomen, 
and the energetic talent of the then 
Sir John Colborne. Let us proceed, 
however, to consider how affairs sped 
in Upper Canada, where was laid the 
first scene of a drama which as yet 
we hardly know whether to designate 
a tragedy or comedy. In Upper Ca- 
nada the population, chiefly an agri- 
cultural race of hardy yeomen, 
amounted to nearly half a million. 
From the latter end of October, 1837, 
many of the French Canadians in 
Lower Canada had been in open re- 
bellion, yet it was not till the 4th of 
December of the same year that any 
disturbance took place in the adjoin- 
ing — province ; and in three 
days the militia, headed by Sir 
Francis Head, dispersed or captured 
the entire body of rebels, unaided by 
a single company of her majesty’s 
forces, and without the loss of even 
one man. We request the reader to 
keep this important fact in mind, as 
it clearly establishes the point that 
the province of Upper Canada had 
no wish for revolution—that they 
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were perfectly contented with the 
government under which they lived, 
and determined also to put down any 
attempt to subvert it. ‘The abortive 
effort made by the revolutionary 
party, and which was quelled in a 
few days by the loyal inhabitants, 
unaided by aught save their own 
true hearts and stout arms, was con- 
sequently succeeded by a repose as 
profound as though no rebellion 
existed in an adjoining province, or 
had been attempted in their own. 
“ In about a week,” says Sir Francis 
Hlead, in his despatch of January 8, 
1838, to Mr. Fox, “ perfect tran- 
quillity was restored, and from that 
moment not a man had been seen in 
arms against the government in any 
part of the province, with the ex- 
ception of” the very thing to which 
we beg the reader’s attention. 
M‘Kenzie, who had in vain sought 
to excite an insurrection in Upper 
Canada, escaping to Buffalo, on the 
American side of the river St. Law- 
rence, which separates the province 
of Upper Canada from the state of 
New York, and connects with its 
stream the great lakes Ontario and 
Erie, soon found amongst the Ame- 
rican population of that town many 
who had nothing better to do than 
sympathise with him, on account of 
his failure to convince a contented 
people that their own government 
was a bad one. ‘To use once more 
the words of Sir Francis Head,— 
“ A number of American citizens in 
Buffalo, and other towns on the 
frontier of New York, enlisted as 
soldiers, with the avowed object of 
invading Canada and establishing a 
provisional government. Public meet- 
ings were held to forward this design 
of invading a country with which the 
United States were at peace. Vo- 
lunteers were called for, and arms, 
ammunition, and provisions, were 
supplied by contributions openly 
made.” ‘To this statement must be 
added, that the insurgents at Detroit 
and various other places found means 
to supply themselves with arms from 
the public arsenals belonging to the 
United States, and that in no in- 
stance where they attacked any de- 
pository of public military stores did 
they lose a single man,—a tolerable 
proof of the feeble resistance they 
met. ‘The muskets which they used 
were stamped with the mark of the 












United States. The artillery with 
which they were supplied came from 
arsenals of the federal union. Were 
the rebels in want of weapons or 
ammunition, they had only to walk 
into a fort belonging to the republic, 
and in sight of the British territory, 
beyond the reach of British ven- 
geance, supply themselves with means 
to attack our soil and murder our 
loyal fellow-subjects. Driven, as we 
have seen, in a few days, almost a 
few hours, from the province of 
Upper Canada, the fugitive rebels 
were thus enabled to find on the 
American frontier money, arms, 
provisions, and hundreds of lawless 
desperadoes, ready to join in any 
deed of violence that had for its 
object the overthrow of the English 
dominion in an English settlement.* 

The feelings of the inhabitants ofthe 
upper province had, however, been so 
clearly and recently proved to be de- 
cidedly opposed to all attempts of a 
piratical or revolutionary character, 
that the border desperadoes dared 
not venture upon another trial, but 
hit on an expedient which required 
less courage to execute, and by dex- 
terous management might prove 
equally annoying. There is in the 
river Niagara a small island belong- 
ing to the province of Upper Canada, 
called Navy Island, situated between 
the American and British banks, and 
distant about six hundred yards from 
the latter,— being a nice point-blank 
range for a twelve-pounder. On the 
13th of December, 1837, a party of 
American citizens, and a few of the 
defeated rebels of Upper Canada, 
took possession of that island, under 
the command. of a Mr. Van Ransa- 
laer, an American citizen. The town 
of Buffalo, on the New York side of 
the river, and Fort Schlosser, con- 
veniently situated opposite to Navy 
Island, appear to have been their 
chief emporiums for military stores, 
—the public arsenal of the United 
States at Schlosser furnishing them 
with arms, and the town of Buffalo 
with men, provisions, and money. 
They soon etal a battery of some 
six or seyen cannon on the island, and 
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commenced firing at every one who 
dared to shew himself on the British 
frontier. Three of the Queen of Eng- 
land's subjects were thus wantonly and 
uselessly killed. As there existed all 
this time a profound peace between 
England and the United States, Col. 
M‘Nab wrote to the governor of 
New York, informing him of the am- 
munition and ordnance ofthe United 
States being used by American citi- 
zens against an ally and friendl 

power, and requesting him to use his 
efforts to put a stop to such illegal 
proceedings. Sir Francis wrote like- 
wise to the same effect. The gover- 
nor (Marcy) then published a pro- 
clamation, which nobody minded ; 
and a gentleman rejoicing in the sin- 
gular name of Arcularius was de- 
spatched to Navy Island, to request 
the banded robbers to restore the 
muskets they had taken, account for 
the ammunition they had expended, 
and finally disperse themselves peace- 
ably. We are not informed whether 
they told Mr. Arcularius that he 
might go be d—d; but certainl 

whatever they told him auntie 
amounted to the same thing, and it 
became evident, that whatever was 
necessary to put an end to this unna- 
tural and extraordinary species of 
border-war should be done by the 
British themselves.t Col. M‘Nab 
found himself, however, obliged to 
await the arrival of troops, and the 
concentration of the militia, and dur- 
ing this period of unwilling inaction 
discovered that the rebels had pur- 
chased from the Americans a small 
steam-boat of about fifty tons bur- 
then, called the Caroline, which was 
openly employed every day in bring- 
ing various stores and reinforcements 
to the party on Navy Island. The 
consequence was, that, from 200 
their numbers swelled gradually to 
between 800 or 1200 men; whilst 
their additional supplies of ordnance, 
&c. &c., enabled them to establish a 
rather formidable position, and which 
was necessarily growing yet more so 
every day. ‘This, then, was an evil 
that called for a prompt remedy ; 
and the State of New York either 
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" We speak here solely of Upper Canada, the province to which Navy Island 
belonged, and whose inhabitants claimed almost entirely an English origin. 

+t We acknowledge that the American Colonel Worth appears to have acted with 
good faith, and a desire not to render the treaty between two powerful nations worse 


than a nullity —a mere cloak for treachery. 
forms an exception, we are happy to render him justice. 


He did little, it is true ; but still as he 
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had not the will or the power (in 
charity let us hope the latter) to 
afford that remedy, by checking its 
own subjects, which the law of na- 
tions gave usa right todemand. It 
was therefore resolved to destroy the 
Caroline as soon as possible, since the 
difficulty of dislodging the enemy from 
Navy Island augmented at a most 
alarming rate, whilst they retained in 
the Caroline the means of increasing 
their strength at pleasure. No time 
was to be lost; and Capt. Drew ac- 
cordingly received orders to capture 
and destroy the Caroline, “ wherever 
he could find her.” 
December the 29th he set out with 
forty-five companions in boats, and 
proceeded first to Navy Island ; but, 
finding the Caroline had left. that 
place, he continued his search in the 
direction of the American shore, and 
there found her moored alongside the 
quay of Fort Schlosser, nearly oppo- 
site Navy Island. The English boats 
were challenged, when at the dis- 
tance of about twenty yards, by a 
sentinel on the deck oi the Caroline, 
and immediately boarded her. A 
scuffle ensued, but in a few minutes 
the vessel was in the hands of our 
men, some of whom were severely 
wounded; whilst on the part of the 
enemy, five or six persons were killed, 
and several wounded. Capt. Drew, 
as soon as he had obtained possession 
of the vessel, had her towed into the 
middle of the stream; and haying 
carefully examined her in every part, 
that he might be sure no wounded 
person or living thing remained on 
board,* caused her to be set on fire, 
and allowed to drift over the stu- 
pendous falls of Niagara, all whose 
waters have not yet succeeded in 
quenching the flames of that night. 
Contemporaneously, or nearly so, 
with these proceedings, several most 
extraordinary breaches of the good 
faith which ought to exist between 
two nations bound together by treaty 
took place. We shall mention a 
few. George Nolop, a farmer, and a 
subject of the British crown, was 
seized at Fort Schlosser, on the 28th 
of December, in the State of New 
York, and there detained a prisoner 
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by a body of men, who 
themselves to be citizens of the 
United States; an outrage publicly 
committed in a country at profound 
peace with us, and for which we 
have never heard that any redresss 
has been demanded. 

On the 29th of the same month 
several British subjects were fired on 
by the Americans from Grand Island, 
part of the territory of the United 
States. Again, when Major 'Town- 
send succeeded in dislodging some 
rebels from Fighting Island on the 
28th of February, 1838, the British 
troops were repeatedly fired at from 
the American shores; whilst on the 
10th of January in the same year, 
Lieutenant Elmsley and a party un- 
der his command, were fired on by a 
body of the American militia, or per- 
sons at least dressed in the uniform of 
that corps, when engaged in sounding 
the passage between Navy Island and 

Grand Island. Such being the facts 
(which we have been at the pains of 
collecting from the most authentic 
sources, as sworn affidavits and official 
documents), a correspondence relative 
to the destruction of the Caroline 
took place between Mr. Forsyth on 
the part of the United States, and 
our minister, Mr. Fox. ‘The former 
having, in his note of February 13th, 
1838, ventured on the assertion that 
the United States “ had used success- 
fully prompt and vigorous measures” 
to repress hostile excursions from the 
States’ territory into the British, and 
therefore, that the attack on the Ca- 
roline steamer was a wanton outrage, 
for which reparation should be de- 
manded from the British government, 
Mr. Fox, in his reply of the 16th of 
the same month, declared himself 
willing to abide such reference. An 
application for redress on account of 
the injury done to the United States 
by attacking and destroying a vessel 
that had taken refuge in her waters 
was consequently made to the go- 
vernment of this country, to which 
application we are not aware that any 
answer was ever returned. Con- 
siderable soreness and excitement 
continued to be felt on the subject 
throughout the United States, and 
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* When the reader has perused Captain Drew’s published affidavit concerning the 
facts mentioned in the text, he will be the better enabled to juige of the atrocious 
misrepresentations contained in Governor Marcy’s published proclamation, wherein 
he leads an already over-excited population to suppose that the Caroline had been 
fired whilst any one remained on board to perish by the most dreadful of deaths, 
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more particularly in the government 
of New York; and subsequently on 
the 12th of last November, a Mr. 
M‘Leod, a British subject, whose 
name had somehow become connected 
with the capture of the Caroline, 
finding it convenient to visit the 
American frontiers, was immediately 
arrested there, and committed to take 
his trial for the murder of one Durfee, 
stated to have been an American 
citizen,* 
the Caroline, a deed at which M‘Leod 
was supposed to have actively as- 
sisted. Bail was refused him; and 
well for him too, since a strong 
prison was his only protection against 
mob vengeance and Lynch law. 
The original indictment was found 
against him by the grand jury of the 
county of Niagara; and he would 
have been tried there at the next 
court of “ oyer and terminer,” had 
he not procured a writ of “ habeas 
corpus,” whereby his case was brought 
before the supreme court of New 
York. He then demanded his dis- 
charge on the double ground that he 
was not guilty of the murder, not 
having been present ; arfd that, even 
supposing him to have been present 
and aiding thereat, he had a right to 
his release, because the English go- 
vernment had since adopted the act, 
and removed the onus from all in- 
dividuals engaged in that transaction. 
We shall not trouble the reader with 
the long rambling judgment of Justice 
Cowen on the occasion; suffice it to 
say, that it amounted in substance to 
a declaration that the court had no 
power to discharge the prisoner. ‘This 
decision was given last June, and 
M‘Leod must now appeal to the 
“ Court for the Correction of Errors,’ 
after which he may appeal to the 
Supreme Federal Court of the United 
States. 

Whilst this by-play was progress- 
ing in the State of New York, the 
late government, urged on by the 
general feeling of indignation which 
prevailed in the country at the de- 
tention of Mr. M‘Leod for a national 
act, directed Mr. Fox, our minister at 
Washington, to demand his release. 
Mr. Forsyth’s reply (as secretary of 
state for the United States) was to 


and killed at the taking of 
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the effect that it was a matter wholly 
within the jurisdiction of the State 
of New York, and that the president 
could not interfere ; he kindly hinted 
also that even if the power existed, 
there was but little inclination to in- 
terfere in behalf of a British subject. 
Soon after this very characteristic 
reply, the present government of the 
United States came into power, and 
Mr. Webster was appointed secretary 
of state. The feeling of this country 
both within and without parliament 
was now so very strong upon the 
subject, in consequence of the con- 
tinued detention of M‘Leod, that even 
the Whigs could no longer withstand 
the impulse to “ move on;” and Mr. 
Fox was authorised to write a strong 
note on the subject to the American 
government, which he accordingly 
did on the 12th of last March, stating 
that the English government took on 
itself the whole responsibility of the 
burning of the Caroline, which he 
stated had been “ planned and ex- 
ecuted by persons duly empowered 
by her majesty’s colonial authorities 
to take any steps and to do any acts 
which might be necessary for the 
defence of her majesty’s territories, 
and for the protection of her majesty’s 
subjects,” &c. Mr. Fox concluded 
with warning them that any refusal 
to comply with the demand of 
M‘Leod’s liberation would be followed 
by “ the most serious consequences.” 
We are at present merely giving a 
naked outline of the facts, reserving 
our commentary till we have com- 
pleted that outline; but we cannot 
refrain here from at once declaring 
that although we cannot quote the 
despatch of Mr. Fox at length, it was 
as satisfactory and decisive a one as 
could be desired. It was an honest 
one, because it stated plainly that 
the English government, conceiving 
it had a right to demand M‘Leod’s 
release, did thereby demand it, and 
declare its determination to enforce 
its right. 

The country remained ignorant for 
a long time of what reply “Mr. Web- 
ster had sent to this energetic com- 
munication from Mr. Fox ; for though 
this correspondence took place last 
March, it was not till the 26th of 


* We believe that Durfee was not an American citizen, but a British subject of 
profligate character, who had left the Canadas only a few months previously to the 
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the right of America to redress, 


We shall shew presently that this would not alter materially 
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August last that, in reply to some 
well-put questions of Mr. Roebuck, 
Lord Palmerston quoted a long ex- 
tract from a despatch of Mr. Web- 
ster to Mr. Crittenden, the attorney- 
general of the States, dated March 
16th, of the present year, in which 
he acknowledged fully the justice of 
the demand made by the British go- 
vernment ; and went so far as to say, 
that “ If this indictment were pend- 
ing in one of the courts of the United 
States, [am directed to say that the 
president, upon the receipt of Mr. 
Fox's last communication would have 
immediately directed a ‘ nolle pro- 
sequi’ to be entered.” 

‘The case, therefore, stands thus at 
present. Myr. M‘Leod is indicted for 
murder in the Supreme Court of 
New York, and the government of 
the United States acknowledges that 
if it had the power it would immedi- 
ately give orders for M‘Leod’s re- 
lease, whilst it asserts that “ the pre- 
sident has no power to arrest the 
proceedings in the civil and criminal 
courts of New York.” Mr. M‘Leod 
will consequently have to stand a 
trial before a New York jury, and if 
found guilty may sue out a writ of 
error to the Court for the Correction 
of Errors in that State, after which 
he may appeal to the Supreme Federal 
Court of the United States ; when we 
presume that the president’s promised 
* nolle prosequi” will be directed to 
be entered, and his release ordered. 

This is our simple statement of the 
leading facts connected with this most 
important case, and we shall now 
proceed to consider, 

First, What were the rights of the 
United States, and what of England, 
in the disputed question of the de- 
struction of the Caroline, as laid 
down by the law of nations? Se- 
condly, ‘The probable result and just- 
ice of M‘Leod’s detention? Thirdly, 
What has been the conduct of the 
respective governments of the two 
countries either in enforcing or 
abandoning the rights which that 
law of nations vested in them, and 
the probable consequences of their 
conduct ? 

In considering the question of 
what were the rights, whether of 
redress, retaliation, or forfeiture, &c. 
which accrued to either party, our 
readers must bear in mind that such 
question is one altogether of fact. 
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It is simply an investigation into the 
fact of whether, under certain cir- 
cumstances, the law of nations has 
given such rights as were claimed by 
the respective parties. Precedent 
and authority can alone decide the 
point. ‘To precedent and authority 
we shall therefore refer. 

Before we enter upon this subject 
we must first consider in what light 
we ought to view the force that took 
possession of Navy Island, and which 
was engaged in conveying militar 
stores and recruits from the Ameri- 
can side of the river to that place by 
means of the steamboat Caroline. 
Are we, when we recollect how few 
British subjects were amongst them, 
to consider them as a hostile army 
coming from a friendly territory to 
attack us; and if so, are we to look 
on their attack as sanctioned by that 
country from which they came; or 
are we to suppose that they assailed 
us in spite of the American autho- 
rities ? Should we look on them all 
as British subjects in a state of re- 
bellion, or shall we exalt them at 
once to the dignity of a belligerent 
power? Qur argument must ne- 
cessarily be greatly affected by the 
character which we may determine 
on giving those invaders; and we 
prefer to give them the rank of a 
belligerent power for the present, 
not that they were entitled to it, but 
because it gives an a fortiori strength 
to our argument. For, with our 
view of the rights of England, if we 
can shew that our destruction of the 
Caroline in American waters was 
justified by the law of nations, even 
if it belonged to a regularly belli- 
gerent nation, our case derives ad- 
ditional strength if it be shewn that 
she belonged to a set of pirates,—a 
class who have been distinctly placed 
by the consent of the world without 
the pale of international law. We 
are satisfied, however, for the nonce, 
to dub these marauders a belligerent 
power. 

Let us now consider what were 
England's rights with regard to 
America in this matter. The latter 
country being at peace with us and 
not bound by any treaty to become 
an active ally against our enemies, 
was consequently merely in a state 
of neutrality with regard to us and 
the force on Navy Island. Neutra- 
lity, however, has its duties. The 
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neutral country must observe an 
equality towards both belligerent 
powers. “A fraudulent neutrality 
is no neutrality,” says Kent, the great 
writer on American law. “ No act 
of hostility is to be commenced on 
neutral ground. No measure is to 
be taken that will lead to immediate 
violence.” — (Kent, vol. i. p. 118.) 
“Ii the respect due to the neutral 
territory be violated by one party, 
without being promptly punished by 
just animadversion, it would soon 
provoke a similar treatment from 
the other party, and the neutral 
ground would become the theatre of 
war.”—(Jbid.) This is the law as 
laid down by a great American 
writer, and to enforce this law in 
practice, that it may not be a dead 
letter, the acts of Congress of the 
5th of June, 1794, and 20th April, 
1818, empower the President of the 
United States expressly “ to employ 
force to compel any foreign vessel 
(which the Caroline became when 
purchased by the rebels) to depart, 
which vessel, by treaty or by the 
law of nations, ought not to remain 
within the United States; and to 
employ the public force generally in 
maintaining the duties of neutrality 
prescribed by law.” 

If, therefore, the United States 
were either unwilling or unable to 
enforce those neutral duties, which 
the President was authorised by sta- 
tute law to maintain, they cannot 
complain if, to use the words of their 
own jurist, “ the neutral ground be- 
came the theatre of war.” It matters 
not, whether want of will or want of 
power caused their neutral duties to 
be neglected ; for if they were neg- 
lected, the remedy given us was in 
either case the same. Remonstrance 
after remonstrance was addressed to 
Governor Marcy of New York, and 
the President of the United States 
was informed, that in his territory 
were carried on preparations for an 
invasion of a friendly power, but all 
that was done was the publication 
of a proclamation by the governor, 
which was of course utterly disre- 
garded. Meantime an island of ours 
is seized by a force coming from an 
American state, and a steamboat 
openly plies between the latter and 
the island, bringing ammunition, ord- 
nance, and recruits to those who had 
thus attacked the British soil. The 
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American authorities are appealed 
to, but in vain. British subjects are 
even fired on from the American 
shore ; and the evil being of such a 
nature that its magnitude increased 
in a fearful proportion every hour, 
we ienek the link between the 
American shore and the island, by 
burning the Caroline, which had 
taken refuge in the waters of the 
United States. Valtel (pp. 178, 341, 
and 344) would defend the deed by 
the necessity of the case, and there 
is no doubt that the right of neces- 
sity is one duly recognised by inter- 
national law; but the non-observ- 
ance of the duties of neutrality on 
the part of the Americans had given 
us a new right. At all times we 
were entitled to destroy the ship of 
an enemy in our own waters, but 
we now acquired the right of doing 
so in theirs. “It is cerTar,” says 
Valtel, “that if my neighbour af- 
fords a retreat to my enemies when 
defeated and too much weakened to 
escape me, and allows them time to 
recover, and watch a favourable op- 
portunity of making a second attack 
on my territories, this conduct, so 
prejudicial to my safety and inter- 
ests, would be incompatible with neu- 
trality. If, therefore, my enemies on 
suffering a discomfiture retreat into 
his country, although charity will 
not allow him to refuse them per- 
mission to pass in security, he is 
bound to make them continue their 
march beyond his frontiers as soon 
as possible, and not suffer them to 
remain in his territories on the watch 
for a convenient opportunity to at- 
tack .me anew, otherwise he gives me 
a right to enter his country in pursuit 
of them; and such treatment is often 
experienced by nations who cannot 
command respect.” This is a sound 
exposition of the law on the point, 
and given by the writer whose testi- 
mony on such matters is most highly 
valued. Nothing can be more ap- 
plicable to the case of the Caroline 
than the doctrine we have quoted. 
In a few days we chased M‘Kenzie 
and such of his rebel companions as 
did not choose to surrender into the 
territory of our “neighbour.” That 
neighbour did not, as he ought, 
“make them continue their march 
beyond his frontiers as soon as pos- 
sfble.” On the contrary, he allowed 
them “time to recover and watch a 
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favourable eenny of making a 
second attack on our territories ;” 
and, consequently, according to the 
doctrine laid down by Valtel, “he 
gave us a right to enter his country 
in pursuit of them.” Our readers 
will perhaps wonder why we do not 
dwell more strongly on the open 
countenance given to our enemies by 
the American government, the faci- 
lity allowed them of robbing public 
arsenals, and the meetings ao 
held for the purpose of supplying 
them with provisions and money. 
We put all these circumstances aside 
in arguing our right to have pursued 
the Carole into American waters, 
because they are not necessary to the 
acquisition of that right, as the au- 
thorities we have produced clearly 
shew, that if our enemy take up an 
annoying position in a neutral terri- 
tory, and is permitted to rest there 
for the purpose of renewing his at- 
tack, we have a right to follow and 
destroy him. The fact of the ene- 
my’s force consisting chiefly of 
American citizens, armed with wea- 
pons procured from the public arse- 
nal, is merely an aggravating cir- 
cumstance, and useful, perhaps, so 
far as it may diminish our regret in 
having been obliged to violate the 
neutrality of a country with which 
we were at peace. We were justified 
in doing so by the right which the 
admitted necessity of the case gave 
us, and also by the incapacity or un- 
willingness of the Americans to ob- 
serve the laws of neutrality. 

We could adduce an infinity of 
examples where a friendly power has 
been forced by circumstances to vio- 
late the territory of a neighbour at 
peace with it, and has been justified 
m so doing. But our readers may, 
perhaps, remember a case in point in 
American history, when General 
Jackson seized upon Pensacolo, a 
town with which the United States 
were not at war, because her author- 
ities harboured, or at least allowed 
some Indians to take refuge there, 
with whose tribes the United States 
were then at war. How then can 
the Americans avail themselves at 
one time of a principle which they 
refuse to follow at another ? 

Admitting, therefore, that we were 
justified by necessity and the con- 
duct of the Americans in pursuing 
and capturing, as we did, the vessel 
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that was supplying our enemy with 
contraband articles of war, it follows 
that we were justified in overcoming 
any resistance we might meet in 
effecting a lawful enterprise; and 
the fact of one, or twenty, or a hun- 
dred persons being slain in an action 
which we were justified in com- 
mencing, may be deplored, but we 
cannot be called to account for it; 
and it makes no difference whether 
the persons slain are citizens of 
America or Kamschatka. The Ameri- 
can so slain is killed in flagrante de- 
licto, violating at once the law of 
nations and of his own country ; for, 
by the act of Congress (April 20th, 
1818, c. 83) it is declared unlawful 
for American citizens to be concerned, 
without the limits of the United 
States, in fitting out or otherwise 
assisting any private vessel of war to 
cruise against the subjects of friendly 
powers. And Kent (vol. i.) affirms 
it to be “a misdemeanour for any 
person within the jurisdiction of the 
United States to increase or aug- 
ment the force of any armed vessel 
belonging to one foreign power 
(much less a band of pirates) at war 
with another power with whom we 
are at peace, or to set on foot or pre- 
pare any military expedition against 
the territory of any foreign nation 
with whom we are at peace, or to be 
concerned in fitting out any vessel,” 
for the same purposes, in which case 
such vessel is declared by Kent “sub- 
ject to forfeiture.” 

We now come to consider the 
rights of the United States in this 
matter. The general rule, when the 
territory of a neutral nation is vio- 
lated and property destroyed, ap- 
pears to be, that the neutral nation 
has a right to demand that compen- 
sation for the property so destroyed 
be made to the owners. It was on 
this principle that, in the year 1793, 
when the British ship Grange was 
captured in the Delaware Bay by a 
French frigate, on a complaint being 
made to the American government to 
the effect, that the Grange was in 
neutral waters at the time of the 
capture, the captors were obliged to 
make full restitution to the owners. 
The books are full of such cases, and 
the doctrine is most clear and im- 
portant. It is the grand principle 
which protects small states against 
the more powerful, and one which 
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we should never wish to see weak- 
ened. By this general rule, the 
United States would have a right to 
insist on our restoring the full value 
of the Caroline to the owners ; but as 
these owners were in the situation of 
pirates, the benefit of international 
law could not be extended to them, 
and the forfeiture or penalty would 
lapse. But in the case of the Caro- 
line it is very questionable whether, 
even supposing these pirates con- 
verted into a regular belligerent 
power, the United States could call 
on us to make them restitution ; 
for such demand of neutral powers 
is only permitted on the ground of 
their fairly and strictly performing 
those duties to both belligerent par- 
ties which their state of neutrality 
enjoins. Ifsuch duties, therefore, be 
not performed, any privileges at- 
tached to the state of neutrality 
can hardly be allowed. ‘This view 
of the case would, however, in- 
volve the consideration of whether 
the United States did or did not 
discharge their neutral duties effici- 
ently. We do not wish to moot 
this point uselessly, and are there- 
fore willing to admit that had the 
character of the owners of the Caro- 
line been aught but that of pirates, 
we would be properly called on to 
make them restitution, on the demand 
of the United States, in whose juris- 
diction we destroyed the vessel; and, 
moreover, in any case nothing but a 
necessity as strong as that which did 
actually exist, would have justified 
us in taking such an extreme step. If, 
however, the Caroline be proved to 
have belonged bond _fide at the time of 
her capture to an American citizen, 
and if we do not choose to stir the ques- 
tion of how far America faithfully 
discharged the duties of her pro- 
fessedly neutral position, we are of 
opinion clearly that we are bound by 
the law of nations to make the owner 
restitution. By that law the property 
of such owner is protected as long as 
he keeps it within the jurisdiction of a 
neutral state; and though he may 
use his vessel for the purpose even 
of conveying contraband articles to 
our enemy, we cannot, unless in a 
case of extreme necessity, seize his 
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vessel or cargo except actually ix 
transitu. (Richardson v. Marine In- 
surance Company. 6 Mess. Kep. 113.) 
Now, though we found in the case 
of the Caroline that it was more ex- 
pedient for us to avail ourselves of 
our right of necessity and destroy the 
vessel wherever we could find her, 
we must pay for the exercise of that 
privilege by making such compensa- 
tion to the owners as is possible. But 
in this case we have seen that the 
owners, if American, have forfeited 
their rights by an express statute of 
Congress to their own government, 
as the penalty for violating the 
United States law by fitting out a 
vessel against a power in alliance with 
the Union. ‘The federal union, there- 
fore, in this case represents the 
owners, and to the federal union we 
are bound in equity to make fair 
compensation. 

But what compensation, it may be 
asked, can we make to the Union for 
killing one of its citizens ? We reply 
that there is no such question in- 
volved in the matter. Either we 
had a right or we had not a right to 
destroy the Caroline where we found 
her. If we had not the right, we 
must make every compensation in 
our power ; but if we had the right, 
we had also the right to destroy her 
in spite of any resistance* to the con- 
trary ; and as the majus continet minus 
in se, our right to take the vessel 
necessarily involved that of over- 
coming all who opposed us. 

This, then, is our summary of 
what we conceive to have been the 
right of both nations in the matter 
according to international law. We 
were justified in destroying the 
Caroline in neutral waters both by 
the inefficient manner in which the 
Americans observed the duties of 
their neutral position, and also by 
the necessity of the case. On the 
other hand, if the vessel belonged to 
the pirates, no one can claim com- 
pensation for her ; but if to an Ame- 
rican, the government of the United 
States have the clear right to that 
compensation, whether demanding it 
for its citizen or for itself, as standing 
in his place by the forfeiture he incurs 
to its laws. 


* The reader ought to be reminded that no unnecessary violence was used, that 
no injury was committed on American property, and that all the prisouers taken were 


immediately landed on the American shore, with the exception of one who avowed 
bimself to be a British subject, 






















Secondly. We come to consider 
M‘Leod’s detention. It is clear that 
even supposing it distinctly proved 
that M‘Leod was one of the party ; 
nay, the most active of them all in 
destroying the Caroline; yet if his 
government chooses to avow his act 
and make it their own, he ceases from 
that moment to be in any measure 
responsible. (Valtel, 168.) There 
is no point of international law more 
clear than this; and when Justice 
Cowen takes on himself to say, that 
even supposing a special act of the 
English parliament were past, au- 
thorising the destruction of a piratical 
vessel, this act would be no protection 
afterwards against the individuals 
concerned in the transaction, save 
only as far as the boundary line. 
When he says this, we assert that he 
states what is false in reason and un- 
founded in fact. Let him open the 
pages of Story, Kent, and Wheaton 
—all American writers—and he will 
see that such a doctrine is utterly 
repugnant to the principles of inter- 
national law. We shall not trouble 
the reader with a string of useless 
quotations on a point so simple, nor 
make an idle parade of learning, 
where it is not required; especially 
since Mr. Webster, the official organ 
of the government of the United 
States, « flatly contradicted the 
silly ignorance of Justice Cowen by 
admitting as early as the 16th of last 
March in his letter to Mr. Crittenden, 
theattorney-general, that the moment 
the British government adopted ofti- 
cially the destruction of the Caroline 
as its own act, that deed became a 
matter of discussion between the two 
nations ; and states that an individual 
forming “ part of a public force, and 
acting under the authority of his 
government, is not to be held an- 
swerable as a private trespasser or 
malefactor, is a principle of public 
law, sanctioned by the usages of all 
civilised nations, and which the go- 
vernment of the United States has 
no inclination to dispute.” 

The case, therefore, stands thus at 
present: Mr. M‘Leod has been now 
detained above ten months in the 
gaol of a country whose government 
declares that he ought not to be de- 
tained one hour! ‘To what purpose, 
then, is it to make us a concession of 
an abstract principle, the authorities 
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in favour of which are too numerous 
and too high to permit of its being 
called in question, if nevertheless our 
fellow-subject meets with the same 
fate that would have been inflicted on 
him had no such principle been ad- 
mitted to exist? “If,” says Mr. 
Webster, in the same letter, “ the 
attack on the Caroline were unjus- 
tifiable, as this government has as- 
serted, the law which has been vio- 
lated is the law of nations; and the 
redress which is to be sought is the 
redress authorised in such cases by 
the provisions of that code.” Whilst 
Mr. Webster, as secretary of state to 
the head of the federal union, thus 
asserts the question of the Caroline 
to be one fit to be decided only by 
national law, Mr. M‘Leod languishes, 
heavily loaded with irons, for month 
after month, in a provincial gaol, 
because a provincial legislature deems 
it a question of municipal law. This 
is mere jugglery. Mr. Webster 
thinks he has caught us in an insu- 
perable dilemma. You cannot go to 
war, he in fact says, with the federal 
union, because the head of the fe- 

deral union tells you he perfectly 
agrees with you in opinion, and 1s 
ready to do all he can to second your 
views ; but he really cannot inter- 
fere, for he has not the power to do 
so, “with the proceedings in the 
civil and criminal courts of New 
York.” And, on the other hand, 
you can get no satisfaction from the 
state of New York, because the lat- 
ter, being only a member of a nu- 
merous and powerful union, you can- 
not go to war with a unit of the 
entire number, since all your national 
relations are necessarily with the fe- 
deral aggregate. Thus the one party 
is sheltered under the impossibility 
of reaching it save through that fe- 
deral union, which it would appa- 
rently be a severe measure to attack 
when its government professes all 

the time the greatest willingness to 
assist you. It would puzzle the most 
knowing Epsom hand to tell under 

which thimble the pea is in this 
case. The law of nations, however, 

leaves us no choice; for, as Lord 
Palmerston admirably expressed it, 
“ nations dealt with one another as ag- 
gregate communities; they knew no- 
thing of the internal institutions of 
each other. If a wrong were done, 
redress must be given; and if the 
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laws and constitution of the country 
did not enable it to give that redress, 
that nation must alter its laws, or 
submit to the alternative which in 
such a case became necessary.” A 
wrong has been done—the President 
tells us he cannot help it; he must, 
therefore, either make out some 
means of helping it, or submit to re- 
prisals or a general war. The ar- 
gument now leads us, therefore, to 
consider,— 

Thirdly, and lastly, the conduct of 
the respective governments of the 
two countries, either in enforcing or 
abandoning the rights vested in them 
by the law of nations, and the pro- 
bable consequences of their conduct. 
We are sorry to say, that from the 
mass of evidence before us, we are 
inclined to designate the conduct both 
of the federal government of the 
United States and that ofthe state of 
New York as marked from the be- 
ginning by a duplicity and a bad 
feeling towards this country wholly 
unworthy of a great nation, and one 
with whom we are united by so many 
ties of common descent, common lan- 
guage, and community of interest. 
We are of opinion that no real exer- 
tion was made to preserve the neu- 
trality of the border ; and that there 
was a highly vindictive haste in the 
manner in which the destruction of 
the Caroline, to which that non- 
observance of a real neutrality had 
foreed us, was spoken of both by 
(Governor Marcy and the President, 
M. Van Buren. ‘The former, in his 
public speech to the assembly of 
New York, soon after the occurrence, 
spoke of it in the most bitter man- 
ner, and misrepresented the facts in 
such a way as greatly to increase, or 
at least countenance, the excitement 
that reigned on the frontier. Ac- 
cording to his statement, the public 
might have supposed that fire had 
been set to the vessel whilst there 
were some of their countrymen alive 
on board ; and M. Van Buren, in his 
message to Congress of January 8, 
calls the same deed an outrage of 
most aggravated character, and this 
at a time when it was impossible he 
could have been in full possession of 
the real facts of the case. All this is 
not merely bad taste; it is something 
much worse ; for it is a desertion of 
his duty on the part of the chief ma- 
gistrate, when he seeks to increase 
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an unhealthy popular excitement, 
instead of striving to allay it, not to 
mention his doing so by the circula- 
tion of what a little trouble would 
have convinced him were positive un- 
truths. 

Again we believe it not to be true 
that the President could not interfere 
to obtain the release of M‘Leod ; and, 
supposing it to be true, the federal 
government shewed no anxiety to in- 
terfere, or remedy the defect existing 
in the constitution, which consigned 
a question of international law to the 
decision of a municipal tribunal, 
The Congress is expressly authorised 
to define and beers offences against 
the law of nations. (Kent, vol. i. 
237.) Yet the Congress was sitting 
for months, and no application was 
made to it to enable the President, if 
he had not the power already, to 
order and enforce the release of 
M‘Leod. We are inclined to think, 
however, that he has that power at 
this moment, as head of the federal 
union ; and that the act of Congress, 
June 5, 1794, would even empower 
him to employ force against any re- 
fractory state that presumed to take 
sole cognisance of a purely national 
question. At all events, it is per- 
fectly unpardonable that no effort 
should have been made in Congress 
to procure the direct interference of 
that assembly in the matter. It was, 
however, still more heinous in any 
government to declare by its official 
organ, as Mr. Van Buren did through 
Mr. Forsyth, that even if he could 
interfere in the matter, he had no 
inclination to do so, and this though 
the life of a British subject was at 
stake. Such a declaration was most 
uncalled for, and almost a crime 
against the good taste and morality 
of civilised society ; and though the 
present government of the United 
States willingly admit the justice of 
our claim, we appear to be as far 
from attaining the ends of justice 
through their wilful neglect, as we 
were through the hostile spirit of the 
former. 

With regard to our own govern- 
ment, not knowing in what state the 
negotiations at present are, or much 
beyond the state they were in last 
March, we really cannot tell whe- 
ther to praise or condemn. In one 
respect we consider Lord Palmerston 


to have been highly culpable. We 
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are inclined to think that no answer 
was ever returned by the noble lord 
to Mr. Forsyth’s application for re- 
dress in the affair of the Caroline. 
When Mr. Roebuck asserted, on the 
26th of last August, that such was 
the case, Lord Palmerston did not 
deny the fact. Now, whether the 
federal government had a right to 
demand such redress or not —and we 
have shewn that with certain limit- 
ations they had—there can be but 
one opinion as to the gross impro- 
priety of treating with neglect a na- 
tional application of such importance. 
The fact would appear incredible, 
but we believe it to be true; and to 
this astounding carelessness on the 
vart of Lord Palmerston we ascribe 
in a great measure the difficulties 
occasioned by M‘Leod’s arrest. Lad 
the affair of the Caroline been 
promptly attended to, and the matter 
arranged by doing at once what was 
just, or at once refusing to do more, 
the matter would have been placed 
on an intelligible footing, and that 
sore, irritable feeling would probably 
not have existed, which led to 
M‘Leod’s arrest on the 12th of last 
November; and if we were to have 
differed, we would at least have had 
a more simple cause of quarrel. 

As the matter at present rests, we 
consider that the evidence of M‘Leod’s 
freedom from all participation in the 
attack of the Caroline will be so con- 
vineing, that when his trial comes on 
his acquittal must follow. But a 
grave question will then remain to 
be solved, namely, what satisfaction 
is the English nation to insist on for 
the wrongful imprisonment for near- 
ly a year of a subject of the Queen of 
England—wrongful by the law of 
nations, and the admission of the 
federal government. We have al- 
ready passed over much: we have 
never obtained any satisfaction, or 
even explanation for our soldiers, 
under Lieutenant Elmsley, having 
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been fired at by American militia on 
the 10th January, 1838, from Grand 
Island. We have never received any 
satisfaction for the detention of a 
British subject on the 8th of the 
same month by officers of the Ame- 
rican militia, with whom the rebel 
leaders supped, and his forced return 
to the rebel camp.* Yet these are 
offences against the law of nations of 
a heinous character ; and are we now 
to add to the catalogue the wrongful 
imprisonment of a British subject for 
nearly a year? It cannot be. How- 
ever much we may regret prolonging 
such a dispute, justice to our national 
dignity requires us to demand some 
reparation. ‘This seemed to have 
escaped Lord Palmerston’s recollec- 
tion when he declared himself so 
pleased with the declaration of prin- 
ciples thus readily conceded by the 
federal government, whilst they re- 
tained all the time our unfortunate 
fellow-subject chained like a felon. 

We have now got a strong and a 
We leave the 
matter with confidence in its hands ; 
yet confess that we have gloomy fore- 
bodings as to the issue, seeing that 
whether M‘Leod be acquitted or no, 
we must be equally compelled to de- 
mand satisfaction for his extraordi- 
nary imprisonment in defiance of 
every principle of justice. On the 
other hand, we trust that our go- 
vernment will devote their best at- 
tention to the consideration of what 
reparation, if any, the United States 
may be entitled to claim for the de- 
struction of the Caroline. And now 
that time has somewhat assuaged the 
bitter feelings which actuated our ge- 
nerally “calculating” friends, we 
trust they likewise will exert them- 
selves to restore both nations to the 
position of mutual good-will which 
they oceupied before this unlucky 
dispute. To both parties we say, 
Ask not too much, and yield not too 
little. 


* Vide affidavit of Seth Conklin, Parliamentary Report on the affairs of Canada. 
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